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Labor Month in Review 


The August Review 


This month’s issue leads with a discus- 
sion of the emergence of cable and other 
pay television industries. In “Job 
growth in television: cable versus 
broadcast, 1958-99,” Dominic Toto 
traces the history of the television in- 
dustry, examines employment trends in 
cable and other pay television services 
and in radio and television broadcast- 
ing, and reviews the more significant 
regulatory, technological, and economic 
changes that have taken place since the 
early 1960s. Toto finds that broadcast 
television accounted for most of the job 
growth during the early part of the study 
period, and cable and other pay televi- 
sion had the most growth during the lat- 
ter part. 

The report on producer prices is our 
final of a roundup of economic events 
during the last year of the decade. (Ar- 
ticles on employment and consumer 
prices appeared in February and April, 
respectively). In “Rising producer prices 
in 1999 dominated by energy goods,” 
Eleni Xenofondos and William F. 
Snyders report that the Producer Price 
Index (PPI) rose at all stages of process- 
ing in 1999. Excluding food and energy, 
the increases for finished goods and in- 
termediate materials ranged from about 
1 to 2 percent, respectively; for crude 
nonfood materials excluding energy, the 
increase was 14 percent. 

The Review often reports on eco- 
nomic conditions of women—their par- 
ticipation in the labor force, marital sta- 
tus, and earnings.This month, in 
“Married women, work, and values,” 
Mahshid Jalilvand examines the per- 
sonal-value structures of women to as- 
certain whether they have any effect on 
their labor market-related decisions. 
Women’s personal values appear to be 
rank-ordered in a hierarchy that differs 
between working and “nonworking” 
women. The data indicate that economic 
and political values are relatively more 
important for working women than are 
social and religious values, which are 


relatively more important for nonwork- 
ing women. 

This month also features a Technical 
Note explaining how strikes affect the 
Bureau’s monthly employment figures. 
Karthik A. Rao, in “The impact of strikes 
on current employment statistics,” em- 
phasizes that it is important for users of 
the data to understand how strikes af- 
fect the estimates “so they can accu- 
rately interpret the economic meaning 
of the change in the number of employ- 
ees over the month.” 


Wage of a salesman 


Five industries employed more than 
three-quarters of all retail salespersons in 
1998. Of these five industries, automobile 
dealers and service stations paid sales- 
persons the most, and apparel and acces- 
sory stores paid the least. Salespersons 
in the automobile dealers and service sta- 
tions industry received $15.75 per hour in 
1998. In comparison, salespersons in the 
apparel and accessory stores industry 
averaged $7.43 per hour. 

The other three most common indus- 
tries for retail salespersons in 1998 were 
furniture and home furnishing stores, 
general merchandise stores, and miscella- 
neous retail establishments. The mean 
hourly wage in furniture and home fur- 
nishing stores was $10.25 in 1998. In 
general merchandise stores, the average 
wage was $7.88 and miscellaneous re- 
tail establishments were close behind at 
$7.76. Additional information is avail- 
able in Occupational Employment and 
Wages, 1998, BLS Bulletin 2528. 


Cashier, cook common 
jobs for youths 


Among youths aged 15 years old in 
1995-97, 38 percent held an “em- 
ployee” job—defined as an ongoing 
relationship with a particular em- 
ployer. By a wide margin, cashier was 
the most common occupation among 
15-year-old females with employee 
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jobs; by a small margin, cook was the 
most common job for males. 

Cashier was the occupation of the 
longest-held job for 16 percent of the 
female youths with employee jobs. In 
comparison, the next most common oc- 
cupations were waiters and general of- 
fice clerks, at 6 percent each, Rounding 
out the top five occupations for 15-year- 
old females were salesworkers (other 
commodities) and miscellaneous food 
occupations, at 5 percent each. 

Of the male youths with employee 
jobs, 8 percent worked as cooks in their 
longest-held job, while 7 percent held 
positions as janitors and cleaners. The 
next most common jobs for males were 
miscellaneous food occupations, waiters’ 
and waitresses’ assistants, and cashiers, 
at 6 percent each. Note that jobs such as 
babysitting or yard work done on an as- 
needed basis or for multiple employers 
are considered “free-lance” jobs, rather 
than “employee” jobs. Additional in- 
formation is available from the Report 
on the Youth Labor Force. 


| Regional 


compensation pattern 


In March 2000, workers in private indus- 
try in the Northeast received the highest 
wages and salaries per hour of any re- 
gion. The average wages and salaries of 
private industry workers were as follows: 


Northeast <xcusnonomamte $16.37 
WESET. co cccomneteenrerees 15.45 
MISC WOSEs ccc ceo eee 13.91 
SOULE seocsucan creceeeetaeee eee 13.09 


Moreover, the average cost to private 
employers of benefits also was highest 
in the Northeast. Workers in the private 
sector in the Northeast were paid $6.30 
per hour on average in benefits, $0.87 
more per hour than in the West, $0.98 
more than in the Midwest, and $1.58 
more than in the South. 

Additional information is available in 
“Employer Costs for Employee Compen- 
sation, March 2000,” news release USDL 
00-186. oe 
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Sseatbess 


Job Growth in Television | 


Dominic Toto 


Dominic Toto is an 
economist in the Division 
of Monthly Industry 
Employment Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Job growih in television: cable 


versus broadcast, 


1958-99 


As the television industry matured over the last 50 years, 
technological improvements, increased demand 

for video programming, and the easing of some regulations 
helped shift employment from broadcast television 

to cable and other pay television services 


roadcast television made its public 
B debut at the New York World’s Fair in 

1939, dramatically changing the way 
people live, work, and spend their free time.! 
A decade later, community antenna television, 
an early form of cable television, spread broad- 
cast signals over rural Pennsylvania and Or- 
egon.’? Currently, nearly all homes in the 
United States with televisions have access to 
some form of cable television, with approxi- 
mately two-thirds of U.S. households sub- 
scribing to a local cable service.* 

For more than 40 years, employment in all 
areas of television program delivery has risen 
substantially. During the first half of this pe- 
riod, radio and television broadcasting ac- 
counted for most of the job gains, while during 
the second half, more of the growth occurred 
in cable and other pay television services. 
Throughout the period, changing legislation 
has greatly affected the way video service pro- 
viders conduct their business, contributing to 
the trend toward more rapid growth in cable 
services. In addition to key regulatory and 
policy changes, growing consumer demand for 
television entertainment and related technologi- 
cal innovations have helped boost employment 
levels in all video-providing industries. 

This article compares the employment his- 
tory of cable and other pay television services 


with that of radio and television broadcasting; 
it also reviews some of the more significant 
regulatory and economic changes that have 
occurred over the period. The chronology is 
broken into three phases: The first phase 
(1958-72) covers the early years up to when 
the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 
introduced new rules regarding cable television 
in March 1972.4 The second phase (1972-84) 
covers the subsequent period of rapid employ- 
ment growth in the television industry up to 
when Congress enacted the Cable Communi- 
cations Policy Act of 1984. The third phase— 
during which employment growth slowed 
down considerably and additional regulatory 
and economic changes took place, covers the 
period from 1984 to 1999.° The first part of 
the analysis focuses on employment during the 
study period, and the second half looks at some 
of the technological changes that have shaped 
the industry since its inception. 


The television industry 


According to the 1987 Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) system, the primary function of 
television broadcasting stations (SIC 4833) is 
“broadcasting visual programs by television 
to the public.” Cable and other pay television 
services (SIC 484), including satellite services, 
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Table 1. | Top 10 occupations in cable and other pay-tv and radio and television broadcasting, 1998 
ian Percent 
Rank Occupation Level of industry total 
Cable and other pay television (sic 484) 

1 Installers ANG rePAIPeLS .........c.eeseeseeeseeeeeeeneeesenseneeceeeseeseeseeenenes 40,520 ot 

2 Customer Service rePpreSentatives ...........cscccesesecneesceeersnseeesesees 34,920 ne 

3 OMGON CIOMKS conn cngnesee enc cctneenes ene pe seca seernaenetonerseMensee¥sedep «Aen eoewanseaaene 6,130 - 

4 First-line SUPErViSOTS—PrOCUCt ............-ccesseeesereeenseesecesetereereeeeens 5,230 ae 

5 Dispatchers, except police ANd fire ............eeeceeseseeeeseesnenensneneee 5,170 et 

6 All other sales and related ..............cccssssecsessesnsessensesesrenereseareens 5,120 ‘ 

i First line SuperviSOrs-AGMINIStratiVE ........ eee eee eseeeeetecereeeeeteees 5,090 2): 

8 Sales agents, AdVErtiSING .............-ceececeseeeerseceseeeseeeeeeeeneteeseneets 5,000 2.6 

9 General managers ANd EXECUTIVES .......... ee seeeseeseeeeeseeeeseeneesenees 4,680 2.4 
10 Engineering and related teChmiCians .............::seeeseceeeseseeseseeeees 4,030 2.1 

Radio and television broadcasting (SIC 483) 

1 ATMO UM GETS ac. costae setter sat ac eats hoe uet dee tudacts dvanvanauearsecnseteaeennasnvane 46,100 18.7 

2 Sales AGENts, AGVEMUISING co. ceec-c-c---nceceaeemnriveneeenenpseedes cer er--ckeseaa 25,280 10.3 

3 Broadcast teChmiCranS:secscacnsencs--c--cnestowerentee Ununevsnreseeearentee-estaecs 22,990 9.4 

4 PFOGUGErS; CIECIONS; ACIONS oe xcco-cescncesscenorspactovaecavaree=axsrare--ereennee 17,890 7.3 

5 Reporters and! COrrespOndentts ............c.-c-ssercesesansensesssetceensessnes 11,320 4.6 

6 General Managers ANd EXECUTIVES ............ceecceseeseeneetseeeeeneeeeees 8,620 3.5 
iW Camera operators 6,900 2.8 

8 PNOTOGKADMCES mancrecnctecnemceseneoee 6,800 ous) 

9 Writers and editors 6,040 2.5 
10 Other professionals and teChnicians .............-::c:cesccseesceeeeeeeeeee 5,670 2.3 

a a a a a a 


distribute “visual and textual television programs, on a sub- 
scription or fee basis.”’ Broadcast and cable establishments 
may also produce taped television programs, but it is not their 
main line of business. (Firms mainly producing taped televi- 
sion or motion pictures are classified in the services indus- 
try—specifically, in SIC 7812, motion picture and video tape 
production.) 


What the workers do. The workforces of the two video dis- 
tribution markets differ significantly. Table 1 shows the top 
10 occupations in cable and other pay television services 
(SIC 484) and in radio and television broadcasting stations 
(SIC 483).* Installers and repairers (21 percent) and customer 
service representatives (18 percent) stand out as the top two 
job categories in cable and pay television, together making 
up nearly two-fifths of employment in the industry. In radio 
and television broadcasting, however, employment is con- 
centrated among announcers (19 percent), advertising sales 
agents (10 percent), and broadcast technicians (9 percent). 
That announcers occupy the top of this list most likely re- 
flects the “radio” portion of the industry more than the “tele- 
vision” portion. Advertising sales agents and general manag- 
ers are the only occupations to make both lists, but they are 
more heavily used in radio and television broadcasting. 
Within cable and other pay television, 6 of the top 10 job 
categories were sales related, customer service, or su- 
pervisory occupations. More “artistic” categories—such 
as announcers, actors, reporters, photographers, and writ- 
ers—appear among the leading occupations in radio and 
television broadcasting. 
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What the workers earn. In 1999, nonsupervisory workers in 
the radio and television broadcasting industry earned, on av- 
erage, $18.38 per hour. This was about 26 percent more than 
the average hourly earnings for cable and other pay televi- 
sion services, and 39 percent more than workers in the total 
private economy.” However, when looking at average weekly 
earnings, which take the number of hours worked during the 
survey period into account, workers in radio and television 
broadcasting earned $656 per week, only about 9 percent 
more than workers in cable television. Nonsupervisory work- 
ers in cable television averaged 41.4 hours per week, or 5.7 
hours more than workers in radio and television broadcasting. 


Employment trends 


The employment data used in this article are from the BLS 
Current Employment Statistics (CES) program, also known as 
the “establishment survey.”'° CES employment estimates for 
all communications (SIC 48) and for radio and television broad- 
casting (SIC 483) begin in 1958. (See table 2.) Although the 
employment history for cable and other pay television ser- 
vices (SIC 484) does not begin until 1988,'! a reasonable 
proxy series can be constructed back to 1958, by subtracting 
telephone communications (SIC 481) and radio and televi- 
sion broadcasting (SIC 483) from total communications. The 
resulting composite series “pay television and other com- 
munications” (SIC 482,4,9), can be used as a rough estimate 
of the growth in cable and other pay television services. Us- 
ing this proxy series, the following analysis compares em- 


ployment in pay television and other communications over. 
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Table 2. | Employment in communications, annual averages for selected years, 1958-99 


the last 40 years with that of television broadcasting over the 
same period. 

Cable and other (nonbroadcast) distributors of television 
shows have made great strides in establishing themselves as 
major employers in video services.’? From 1958 through 
1999, employment in pay television and other communica- 
tions grew by an average annual rate nearly twice that of the 
total nonfarm economy. Radio and television broadcasting, 
by contrast, grew at a pace closer to that of the overall 
economy. (See tables 3 and 4.) In 1958, radio and television 
broadcasting employed nearly twice as many workers as pay 
television and other communications; by 1999, however, 
employment levels in the two industries were about the same. 

While the 40-year trend indicates more rapid employment 
growth in pay television and other communications, it masks 
some interesting, more short-term trends. (See chart 1.) 
Over-the-air television stations had already been in existence 
for at least 12 years by 1958, and radio and television broad- 
casters—the principle distributors of broadcast signals—ac- 
counted for roughly 84,000 workers at the time. Over the 
ensuing 14 years, employment in radio and television broad- 
casting rose at a brisk pace, accounting for 79 percent of the 
job growth in the combined total radio and television ser- 
vices (SIC 483 and 482,4,9) from 1958 to 1972. Employment in 
pay television and other communications expanded at a much 
slower pace over the same period. 

The trend changed significantly during the 1972-84 pe- 
riod, with the introduction of new FCC rules governing cable 
in 1972,'* as well as the advent of the satellite and surging 
consumer demand for video services. Employment in total 
radio and television services grew more rapidly than the over- 
all economy, with pay television and other communications 
expanding twice as rapidly as radio and television broadcast- 
ing (9.1 percent versus 4.2 percent). A combined total of 
191,000 jobs were added over the period—86,000 in radio 
and television broadcasting and 105,000 in pay television and 


[In thousands] 
SIC Series 
a6de6 Industry beginning date 1958 1982 1988 1999 
T 
48 Comimunicationseress ser eee ere eee 1958 860.0 Wea 1,279.9 1eSoieo 
481 Telephone communications .............00..:cceesceeee 1947 el 1,071.8 901.1 1,069.7 
483 Radio and television broadcasting ...............00-. 1958 83.6 210.3 227.1 247.8 
4832 Radio broadcasting stations ...............cccseseeeees 1982 - 107.7 diliveo 116.3 
4833 Television broadcasting stations «0.0.0.0... 1982 - 102.6 109.6 131.5 
482,4,9 Pay television and other communications ............. 1958 44.3 135.0 151.6 234.0 
484 Cable and other pay television services ................ 1988 - = 110.8 200.5 
482 Telegraph and other communications .................-.. 1985 - - 16.1 lea 
489 Communications Services, 0.€.C. ..........c00cccceeseeeeees 1985 - - 24.7 22.4 
Dash = data not available. 
n.e.c.= not elsewhere classified. 


other communications. 

In the years following 1972, the FCC altered or abolished 
many of the rules regarding cable television, important 
deregulatory moves that at least partly explain the hiring surge 
in the industry over the 1972-84 period. In 1977, for ex- 
ample, many of the franchise standards were eliminated, and 
in 1978, a simple registration process replaced the former 
process of applying for a certificate of compliance, making 
it easier and less costly to operate a cable system.’4 Then, in 
July 1980, the FCC repealed rules that had limited a cable 
system’s right to import distant signals and that required ex- 
clusive or nonduplicative programming by local cable opera- 
tors.!> In 1983, the FCC eliminated its rule requiring cable 
television operators to file financial information.'© These 
deregulatory changes helped free cable systems from restric- 
tions put in place in the 1960s and early 1970s. 

In October 1984, Congress formally amended the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 by enacting the Cable Communica- 
tions Policy Act of 1984.'7 In some important ways, 1984 
marks a turning point for employment growth in the televi- 
sion industry. Following that year, employment peaked in 1985 
for both radio and television broadcasting and pay television 
and other communications. Through 1999, annual job growth 
decelerated to less than 1 percent in radio and television 
broadcasting. Losses accrued in pay television from 1986 to 
1988, and employment did not fully recover until 1994, when 
growth began to accelerate once again. The period from the 
late 1980s through the early 1990s was one of consolidation 
for cable television. Many of the new alternatives to cable 
(such as satellite systems) did not fare well in the mid-1980s. 
In addition, increased video rentals had a negative effect on 
the cable industry. Home satellite dishes, complete with ex- 
panded channel capacity, started to make an impact in the early 
1990s, and this development helped offset some of the drags 
on employment in pay television and other communications. 

The revision of the SIC system in 1987 paved the way for 
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{Levels in thousands] 


| Table 3. Ki Employment in the television and radio communications industry, selected years, 1958-99 
shit a ea 


Table 4. Employme 


[Levels in thousands] 


1958 1972 ee 1999 
Beets Level Percent Level Percent Level Percent Level Percent 
Total television 

AN TACION. cssueesceseeeees 127.9 100.0 195.9 100.0 386.9 100.0 481.8 100.0 
Radio and television 

broadcasting ............ 83.6 65.4 137.2 70.0 223.5 57.8 247.8 51.4 
Pay television & other 

Bani dene dis 44.3 34.6 58.7 30.0 163.4 42.2 234 48.6 


nt change in the television and radio communications industry, selected periods, 1958-99 


BLS to begin publishing employment data specifically for 
cable and other pay television services (The composite in- 
dustry “pay television and other communications” used in this 
study includes telegraph and other communications, such as 
radar and satellite tracking, and communications services, not 
elsewhere classified.) In early 1988, employment in cable 
and other pay television services (SIC 484) about equaled that 
of television broadcasting stations (SIC 4833); by the end of 
the year, cable employment exceeded that of television broad- 
casters. The gap continued to widen over the next decade, 
with employment in cable and other pay television services 
growing by an average of 5.6 percent per year. In contrast, 
television broadcasting stations grew by only 1.7 percent an- 
nually over the same period. (See chart 2.) 

In summary, from 1958 through 1972, the maturing radio 
and television broadcasting industry added jobs more rapidly 
than cable and other pay television services. Over the next 12 
years, both industries grew much faster, with pay television 
(9.1 percent) outpacing radio and television broadcasting (4.2 
percent). After 1984, the employment trends in both series 
slowed until the early 1990s, when they began to accelerate 
after 1992, especially in pay television and other communi- 
cations. From 1988 forward, cable and other pay television 
services (SIC 4841) maintained relatively steady annual growth, 
as its employment level surpassed and pulled away from that 
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. 
1958-99 1958-72 1972-84 1984-99 
Industry Average Average Average Average 
Level annual Level annual Level annual Level annual 
percent percent percent percent 
change change change change 
7 T 
otalimOntaninie-c-css-se-eces- ise 2.3 2.6 me 2.1 ae 2A 
Total television 
ANG ACI Oe ceee. ces ceeersecs 353.9 Sac 68.0 3.1 191.0 5.9 94.9 1 
Radio and television 
broadcasting ............ 164.2 af 53.6 3.6 86.3 4.2 24.3 0.7 
Pay television & other 
communications ...... 189.7 4.3 14.4 Pie 104.7 9.1 70.6 25 


of television broadcasting. In 8 of the last 11 years, employ- 
ment in cable and other pay television services has grown by 
4 percent or more. By 1999, there were 52 percent more workers 
in cable and other pay television services than in television 
broadcasting stations. 


The growth of cable television 


In addition to rapid employment growth, other statistics docu- 
ment growth in the cable television industry. By 1999, two- 
thirds of households with televisions subscribed to cable ser- 
vices. The growth of cable subscribers mirrors that of the 
industry’s employment until the mid-1980s. While employ- 
ment stagnated until after the 1990-91 recession, the num- 
ber of subscribers continued to expand, with more than 65 
million households subscribing to cable television in 
1999.'8 (See table 5.) 

Cable systems, which provide service in a given geographic 
area and generally serve 50,000 or more subscribers,!° grew 
more rapidly over the period than television broadcasting sta- 
tions, cable’s main competition. In 1958, there were approxi- 
mately equal numbers of television broadcasting stations and 
cable systems. Since then, annual growth for television sta- 
tions averaged only 2.8 percent through 1999, compared with 


7.7 percent for cable systems. (See chart 3). The growth of © 


Employment in radio and television broadcasting versus cable and other pay 
televison services, 1958-99 


[In thousands] [In thousands] 
300 300 


Radio and television 
broadcasting _— 


Cable and other pay 
television services 


Cable Rules of 1972 Cable Act of 1984 
i a a Nee Ae at 8 ee Si! le er 
1958 1962 1966 1970 1974 1978 1982 1986 1990 1994 1998 


Employment in cable and other pay television versus broadcast television, 1988-99 


[In thousands] [In thousands] 


200 


200 
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| Table 5. The growth of cable TV 


Sources: Employment data: sts Division of Monthly Industry Employ- 
ment Statistics. Systems, Subscibers: Warren Publishing, Inc., Television & 


cable systems accelerated during the 1980s, but it leveled 
off in the 1990s, due mainly to a wave of consolidation in the 
industry.”° 

Although closely related, it is the greater number of chan- 
nel choices with better reception that sets the cable market 
apart from regular television broadcasting. Today, cable op- 
erators provide video programming to their customers using 
satellite earth stations and coaxial cable or fiber optics as the 
main lines for transmitting television signals. This advanced 
technology did not exist during the early years of television 
and prevented rapid expansion in the number of video pro- 
grams offered by cable distributors. 


The early years of television 


Six television broadcasting stations were in operation in 
1946,”' and the earliest cable systems were built during the 
following 4 years. These latter systems were constructed to 
serve homes on the “fringe” of the broadcast area, those who 
otherwise would not be able to receive clear signals from the 
television station. Cable distributors placed community an- 
tennas on mountain tops or other high points and connected 
homes to the towers with cables, allowing them to receive 
broadcast signals. 

At the time, cable television was a very labor-intensive 
business, and despite high demand, it was difficult to find 
enough capital to launch a new cable enterprise. Another 
obstacle faced by the cable pioneers was obtaining permis- 
sion to use public rights-of-way and utility poles.** Cable 
television was a simple application of available technology 
in the early years, and operators were capable of carrying 
only a few channels, because of the primitive transmission 
technology involved and the relatively sparse number of 
broadcast signals to retransmit.”4 

Cable television went largely unregulated until the mid- 
1960s. In their book on the industry, Patrick R. Parsons and 
Robert M. Frieden identify several historical phases of cable 
television within the period from 1947 to 1972. During the 
initial 5 years of this era, the first modern systems began to 
install wire-based television. After that, many family-owned, 
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Industry 1958 1972 1984 1999 
Pay-TV and other communications = 
employment (SICs 482,4,9) ..........-+ 44,300 58,700 163,400 234,0 
6,200 10,466 
DIGSV SIGS eessesce cc arererr scans sce aeneee 525 2,841 : 
ae Efe es wah aceeSawea cause eee 450,000 6,000,000 29,000,000 gue 
National cable networks ...........:::0+20 (1) (1) — ape 
Cable’s market penetration ................++ (2) (2) : 
‘ Cable network data begin in 1976, when the number totaled 4. Cable Factbook, Services Volume No. 67, 1999. Networks: National Cable 
2 Market penetration data begin in 1975, with 13.2 percent penetration. Television Association, Cable Television Developments, Spring/Summer 2000. 
Market Penetration: Nielsen Media Research, from ncta’s Cable Television 


Developments, Spring/Summer 2000. 


“Mom-’n-Pop” operations sprouted up until about 1964. Fi- 
nally, during the 8 years ending in 1972, the FCC began insti- 
tuting rules regulating cable television.** Nevertheless, cable 
television continued to expand, but not without growing pains. 


Regulation in the industry, 1940-72. By 1940, the Fcc had 
tested on-air television stations and authorized limited com- 
mercial television operation.”*® Regulation of television oc- 
curred because the broadcast spectrum was a publicly owned, 
but limited resource. 7” From 1948 to 1952, the Fcc placed 
a 4-year freeze on awarding licenses for new television broad- 
casting stations. The airwaves were becoming congested, and 
the FCC needed more time to sort out issues on standards.”® 
Meanwhile, largely due to the freeze, demand for cable televi- 
sion services increased in areas not yet served by any form of 
television, and cable systems responded by forwarding broad- 
cast signals to these additional communities. 

In 1958, the FCC took the position that it had no jurisdiction 
over cable television, because the cable operator simply pro- 
vided a piece of equipment and did not carry a signal.”” As cable 
grew, however, local television stations regarded the importation 
of distant signals as a competitive threat. Because cable opera- 
tors received broadcast signals essentially free of charge, addi- 
tional stations in a viewing area could fragment local advertising 
dollars and drive the local broadcaster off the air.° Heavy lob- 
bying ensued on both sides. 

A year later, the FCC launched its first study on how the 
cable television industry affected the television broadcast- 
ing market, but nothing was found that could be used to 
restrict the entry or continuation of cable systems.*! By 
the mid-1960s, however, the Fcc had become the regula- 
tory authority over cable television. In 1962, the Commis- 
sion ruled that cable operators could use microwave sys- 
tems to relay distant broadcast signals, with the provision 
that there be no adverse economic effects on broadcast- 
ers.*! In 1966, the FCC froze the expansion of all cable firms 
in the top 100 markets and stipulated that cable systems 
obtain the consent of any remote broadcast station before 
importing that channel and distributing it to viewers.”? 


In effect, cable television was regulated as a natural ' 


Index of growth of cable systems and television broadcasting stations, 1958-99 
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monopoly: an entity that incurs significant economies of 
scale as output (the number of subscribers) increases.** 
Local franchising authorities granted these monopolies 
on the basis that inefficiencies, such as redundant line du- 
plication, would have arisen if more than one firm pro- 
vided video programming. 

Although the first formal FCC restrictions on cable were 
in place by the late 1960s, the cable industry had managed 
to evolve from a transmission service to an active player in 
the video program delivery market. More specifically, chan- 
nel capacity had risen from 3 or 4 to about a dozen.** Cable 
television was basically reborn, and as the financial health of 
the industry improved, larger businesses, and their capital, 
were increasingly attracted to cable. By the mid-1960s, televi- 
sion broadcasters themselves owned nearly 30 percent of all 
cable systems.*° 


Cable and satellite growth, 1972-84 


After several years of restricting cable firms from receiving 
and distributing long distance television broadcasting signals, 
in March 1972 the FCC issued new rules that eased some of 
the limitations and restrictions—the Cable Rules of 1972. 
Cable firms were granted permission to import distant sig- 
nals into major markets, but they were still limited in terms 
of quantity and variety.”’ 

The early and more restrictive pay television rules limited 


SOURCE: Television & Cable Factbook (Washington, DC, Warren Publishing, Inc., 1999). 
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cable operators’ ability to offer better products outside of 
broadcast channels. With the introduction of satellite tech- 
nology in the industry, cable television gained the support of 
a communications network in the sky, ushering in a new era 
in video program delivery. The first use of satellites allowed 
for more long-range capture of remote broadcast signals. In 
1975, Home Box Office (HBO) rented a satellite to distribute a 
boxing program to cable systems in Florida and Mississippi.* 
The fusion of cable and satellite technology permanently 
changed the way television is viewed in the United States. 
Satellites allowed cable franchises to expand channel capacity 
and offer more programming alternatives. Similar to the earlier 
effect of cable television on the entire television market, the 
eventual role of satellites in the video programming service 
industry would change from a program delivery tool to a distri- 
bution competitor. New channels, ESPN and MTV for example, 
targeted special interest groups such as sports enthusiasts 
and teenagers. In short, cable became a more marketable ser- 
vice after satellites were introduced, and the growth of cable 
television accelerated. 

The extensive cable satellite system also attracted more 
advertisers because it allowed for a larger audience base. Us- 
ing satellite technology, for example, Ted Turner was able to 
expand his local television broadcasting station into a national 
cable network and thus sell advertising at more lucrative rates. 
In 1975, WTBS became the first satellite-delivered broadcast 
station and soon became known as the first “superstation.”” 
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Table 6 ae Cable industry concentration ratios, 1990-97 
glk percent] 
Market share 
Ranking 
1990 1992 1994 1997 

WO PICOMPA NY eeererecceeenceecrercene 24.0 Coe 24.8 29.3 
Top 2 COMpaNiesS .....-......:++++ 36.7 37.9 37.3 47.7 
TOP SICOMPANNCS esevaraieecevecan=e 42.0 43.2 42.4 55.6 
Top 4 COMpanies .........-.....2+++ 45.6 48.2 47.2 62.3 
Top 10 companies ..............--- 61.6 64.6 63.3 79.8 

SOURCE: Paul Kagan Associates, Inc., cited in Annual Assessment of 
the Status of Competition in the Market for the Delivery of Video Program- 
ming: Fourth Annual Report, FCC 97-423 (Federal Communications Com- 
mission, January 2000), p. E-4. 
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Today, superstation TBS has about 75 million subscribers and 
roughly 12,000 affiliates nationwide.” 

Rising demand for television entertainment, marketing ef- 
forts, and technological innovations furthered the growth of 
cable television in the 1970s and early 1980s. HBO became the 
nation’s first pay television network and created the first tele- 
vision production originated by a cable company. Their parent 
company, Time Inc., invested in motion picture production to 
differentiate Home Box Office as a premium channel and to 
improve the quality and quantity of movies available on HBO.”! 
The Cable News Network (CNN) became the first all-news cable 
channel, when it began satellite service in 1980.” More va- 
riety and better services meant more revenue for cable firms, 
which in turn meant more growth for the industry. With satel- 
lite technology firmly entrenched, the number of cable sys- 
tems had grown to 6,200 by 1984. Cable networks, number- 
ing only 4 in 1976, numbered 48 in 1984. (See table 5.) 


Deregulation and consolidation, 1984-99 


Key legal aspects of the cable television industry were clari- 
fied when Congress enacted the Cable Communications Policy 
Act of 1984, which deregulated the industry further and re- 
versed many of the restrictions from 1972. The purpose of the 
1984 Cable Act was to streamline the expansion of cable sys- 
tems and promote competition.*? After some consideration, 
the FCC concluded that less cable regulation was needed. Spe- 
cifically, the Commission no longer regulated cable rates in 
markets where sufficient competition existed, but cross-own- 
ership of a cable and broadcast system was disallowed.“ The 
FCC contended that as cable service grew, rates charged to 
customers would be checked by competition from develop- 
ing video delivery alternatives, such as home satellites and 
videocassette rentals. 

The 1980s were characterized by increased competition be- 
tween television broadcasters and cable operators. Meanwhile, 
decreased viewing time for all forms of television further compli- 
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cated the issue.47 Among other things, videocassette recorders 
(vcrs) reduced time spent watching cable and broadcast televi- 
sion—the number of VCRs in use increased from 15.5 million in 
1984 to 170.3 million in 1998.” In addition, new alternatives 
to cable and television broadcasting, such as home satellites, 
struggled to make their way into the video market.” Despite 
the move toward other viewing options, basic cable networks 
still managed to gain ground relative to over-the-air television 
broadcasters.* (See chart 4.) 

In the 1990s, cable system ownership became more concen- 
trated, due to the many mergers and acquisitions that took 
place during the period, and this activity tended to dampen 
growth, especially that of employment. Time Warner, for ex- 
ample, merged with Turner Broadcasting Systems in 1996.” 
On the programming side, the Walt Disney Company acquired 
Capital Cities/ABC and Westinghouse bought cBs.*° In 1975, 
the top 10 cable companies supplied 40 percent of all cable 
television subscribers.°! According to a later source of in- 
dustry concentration data, by 1997, the market share of the 
top 10 cable companies had doubled to 80 percent. (See table 
6.) Also, in 1992, multiple cable system operators owned all 
or part of 15 of the 25 largest cable networks.** 

In response to the accumulated market power of cable tele- 
vision operators, Congress enacted the Cable Television Con- 
sumer Protection and Competition Act of 1992. More restric- 
tive measures were implemented in the following years and 
included rate regulation in the absence of effective competi- 
tion, the prohibition of exclusive franchising, and must-carry 
rules, which obligated cable operators to carry all available 
local broadcast signals.* 


Technological advances. While competition from other 
video viewing options served to slow growth, technological 
innovation continued to play a large role in the maturation 
and competitive status of the cable television industry. Fiber 
optics, a key breakthrough that took place during the 1980s, 
enabled faster and better quality cable connections. Further 
technical improvements, such as digital compression tech- 
nology, allowed more system capacity,** and numerous new 
cable channels, such as Disney, The Weather Channel, and 
Discovery, entered the market.* 

With the proliferation of cable television channels, over- 
the-air television audiences became more fragmented, and ad- 
vertising revenues increasingly were diverted to cable. 
“Narrowcasting” allowed advertisers to target specific niche 
audiences that come with unique cable channels.*° More than 
one-third of all television advertising dollars were directed 
toward cable audiences in 1997, compared with only 6 per- 
cent in 1984.°’ New products—such as NFL football on cable, 
“at-home” shopping, video-on-demand, and even the cover- 
age of the Gulf War by CNN—served to increase the popular- 
ity of cable among consumers as well.°* The number of cable 
subscriptions continued to grow despite hikes.in cable tele-_ 


Television viewing shares: cable versus broadcast television, 1985-99 
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SOURCE: Cable TV Facts 2000 (Cabletelevision Advertising Bureau, 2000), on the Internet at http://www.cabletvadbureau.com 
(visited July 2000). 
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vision prices, which since the early 1980s have risen more 
than twice as rapidly as the Consumer Price Index for all Ur- 
ban Consumers (CPI-U). (See chart 5.) Despite climbing pro- 
gramming costs—as cable networks began charging local 
systems for program content, whereas previously the net- 
works had paid the local systems to get in their channel 
lineup—by the late 1980s, the revenue picture appeared to 
be quite rosy for the cable industry.” 

Cable companies made use of their increased revenues by 
investing in plant and equipment, and in programming. From 
1984 through 1992, the cable industry spent more than $15 
billion on hardware.© Similarly, cable systems’ programming 
expenditures rose more than 300 percent to $7.5 billion from 
1984 to 1998.°' These investments improved the competi- 
tive position of cable relative to that of broadcasters. 

Following the 1992 legislation, and as the U.S. economy 
began recovering from the 1990-91 recession, the trend in 
video delivery programming began to change once again. This 
time the move was from “cable” to “other” in the cable and 
other pay television industry. Like the first cable television 
customers who were out of reach from a strong broadcast 
television signal, direct-to-home satellite services initially 
served viewers who were not able to receive cable television 
services from an operator in their geographic area. 

Similarly, the technological and market history tended to 
repeat itself as direct-to-home satellite service customers 
soon enjoyed better picture quality and more channels than 
cable or broadcasters offered. These new services also de- 
veloped a technological advantage in the form of digital tele- 
vision service.” Just as cable accompanied the development 
of television broadcasting, the same held for satellites with 
respect to cable television’s growth. In both cases, the older 
industry was at first helped by the new technology, only to 
later find itself in direct competition with the younger form 
of video distribution. 


The Telecommunications Act of 1996. The television indus- 
try was further deregulated when Congress passed the Tele- 
communications Act of 1996, which was intended to provide 
a “pro-competitive national policy framework.”® The act also 
sought to remove additional barriers to competitive entry in 
order to expedite competition with other multi-channel video 
programming deliverers. 

Cable rates were deregulated on their extended basic tier, 
which included specialty channels such as ESPN, MTV, and 
TNT. The rates were no longer regulated if a telephone com- 
pany, for example, offered cable service comparable to those 
of the competing cable system. Finally, the FCC was given 
the authority to suspend its rules on a short-term basis in 
order to promote new or improved technology or services.© 
This opening to more competition and better technology proved 
to be a double-edged sword for cable companies in the 1990s. 
Direct Broadcast Satellite, for example, began to move into 
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both cable and television broadcasting stations markets. 


Information and entertainment. Industry classifications sepa- 
rating the delivery of information from that of entertainment 
became blurred in recent years, creating a new kind of video 
product, sometimes called infotainment. Firms began “bundling” 
their services—a single company might offer cable television, 
local and long-distance phone service, and Internet access, for 
example. These “full-service” telecommunications enterprises 
are expected to become increasingly prevalent, as technology 
continues to improve with the change from analog to digital 
distribution.© Cable television providers expanded their ser- 
vices by offering quicker access to the Internet, using high speed 
cable modems rather than reguiar telephone lines. Similarly, 
television broadcasting companies improved their strategic po- 
sition by investing in cable networks, such as when the National 
Broadcasting Company and Microsoft began MSNBC, a 24-hour 
cable news network.” In addition, the satellite market was at- 
tractive enough that AT&T purchased a 2.5-percent equity stake 
in DirecTV in 1996.8 

Many cable firms reacted by offering new channels and bet- 
ter service as a direct result of new competition from satellite 
television providers. Cable was able to increase its program- 
ming services by enabling digital compression technology for 
the first time. The technological cycle had come full circle: 
Satellites or other pay television services were able to offer 
better picture quality and increased channel capacity, just as 
cable services had enjoyed an advantage over broadcast televi- 
sion in the early years of the industry. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE TELEVISION INDUSTRY has grown immensely 
since 1958, with radio and television broadcasting leading the 
way up to 1972, and pay television and other communications 
adding more jobs since then. The latter industry, however, cur- 
rently still trails slightly in terms of the total number of work- 
ers. Looking at the more specific industry data available since 
1988, job creation in cable and other pay television services 
has outpaced that of television broadcasting. Although the two 
industries had similar employment levels in 1988, cable had 
added 52 percent more jobs than broadcast television by 1999. 
Workers in cable and other pay television services earn less per 
hour than their broadcast television counterparts, but they also 
tend to work more hours per week. The occupational make-up 
of the two industries is quite different, with installers and re- 
pairers leading the list for pay television, while announcers make 
up the leading occupation in radio and television broadcasting. 

For more than 40 years, the employment and market trends 
in broadcast and cable television have gone through unique 
phases, as both industries matured at different times. Cable 
television began as a rural-based supplement to broadcast 
television, but increased demand and technological innovations 
spurred tremendous growth in the industry. Legislation and regu- 
lation in the industry both checked and boosted cable television 


expansion. The establishment of a national cable and satel- 
lite distribution network followed the relaxation of some of 
the more restrictive policies. Technical advantages enabled 
cable to eventually exercise a certain degree of market power 
over broadcast television in their respective geographic mar- 
kets. 

As cable systems improved their market positions, they 
responded by upgrading their infrastructure and improving 
their service levels, channel capacity, and reception quality. 


Notes 


Strong job growth continued. Meanwhile, competition from 
telephone companies, utilities, wireless industries, and home 
satellites began to provide rivalry in the market for video 
program delivery, as these related industries crossed over 
or entered into pay television. Today, cable, broadcast, and 
other television services continue to both influence and adapt 
to the rapidly changing world of telecommunications. If tech- 
nology keeps pace with demand, employment in the industry 
should continue to expand as well.® 
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Rising producer prices in 1999 
dominated by energy goods 


Surging energy prices push up 


the Producer Price Index for crude, 


intermediate, and finished goods 


Tm Producer Price Index (PPI) for crude, 
intermediate, and finished goods rose in 
1999; surging energy prices were the driv- 
ing force behind the acceleration in each stage of 
process. The Producer Price Index for Finished 
Goods rose 2.9 percent in 1999, after showing no 
change in 1998, and falling 1.2 percent in 1997. 
The rise in 1999 was the largest annual increase 
since 1990’s 5.7-percent advance. The turnaround 
in overall finished goods was primarily due to 
soaring energy prices, which increased 18.1 per- 
cent, following an 11.7-percent decrease during 
the previous 12 months. The index for finished 
consumer foods rose 0.8 percent in 1999, after a 
slight 0.1-percent increase in 1998. However, fin- 
ished goods other than foods and energy—a cat- 
egory that includes both consumer goods and 
capital equipment—increased 0.9 percent in 1999, 
after gaining 2.5 percent a year earlier. (See 
table 1.) 

At the earlier stages of processing, the Pro- 
ducer Price Index for intermediate materials, sup- 
plies, and components rose 3.7 percent, following 
a 3.3-percent decline in 1998. This index captures 
price movements for goods such as jet fuel, paint 
materials, shipping containers, animal feeds, and 
semiconductors. The overall acceleration in in- 
termediate materials was primarily due to rising 
prices for intermediate energy goods, which de- 
clined in 1998. Also contributing to the accelera- 


tion were rising prices for both nondurable and . 


durable manufacturing materials, both of which 
fell last year. The index for materials and compo- 
nents for construction rose more than in the prior 


year. Prices for intermediate foods and feeds de- 
creased less than in 1998. The intermediate core 
index (which excludes foods and energy) in- 
creased 1.9 percent, following a 1.6-percent de- 
cline in 1998. 

Similarly, prices for crude materials for further 
processing advanced 15.3 percent in 1999, after 
falling 16.7 percent in 1998. Crude goods in- 
clude commodities such as wheat, slaughter 
cattle, crude petroleum, natural gas, scrap met- 
als, timber, and raw cotton. Analogous to fin- 
ished and intermediate goods, most of the in- 
crease in crude goods can be attributed to rising 
prices for energy goods, which dropped in the 
previous year. Prices for crude goods other than 
foods and energy also increased substantially 
from last year. The index for crude foodstuffs 
and feedstuffs fell less than it did in 1998. 

Inflation, as measured by the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI), rose 2.7 percent during 1999, accel- 
erating from the 1.6-percent increase in 1998. As 
with the PPI, much of the CPI’s overall increase 
can be attributed to rising energy prices—gaso- 
line prices paid by consumers rose 30.1 percent 
in 1999. However, excluding food and energy 
goods, consumer prices advanced only 1.9 per- 
cent, the slowest annual rate of increase in nearly 
35 years.! 


Energy goods 
The PPI for finished energy goods advanced 18.1 


percent, following an 11.7-percent drop in 1998. 
Taking a look further up the pipeline for energy 
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|Table 1. Annual percent changes for major categories of the Producer Price Index by stage of processing, 1990-99 
Index 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Finished GOOUS).2acc ceeecscactrcseenceeeoneens-ae= 5.7 -0.1 0.2 1% 3 2.8 -1.2 0.0 2 
OOUS eeerccteeesetenec ces raencetyacecssesceacest 2.6 -1.5 1.6 2.4 jen 1.9 3.4 -8 | 
RS ee ee 30.7 -9.6 3 =i 3.5 14 11.7 64 | -11.7 | 184 
Chien ee ee 3.5 3.1 2.0 4 1.6 6 0 2.5 9 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
COMMDOMCIMS eres tees esse acc ececesseencerenermasas 4.3 -2.6 1.0 1.0 4.4 3.3 af -—8 -3.3 3.7 
FOodS Andi feeds ........20-.csccessesncrsssesnsas -1.3 -.2 —5 aK) 4.5 10.3 an -1.7 -7.3 4.2 
SAYS ON) peo cee ee eo NE. 21.8 -11.6 off —4.2 2.9 11 11.2 -7.0 12.1 19.6 
ONO Sees ec ce eren cee cocccnipaceoeees 1.9 —8 Ae: 1.6 ee 3.2 -.9 3 -1.6 1.9 
Crude materials for further processing..... 6.0 -11.6 3.3 1 =) 9.5 14.7 —11.3 a a 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs ................+ 4.2 -5.8 3.0 ee -9.4 12.9 -1.0 -4.0 -11. - 
es a ir Be ae CPO 19.1 -16.6 2:3 =12.3 =.1 3.7 51.2 -23.1 -23.8 36.9 
Otiiery et rete Cet Mee et peace 6 -7.6 5.7 10.7 ies -4.2 5.5 0) -16.0 14.0 
TE 


goods, prices for intermediate energy goods advanced 19.6 
percent in 1999, following a 12.1-percent drop in the 1998 cal- 
endar year. Also, the PPI for crude energy materials rose 36.9 
percent in 1999, following a 23.8-percent drop in 1998. While 
most energy products accelerated during 1999, each stage of 
process was driven by accelerating prices for petroleum-based 
commodities. 


Petroleum-based energy goods. Crude petroleum accounted 
for three-fourths of the acceleration in crude energy materials. 
In 1998, petroleum prices reached near-historic lows as world 
production increased 1.4 percent, petroleum demand from East 
Asia waned, and a warmer-than-normal 1997—98 winter sea- 
son decreased energy demand in the United States.? Crude 
petroleum prices, however, took a new direction in 1999 due to 
several factors that combined to push up oil prices by 172.0 
percent. First, domestic crude oil production fell from 228.1 
million barrels in 1998 to 214.6 million barrels in 1999, a decline 
of nearly 6.0 percent. This slowdown in production can be 
traced to a 10.6-percent drop in Alaskan crude oil output as 
well as a 4.8-percent decrease from the lower 48 States.’ 

In March 1999, the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) and several non-OPEC countries announced 
an agreement to reduce output. As a result, crude oil imports 
from some nations to the United States dropped significantly. 
(See table 2.) 

Other worldwide events also affected domestic oil prices 
in the United States. During most of the 1990s, the Far East 
enjoyed rapid economic expansion and the commensurate 
expanding demand for energy. However, in 1998, Japan’s eco- 
nomic growth rate fell 2.9 percent, real gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP) in Thailand dropped 8.1 percent, and the growth 
rate in South Korea fell 5.8 percent. Economic slumps in 
these and other Asian countries caused oil demand for indus- 
trial and other uses to decline. In 1999, these economies be- 
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gan to recover. Real GDP rebounded, and competition for 
available crude oil supplies increased. 

Petroleum-based products also led to the acceleration at 
the intermediate stage of process. (Approximately two-thirds 
of the acceleration in intermediate energy goods can be attrib- 
uted to petroleum-based energy products.) Jet fuel prices 
surged 90.9 percent from December 1998 to December 1999, 
after falling for 2 consecutive years. The indexes for diesel 
fuel, liquefied petroleum gas, and residual fuel also rose in 
1999, following a decrease in the prior year. 

More than half of the acceleration in prices for finished 
energy goods can be traced to a 74.8-percent surge in gaso- 
line prices, which followed a 33.1-percent drop in 1998. Chart 
1 illustrates the strong correlation in the price movements 
among crude petroleum and gasoline. Excluding gasoline, a 
more detailed look shows that the index for finished goods 
increased 1.3 percent in 1999, compared with the 2.9-percent 
gain in the overall index. Weather-related supply issues put 
upward pressure on gasoline prices as Hurricane Lenny forced 
the closing of refinery operations in the Caribbean. Also, 
refinery operations in Mississippi temporarily closed for main- 
tenance. Among other petroleum-based energy goods, prices 
for home heating oil jumped 89.4 percent, following a 36.1- 
percent decline in 1998. The indexes for finished lubri- 
cants and liquefied petroleum gas also increased in 1999. 
(See table 3.) 


Energy goods other than petroleum-based. Among other 
finished energy goods in 1999, electricity production declined 
as cooler weather in some parts of the country substantially 
reduced the need for air conditioning, keeping residential elec- 
tric power prices low. (The residential electric power index 
was the only finished energy component that fell in 1999.) In 
addition, with no significant generation outages in 1999, the 
wholesale supply of electricity was more than sufficient. 


| Table 2. | Imports of crude oil into the United States by 
country of origin, 1998-99 
Crude oil 
(thousand barrels) 
Country of origin Percent 
change 
1998 1999 
Arab opec 
Qatanee ns ere ear. 504 332 -34.1 
INUIWalltvescre sense cit ees 109,412 89,914 -17.8 
SaudirArabia ..ssccc.s0cccsseccse-0 512,452 506,272 -1.2 
Other opec 
WeneZlielalncscrc-.crecrcesn ee 502,552 419,893 -16.4 
NiQgeniaiezscr.ccrxstecs.vore es ances: 251,315 227,471 -9.5 
Non-opec 
Congo (Kinshasa) .............. 6,219 900 —85.5 
WEIMEN Recccc terete. 1,628 SHS -79.4 
15,376 4,763 -69.0 
14,908 9,227 -38.1 
19,423 14,748 24.1 
169,580 130,168 -23.2 
75,543 61,247 -18.9 
Malaysia ............:... 9,375 7,708 -17.8 
Congo (Brazzaville) .. 19,527 16,645 -14.8 
Guatemala ............ ‘ 8,311 7,632 -8.2 
MEXICO a seiere tsoecoece 482,252 457,655 5.1 
Source: Petroleum Supply Annual, 1999, Volume | (Energy Infor- 
mation Administration). See text footnote 3 for Internet address. 


Prices for residential natural gas increased, after falling in the 
previous year. 

Further up the energy pipeline, prices rose for commercial 
electric power, industrial natural gas, and commercial natural 
gas, after falling in 1998. The index for industrial electric 
power fell less in 1999 than in the prior year. By contrast, 
prices for coke oven products declined 5.4 percent in 1999, 
after edging up 0.1 percent in the prior year. 

At the crude stage of process, the index for natural gas 
rose 7.9 percent, following a 17.8-percent drop in 1998. By 
contrast, coal prices fell 9.3 percent, following a 1.2-percent 
decrease in the previous year. Following crude oil, natural 
gas and coal are the largest fuel sources used in the United 
States, each supplying 23.0 percent of U.S. consumption.° 

In 1999, natural gas prices increased mainly due to sum- 
mer cooling needs, anticipation of decreased injection 
rates, ensuing decreased winter storage levels, and de- 
creased drilling activity. Hot weather in California and the 
Southwest caused a higher-than-normal demand for air 
conditioning. Higher energy prices and demand in 1999 
also resulted from the temporary closings of hydroelectric 
power plants in the Northwest and West, due to the dams’ 
harmful environmental effects on some species of fish and 
birds. At the same time, a maintenance shutdown of 
California’s main north-south transmission line caused a 
decrease in supply. 


Foods and related products 


Producer prices for finished consumer foods accelerated in 
1999, rising 0.8 percent, after a 0.1-percent increase in 1998. 
Leading the way, pork prices jumped 29.8 percent, following a 
27.3-percent drop in 1998 and a 13.6-percent decline in 1997. 
Declining pork prices in 1998 resulted from overproduction, 
softer exports to Asia and Mexico, and price competition from 
Canadian imports. The rebound in pork prices for 1999 can be 
traced to a dramatic 266.9-percent jump in the index for slaugh- 
ter hogs. In addition, greater demand for U.S. pork exports in 
1999 pushed prices higher. (See table 4.) 

Also contributing to the increase in finished consumer 
foods was a 10.8-percent rise in beef and veal prices, which 
had declined 2.7 percent in 1998. Beef prices were very strong 
in the second half of 1999 in spite of record beef production 
and large supplies of pork and poultry. Demand for higher 
quality beef was unusually strong as U.S. and world econo- 
mies continued to strengthen, particularly in Asia. In addi- 
tion, expectations for a more festive holiday season bolstered 
demand for higher quality beef to insure adequate supplies. 

In contrast to rising meat prices, the dairy products index 
fell 11.1 percent in 1999, following a 10.7-percent gain in the 
prior year. Due to cold and dry weather throughout most of 
1997 and 1998, milk production fell, and dairy prices gradu- 
ally rose. During the same period, skyrocketing butter de- 
mand also pushed prices upward. However, prices for dairy 
products fell beginning in the first quarter of 1999 due to 
decreased demand and increased production levels. For the 
1999 calendar year, prices declined for fluid milk products, 
butter, cheese, and ice cream and frozen desserts. 

Among other finished consumer foods, prices rose for 
fresh fruits and melons, and for finfish and shellfish, after 
falling in the previous year. In contrast, the indexes for 
processed young chickens and for shortening and cook- 
ing oils declined in 1999, after increasing in 1998. 

At the earlier stages of processing, prices for interme- 
diate foods and feeds declined 4.2 percent throughout 
1999, following a 7.3-percent drop in 1998. The index for 
prepared animal feeds fell 2.7 percent, after dropping 20.4 
percent in the prior year. Crude vegetable oil prices de- 
clined due to decreasing crude input prices of corn and 
soybeans. The index for crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs 
edged down 0.1 percent in 1999, following an 1 i.0-percent 
drop during the 1998 calendar year. Slaughter cattle prices 
rose 19.4 percent, after falling 12.0 percent a year ago. Simi- 
larly, a large upturn for slaughter hog prices was posted in 
1999. The indexes for corn and alfalfa hay fell less than in 
the previous year. Conversely, fluid milk prices declined 
31.3 percent in 1999, after advancing 25.6 percent in 1998. 
The index for slaughter broilers and fryers also declined, fol- 
lowing an increase in the prior year. 
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| Chart 1. PPI for crude petroleum and gasoline, 1973-99 | 
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chart 2. Key commodity impacts to finished goods less foods and energy 
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Table 3. | Annual percent changes in Producer Price Indexes for selected energy items, 1994-99 
Index 1994 1995 1996 | 197 1998 | 1999 
| | | 
Finished GNENGY GOOGS meee. SHS el tien, -6.4 -11.7 18.1 
Gasoline sitssseesuesseesnneceneesneeeneeenes 11.2 2.4 27.1 -15.0 -33.1 74.8 
Home heating Oil .................02.. 6.9 11.9 25.0 —21.7 -36.1 89.4 
Residential electric power ......... 1:5 2 6 —2 20) =) 
Residential natural gas ............. -2.6 —-2.4 11.2 2.4 2.4 9 
Intermediate energy goods ........... 2.9 ded eZ -7.0 —12.1 19.6 
Natural gas to electric 
UNI Scatter etre Semen 3.4 -1.4 6.1 | 9.3 -24.3 15.6 
DISSE MUCIS Te .cactscsse cece 5.9 ite 26.2 | —22.5 -33.8 86.4 
GOUMUCIS ce ccees Sayers ctagerst ctor ess 4.3 6.1 26.1 —22.3 -35.8 90.9 
Commercial electric power ........ 2.3 6 =) | .0 silks) 6 
Liquefied petroleum gas ............ 13.0 3.9 71.4 —29.3 -32.6 87.0 
FROSIGUAIITUCIS sete. ccntccents eee 10.2 4.7 32.8 —7.6 -39.8 91.1 
Crude energy materials ................. -1 3.7 ay —23.1 —23.8 36.9 
NatitiallQaSicccrss.nteces-nseetece sac -14.0 =3 92.0 —27.9 —17.8 7.9 
Crude petroleum ...........::ccscccceees | PALL 10.8 35.8 -28.3 -48.6 172.0 
CO all err ee cae core se oes sear eons -2.1 -.8 -1.1 4.9 -1.2 -9.3 


Finished goods other than foods and energy 


The index for finished goods other than foods and energy 
increased 0.9 percent, after advancing 2.5 percent in 1998. 
Finished consumer goods less foods and energy increased 
1.2 percent, following a 4.2-percent gain in 1998. (See table 5.) 
By contrast, the index for capital equipment rose 0.3 percent 
in 1999, after showing no change a year earlier. Chart 2 illus- 
trates the key commodities contributing to the rise in finished 
goods less foods and energy in 1998 and 1999. 

Most of the deceleration in finished consumer goods other 
than foods and energy was due to much lower price increases 
for cigarettes and prescription drugs. The cigarette index rose 
9.6 percent in 1999, after jumping 49.4 percent in 1998, and 
prescription drug prices increased 0.8 percent, after gaining 
20.9 percent a year ago. 

Cigarette prices were idle for most of 1999 with the excep- 
tion of a 9.5-percent increase in September 1999. Tobacco 
manufacturers raised the per-pack price of cigarettes by 18 
cents to help pay a $206 billion legal settlement. The settle- 
ment also crippled the tobacco industry’s ability to market 
products by limiting advertisement locations. As a result of 
the price increase and better awareness of the ill effects of 
smoking, cigarette sales fell during most of 1999. 

In spite of double-digit growth in sales for prescription 
drugs in 1999, price increases slowed dramatically, up only 0.8 
percent, following a 20.9-percent hike in 1998. This decelera- 
tion was led by smaller price increases for minor tranquilizers, 
diuretics, cough and cold preparations, vitamins, and diabe- 
tes therapy drugs. The indexes for antispasmodic, cardiovas- 
cular therapy, and sedatives declined, after rising in 1998. 
However, price increases for systemic anti-infectives, hor- 
mones, and dermatologicals accelerated in 1999. The index 


for anti-arthritics rose, after falling in the prior year. 

Prices for other finished goods less foods and energy de- 
celerated in 1999. Price increases slowed for light motor 
trucks, book publishing, alcoholic beverages, periodical cir- 
culation, and household furniture. The indexes for men’s and 
boys’ apparel and for sporting and athletic goods declined, 
after rising in 1998. Conversely, prices rose more in 1999 than 
in the prior year for passenger cars, mobile homes, and news- 
paper circulation. 

Strong economic growth and a low unemployment rate 
helped raise sales of new cars by 6.8 percent in 1999. Passen- 
ger car prices rose 1.2 percent in 1999, versus 0.5 percent in 
1998. The 1999 passenger car index had the largest increase 
since a 1.7-percent rise in 1995. Domestic car production 
increased to 5.6 million units in 1999, after 4 consecutive years 
of decline.© Domestic car inventories were 1.3 million units at 
the end of 1999, the same as at the end of 1998. 

Within capital equipment, prices increased 0.3 percent in 
1999, after showing no change a year earlier. This slight ac- 
celeration was led by a 2.1-percent increase in civilian aircraft 
prices, following a 0.5-percent rise in 1998. The civilian air- 
craft index advanced due to cost increases for labor and ma- 
terials. Price increases also accelerated for commercial furni- 
ture, transformers and power regulators, and for agricultural 
machinery and equipment. In contrast, price increases slowed 
for light motor trucks, heavy motor trucks, and industrial ma- 
terial handling equipment. The indexes for communication 
equipment and for x-ray and electromedical equipment fell 
more than in 1998. 

The truck indexes increased at a slower rate in 1999 ver- 
sus the prior year. Prices for light trucks rose 0.3 percent, 
after advancing 1.0 percent in the previous year. This slower 
rate of increase can be traced to the bigger incentive pro- 
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| Table 4. | rl Annual percent changes in Producer Price Indexes for selected food items, 1994-99 
Index 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
: - 0.1 0.8 
Finished consumer foods........-.--.-- PH Re A : a oe a 
Or Kopeectereeeeve-concressnecseesvedeuseees = ; : a 
DAIRVIDROGUGES rr ccersaecc--ertacmeee =2:0 5.4 oe ie ee i - 
Fresh fruits and melons .......... -11.2 Pus, ne Pe . He ry 
Fresh and dry vegetables ....... 25.6 -36.0 —24. ae pa a 
Roasted Coffee ce 22cc2.-cvssneceree 49.8 -8.2 -8.4 ny oe ‘ee 
Beefi and) Veal... ..--:.secenese-e 4.8 -1.4 7.4 Es me i 
Processed poultry ...............++ ~3.7 8.4 2.6 ; : ; 
Intermediate foods and feeds....... 4.5 10.3 2.1 3 ey: ae 
Prepared animal feeds ............ -10.6 20.6 5.4 re os Bee 
Crude vegetable oils ............... 4.1 -14.1 -9.3 5 : - 
FOU Ries coe este vesalvaesecscevsrax fate -1.1 20.1 —9.0 -8.2 —5.6 . é 
Confectionery materials .......... 2.2 is) Pas -15.8 -1 : BS 
Refined SUGAL ............:e0seeereees 8 8 4.2 —-4.5 e 
- - -.1 
Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs .. -9.4 12.9 1.0 —4.0 11.0 : 
SIGUGNTEMMOGS cecez-2e---2--avs. -se0e> —21.3 40.6 23.2 21.7 -76.8 266.9 
SOV CAMS ieee saceeecscneeah x naseauenacee -18.1 26.7 onl 1.8 —21.3 -17.5 
WhGatarcs eta sat etn anersene cas -5.6 29.9 -19.3 -11.3 -15.0 —13.9 
COM Giteceeent oeeeed theaters -22.4 49.4 =21.0 2.2 22.5 -12.4 
IUIGMilkcee. 2-ceee vec tencensceseer nes —§.2 8.4 1.1 2.8 25.6 -31.3 
Slaughter cattle ...........csse =) Oe 25 2.0 —12.0 19.4 


grams aimed at boosting sales on some models. The index for 
heavy trucks rose 1.4 percent, following a 3.9-percent gain in 
1998. Sales of medium-duty trucks increased more than 20.0 
percent in 1999, and heavy-duty truck sales were 25.4 percent 
above 1998 levels. 

The index for electronic computers fell 19.7 percent in 1999. 
Quality improvement in CPUs, hard drives, and other com- 
puter components contributed to the falling prices of elec- 
tronic computers. Improving technology and production pro- 
cesses continued to result in a better product for a lower 
price. In addition, price competition continued in all seg- 
ments of the computer hardware industry. 


Intermediate industrial materials 


The PPI for intermediate materials less foods and energy rose 
1.9 percent, after falling 1.6 percent in 1998. This upturn was 
mainly due to a 4.0-percent price increase for nondurable 
manufacturing materials, following a 5.3-percent decline in 
1998. Durable manufacturing materials also rose, after falling 
in the prior year. The index for materials and components for 
construction rose at a higher rate in 1999 than in 1998. 
(See table 6.) 

Within nondurable manufacturing materials, the indexes 
for plastic resins and materials and organic chemicals ad- 
vanced due to significantly higher prices for crude petroleum 
in 1999. Prices for plastic resins and materials advanced 15.9 
percent, after falling 13.4 percent in 1998. Similarly, the in- 
dexes for primary basic organic chemicals, paperboard, paper, 
and woodpulp rose, after declining in the prior year. For 
woodpulp—a material input to paper and paperboard pro- 
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duction—rising prices were due to strong demand and lower 
inventories caused by the closure of several major woodpulp 
producers. Higher prices for paperboard in 1999 also resulted 
from supply interruptions caused by natural disasters such as 
Hurricane Floyd. 

The inedible fats and oils index fell for the second con- 
secutive year. This index is very sensitive to movements in 
grain prices and tends to be volatile; monthly price move- 
ments have ranged from a low of —20.4 percent (March 1999) 
to a high of +14.5 percent (October 1999). General weakness 
in global agricultural commodity prices is the key factor caus- 
ing the year’s downward movement. 

The price movements of several commodities worked to 
dampen the overall acceleration within the nondurable manu- 
facturing materials index in 1999. The phosphates index de- 
creased 8.6 percent, after gaining 4.6 percent in 1998, and 
prices for alkalies and chlorine, gray fabrics, processed yarns 
and threads, and synthetic fibers fell more in 1999 than in the 
previous year. 

The durable manufacturing materials index rose 2.4 per- 
cent during 1999, after posting a 5.5-percent decline in 1998. 
Prices for primary nonferrous metals (including copper and 
aluminum) rose 14.0 percent in 1999, following a 16.7-percent 
drop a year ago. Prices for these products rebounded due to 
strong demand from the automotive industry and the con- 
struction sector. The flat glass index fell less than in the 
previous year. Prices for steel mill products fell 2.4 percent, 
following a 6.5-percent decline in 1998. This slower rate of 
price decline may be attributed to falling import levels and 
some reduction in the large inventory of imported steel ac- 
cumulated in 1998. 


Table 5. Teeg 36 percent changes in Producer Price Indexes for selected finished goods other than foods and energy, 
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The index for materials and components for construction 
registered a 2.2-percent gain in 1999, after edging up only 0.1 
percent during 1998. More than half of this acceleration was 
due to the index for softwood lumber’s 10.1-percent rise in 
1999, following a 10.1-percent decline last year. Softwood 
lumber prices rose steadily during the first half of 1999 (except 
for a slight drop in April) due to an active construction sector, 
then weakened after July. Prices for other commodities con- 
tributed to the acceleration in the construction materials in- 
dex. Prices for plastic construction products and nonferrous 
wire and cable also rose, after falling in 1998, and the indexes 
for gypsum products and millwork rose more than in the pre- 
vious year. By contrast, plywood prices fell 0.2 percent in 
1999, following a 4.9-percent rise in 1998. The index for air 
conditioning and refrigeration equipment also fell, after in- 
creasing in the previous year. Cement prices rose less than in 
the prior calendar year. 


Crude nonfood materials less energy 


Prices for crude nonfood materials less energy rose 14.0 per- 
cent in 1999, after declining 16.0 percent in the prior calendar 
year. More than half of the acceleration in this index was due 
to price increases for iron and steel scrap and wastepaper. 
The index for iron and steel scrap rose 40.0 percent, following 
a 39.9-percent drop in the previous year. Domestic demand 
for iron and steel scrap in 1999 was strong, while Asian de- 
mand continued to rise. The wastepaper index jumped 110.5 
percent, following a 28.9-percent fall in 1998. The rising prices 


Index 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Finished goods other than foods and 
NICE Vereen ees en ee: 52. 1.6 2.6 0.6 0.0 25 0.9 
Finished consumer goods less foods 
ANGICNCIQ Vere. errs eens nesevee 1.4 2.8 8 8 4.2 Wer 
PASSENGCHCANS secretes: eee ericson Peal ila -8 —2.6 ©) Vez 
Weigh tatiickS 2 ses ceetess een ees 3:3 1E5 2 -3.6 1.0 3 
LESChIDUONIGRUQS en eceenen eee ene 3.1 4.2 2.0 3.6 20.9 8 
Over-the-counter drugS ..........ccceseeeee Wee let -1.7 3 .0 x) 
CIG ACU eS ease ete wate cre rata: etveaceeepen sss -.1 3.7 3.3 10.0 49.4 9.6 
BOOKS Wetter, Sei ce aeee tee een eens 5.4 6.5 32 Sis 44 1.8 
PCNlOGICalS re ccesere ct hee caes Stare ee eee Tans 3.6 4.8 2.0 4.0 3.4 Vb 
NOWSDaDETS ar. neccess cesses acute asses sans 3.3 8.8 4.2 al Veil 1.4 
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for wastepaper in 1999 may be linked to increased paper pro- 
duction and increased usage of recycled materials in paper 
products. Upturns in the indexes for aluminum base scrap, 
copper ores, softwood logs, and copper base scrap also con- 
tributed to the price acceleration in basic industrial materials 
in 1999. By contrast, the index for raw cotton decreased 20.8 
percent in 1999, after registering an 8.0-percent decline in 1998. 
Price increases for gold ores and phosphates declined from 
their 1998 increases. The index for pulpwood logs fell more 
than in the prior year, while prices for construction sand, 
gravel, and crushed stone rose less. 


Selected service industries 


Among the available PPI service industries, the rate of price 
increase received by physician offices slowed from 2.6 per- 
cent in 1998 to 2.1 percent in 1999. Because health insurance 
and managed care companies are benchmarking more of their 
price changes to medicare, the annual price movements in 
medicare treatments and non-medicare treatments are begin- 
ning to converge. In an effort to compete for managed care 
dollars, there was a growing trend toward consolidating prac- 
tices to increase bargaining power. These physician net- 
works bring together partners with management skills, man- 
aged care expertise, information systems, and capital. (See 
table 7.) 

In 1999, the index for general medical and surgical hospi- 
tals rose at a somewhat faster rate—1.8 percent versus 1.3 
percent in 1998. Prices received by psychiatric hospitals rose 
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Table 6. 


foods and energy, 1994-99 


Annual percent changes in Producer Price Indexes for selected intermediate and 


crude materials other than 


0.9 percent in 1999, after increasing 0.5 percent in 1998, 
while the index for specialty hospitals (except psychiatric) 
advanced 2.7 percent in 1999, following a 2.3-percent rise in 
the prior year. One factor behind these accelerations was 
the influence that health maintenance organizations (HMOs) 
exercised over service providers. In the past, pressures by 
managed care companies in the healthcare industry helped 
keep inflation toa minimum. However, further cost contain- 
ment approaches are difficult to find. As a result, providers 
have been forced to increase prices as costs rise, leading to 
higher reimbursement rates. 

The robust U.S. economy grew more than 4.0 percent 
during 1999 and coupled with higher fuel costs, permitted 
the distribution service industries to set higher prices. Of 
the 20 distribution service industries for which PPI pub- 
lishes price indexes, all but three industries showed in- 
creased prices in 1999. This compares to 1998, when all but 
four industries raised prices. Freight transportation arrange- 
ment, freight transportation on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and crude petroleum pipelines were the three in- 
dustries with declining prices in 1999. A common theme 
among industries with increasing prices in 1999 was higher 
fuel prices. 

The trucking (except local) index rose 3.4 percent for the 
second consecutive year. Petroleum, mostly in the form of 
motor fuels, is consumed primarily for transportation pur- 
poses. Crude prices have changed significantly over the 
past year with prices rising from $12 per barrel in mid-Feb- 
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ruary 1999—representing the lowest prices in nominal terms 
since 1986—to more than $25 per barrel by the end of the year.’ 
These higher fuel costs—combined with strong economic con- 
ditions, higher equipment costs, and driver shortages—attrib- 
uted to this industry’s higher prices. 

Rail freight transportation prices steadily declined over the 
last several years, despite periodic marginal increases and the 
problems attributed to consolidations and mergers in the mid- 
1990s. The index for railroad line-haul operations rose 0.1 per- 
cent in 1999, after rising 0.5 percent in 1998. Similar to last year, 
this advance reflected increased charges for trailer-on-flatcar 
freight shipments and passenger transportation services. Prices 
for non-trailer-on-flatcar freight shipments fell 0.2 percent for 
the year. In 1999, intermodal (shippers and containers on flat- 
cars) freight volume totaled more than 9 million trailers and con- 
tainers—3.1 percent higher than in the prior year. Total freight 
volume for domestic railroads reached 1,404.6 billion ton-miles 
for 1999, representing a 1.8-percent increase from last year. Car- 
load freight volume actually decreased 0.8 percent in 1999. 

The index for scheduled air transportation accelerated from 
2.5 percent in 1998 to 6.7 percent in 1999. Prices for the 
nonscheduled air transportation industry also rose in 1999. 
Fuel costs account for more than 10.0 percent of total ex- 
penses in the airline industry. As a result, a 90.9-percent 
jump in jet fuel prices put upward pressure on air transporta- 
tion prices in 1999. In addition, a strong U.S. economy helped 
increase demand for air travel. The airline industry enjoyed its 
eighth consecutive year of air traffic growth in 1999. Through- 


| Table 7. Percent change in Producer Price Indexes for the net output of selected service industries, 1993-99 
sic 
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out the first half of 1999, revenue passenger miles increased at 
a 3.3-percent annual rate. 

Other transportation service industries with increasing price 
indexes in 1999 include courier services (land and air), farm 
product warehousing and storage, marine cargo handling, tug- 
ging and towing services, and airports and airport services. 
From December 1998 to December 1999, the index for foreign 
freight transportation jumped 22.9 percent, following a 4.7- 
percent rise during the same period in 1998. Domestic freight 
transportation and water transportation also rose in 1999. 

Among real estate industries, the index for operators and 
lessors of nonresidential buildings rose 5.7 percent in 1999, 
after registering a 1.2-percent increase in 1998. The strong 
economy helped keep vacancy rates low and created good 
opportunities for new construction. During the third quarter 
of 1999, the national rental vacancy rate stood at 8.2 percent.® 
The U.S. Census Bureau’s vacancy rate for all rental apart- 
ments (five or more units in structure) fell to 8.7 percent, the 
lowest rate since 1985.’ Similarly, in the professionally man- 
aged, generally “upscale” segment of the market, vacancies 
dropped to 3.9 percent. While 1999 was relatively lackluster 
for nonresidential construction as a whole, the most impres- 
sive growth came from continued gains in the office sector. 
As a partial result of the mini-boom in office buildings, the 
commercial sector posted a gain of nearly 8.0 percent—almost 
three times the overall nonresidential average.'® 

The index for real estate agents and managers increased 1.5 
percent in 1999, after rising 2.6 percent in the previous year. 
Real estate brokerage increased 3.3 percent, and real estate 
appraising increased 8.1 percent in 1999. Continued plentiful 
employment, rising real income, 7.0-percent mortgage rate fluc- 
tuations, and higher limits on Federal Housing Administration 
loans, all led to increasing home sales, as well as higher fees 
for appraisals and commissions on sales. 

The functions performed by advertising, legal, and account- 
ing firms are required in the day-to-day operations of most 
companies, and professional, scientific, and technical firms in 
the United States maintain a worldwide client base. Domestic 
economic strength has further increased demand for activities 
such as corporate real estate, banking and commercial-type 
legal counsel, auditing, and tax preparation and consulting. 
The indexes for all of these service lines increased in 1999 for 
the third consecutive year. As a result of the strong economy, 
new construction helped raise prices for architectural design, 
analysis, and consulting services. 

The index for radio broadcasting advanced 7.7 percent in 
1999, following a 0.8-percent rise in the previous year. The 
dramatic rise in prices for radio broadcasting can be attributed 
to higher radio advertising rates in 1999, As a result of the 
deregulatory Telecommunications Act of 1996, the industry 
has experienced the benefits brought on by the large number 
of mergers and acquisitions. This industry consolidation al- 
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lowed large radio groups to control more of the market and 
have greater pricing power. It also allowed these groups to 
package their less-valuable inventory with their highly priced 
spots, resulting in greater prices across the board. Also, the 
radio industry reaped great benefits from heavy spending for 
advertising due to new e-commerce and other web-related com- 
panies in the last year. In addition, demand for advertisement 
creation and placement increased at a faster rate in 1999. 

The index for cable and other pay television services rose 
3.3 percent, after a 3.7-percent increase in 1998. Price increases 
continued to advance for subscriber services. Prior to this 
year, the Federal Communications Commission regulated rates 
for most levels of cable service. However, 1996 Telecommuni- 
cations Act provisions brought an end to rate regulation. Since 
March of 1999, cable systems have been free from most rate 
regulations and now have the ability to increase rates at their 
own discretion. A limiting factor that cable systems consid- 
ered when making pricing decisions is the direct-to-home sat- 
ellite industry, which experienced considerable growth in its 
subscriber base. Cable advertising rates increased in 1999. 
This followed a trend of rising prices in the previous few years. 
The proliferation of cable channels also led to increased com- 
petition, forcing individual networks to keep their prices rela- 
tively stable. New advertising opportunities on the Internet 
also led to greater competition for advertising dollars. 

The index for telephone communication (except radio tele- 
phone) fell 3.0 percent, following a 1.7-percent drop in 1998. 
Competition among long-distance carriers forced public- 
switched toll prices down 5.8 percent. The index for local 
service (except private lines) increased only 0.2 percent. Little 
has changed in price levels since passage of the 1996 Tele- 
communications Act. Portions of this Act were meant to in- 
crease competition and reduce prices for local telephone ser- 
vice; however, outcomes have not yet been realized to any 
substantial degree. 

The index for wireless telecommunications (introduced 
in June 1999) advanced 3.0 percent during the 6 months 
ended in December. This advance was largely attributable 
to increases in cellular and other wireless voice grade ser- 
vice (up 6.0 percent) and paging services (up 9.4 percent) 
over the 6-month period. 

The index for passenger car rental (without drivers) rose 
3.8 percent in 1999, after falling 4.0 percent in 1998. Higher 
fuel prices and an expanding economy favoring expendi- 
tures for leisure and business travel contributed to this 
turnaround. 

Prices received by providers of hotels and motels rose 
2.8 percent, following a 4.2-percent gain in the prior year. 
Charges for guestroom rentals rose 3.8 percent, while 
prices for food and beverages rose 2.9 percent. However, 
other guest services such as casino games fell 5.4 percent. 
The strong economy has helped to keep occupancy rates 


relatively high, allowing hotels and motels to increase room- 
rental charges. 

Prepackaged software prices showed a 2.4-percent de- 
crease in 1999, after a 0.9-percent rise in its first year of publi- 
cation. Falling prices were partly due to declines in computer 
games and other prepackaged software. 

In its first year of publication, the index for property and 
casualty insurance increased 1.1 percent. The 2.8-percent in- 
crease in homeowners insurance helped stimulate the increase 
in the property and casualty insurance index for 1999. One 
explanation for this increase is that many insurers addressed 
catastrophic losses through higher premiums, especially in 


Notes 


catastrophe-prone zones. According to the Property Claim 
Services unit of Insurance Services Office, Inc., the United 
States experienced 99 catastrophic events through September 
1999 with insured losses of $7.4 billion. 

By contrast, the index for life insurance carriers declined 
0.3 percent from December 1998 to December 1999. Declines 
for life insurance policies and fixed-rate deferred annuities 
attributed to the drop in life insurance carriers. In order to 
remain competitive, many insurers are also decreasing their 
premiums for the various life insurance policies they sell. In- 
creased competition from consolidation in the industry also 
contributed to the decrease in life insurance carriers. LJ 


' For details, see Todd Wilson, “Core consumer prices in 1999; low by 
historical standards,” Monthly Labor Review, April 2000, pp. 3-5. 
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Married women, work, 


and values 


Working women appear to have a personal-value structure 
different from that of nonworking women; 

economic and political values are more prominent 

among women who work, while social and religious values 
play a greater role for women who stay at home 


n examination of the relevant data 
At a continuing secular increase 

in the labor force participation of mar- 
ried women—a phenomenon Ralph Smith called 
a “subtle revolution” two decades ago.' However, 
this growth has slowed down in recent years and 
has at times been interrupted by factors such as 
increased educational investment among married 
women, the recession of the early 1990s, a rising 
birthrate, and a slowdown in women’s return to 
work after giving birth. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics projects that by the year 2008, women 
will form 48 percent of the labor force, compared 
with 46 percent in 1998.’ Women in their forties 
who are not in the labor force mostly are taking 
care of their family (58 percent) or are retired 
(29 percent).‘ 

Cross-sectional studies usually have sup- 
ported the idea that the higher the husband’s 
income, the lower is the labor force participa- 
tion rate of his wife. This relationship is just 
what the theory of the backward-bending sup- 
ply curve would predict—a strong inverse re- 
lationship, other things being equal, between 
husbands’ income and women’s participation 
rate. A wife’s freedom from the labor market 
is looked at as a normal good. So, accordingly, 
only “poor” women work out of economic 
necessity. Husbands with higher incomes would 
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tend to have a smaller proportion of wives in 
the labor force, because they could afford the 
luxury of stay-at-home wives and the wives 
could be relieved of the stress of contributing 
to the family income. However, considering the 
rise in real income that, in general, has taken 
place over time, the increase in labor force par- 
ticipation of wives in recent years generates 
some doubt about the presumptive relationship. 
The need for money to help make ends meet 
seems to be one of the most popular explana- 
tions of wives working, but that can hardly be 
the reason for the rapid rise in married women’s 
participation rate,° because wives stayed home 
in earlier decades, when their husbands were 
earning less. Needing money seems to be a uni- 
versal and constant factor and thus cannot ex- 
plain the increasing labor force participation 
of women.® 

The theory of labor supply, which relies on 
the income and substitution effects of a change 
in the wage rate, views the demand for leisure 
as a consumption good. However, women are 
faced with a three-way model of choice when 
making labor market decisions. The choices 
are leisure, paid work, and unpaid work in the 
home. As the wage rate changes, income, the 
price of leisure, and the monetary value of the 
productivity of work time in the market compared — 


with time spent at home change for women. This scenario helps 
explain why the labor force participation of women is increasing 
in spite of the increasing real incomes of husbands.’ 

Studies have shown that the labor force participation rate 
_ of wives whose husbands’ incomes were in the top half of the 
income distribution has been rising more than the rate of wives 
whose husbands’ incomes were in the lower half. Higher earn- 
ing husbands tend to have higher earning wives, so surely, 
other, nonpecuniary factors are involved that make the par- 
ticipation-income relationship less negative.® 

The labor force participation of married women has in- 
creased sharply since 1960. Studies have shown that some 
other factors besides their husbands’ income influence 
women’s participation.” Among these factors are an increase 
in the amount of the wives’ education, an increasing wage 
rate, the changing economic position of women and the char- 
acter and conditions of their work, declines in the male-female 
earnings gap and in sex discrimination, lower fertility, a larger 
interval between marriage and the birth of the first child, the 
use of birth control, the development of time- and labor-saving 
capital-intensive devices (household technology), a secular 
decline in the length of the workweek, increasing urbaniza- 
tion, the unemployment and inflation rates, and, finally, gov- 
ernment laws and practices. 

According to so-called push-and-pull theories, the factors 
influencing women’s decisions whether to participate in the 
labor force can be subdivided into those external to the house- 
hold and those internal to the household.!° External factors, 
based on supply and demand in the labor market, will pull 
women from home into the workforce as a response to excess 
demand. Internal factors, related to the characteristics of the 
individual and the household, will push women out of home 
into the labor market. 

Some attribute a portion of the increasing labor force par- 
ticipation of wives to “women’s increasing perception of mar- 
ket work and careers as sources of rewards (psychic as well 
as financial) that can be complementary to rather than substi- 
tutable for careers in the home.”'' Today, the traditional fam- 
ily model of husband as breadwinner and wife as homemaker 
holds only for a very small proportion of couples. Dual-earner 
families are a major and growing segment of the labor force, 
and increasing numbers of earners in such families are taking 
second jobs. A 1997 Monthly Labor Review article states that, 
in 1996, the multiple-jobholding rate for women was 6.2 per- 
cent, slightly higher than the 6.1-percent rate for men, and 
that women accounted for 47 percent of all multiple jobhold- 
ers that year.’ 

In most economic models, economic agents are assumed 
to be in some sense rational. As consumers, they maximize 
expected utility, and as producers, expected profit. As ratio- 
nal agents, they choose, among alternative courses of action, 
the one that, on the average, will leave them best off. In the 
language of the utilitarian, they maximize that expected util- 


ity which is the subjective value of perceived possible out- 
comes. According to some researchers, people seem to be 
maximizing expected utility rather well. 

Besides economic factors, personal values could explain 
the differences in the decisionmaking behavior of different 
groups of people. Personal values are ideas about what is de- 
sirable in situations in which there are alternative courses of 
action. Personal values are believed to be stable and, accord- 
ing to Edward Spranger, may be classified as theoretical, eco- 
nomic, aesthetic, social, political, and religious." 

In this article, particular attention is given to the concept of 
personal values and to their structure in different individuals 
in order to examine the possible effect of those values on labor 
market-related decisions of married women. The purpose of 
the article is twofold: (1) to examine the effect of the personal- 
value structures of a group of women, some who work and 
some who do not, on their decisions regarding labor force par- 
ticipation and (2) to test the truth of the statement that both 
socioeconomic and sociopsychological factors affect the la- 
bor market-related decisions of women. As the discussion up 
to now has indicated, much of the literature from the 1960s on 
down through the 1980s has focused on external factors in 
explaining women’s increasing labor force participation. Even 
a very recent source—the December 1999 issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, devoted entirely to women in the workforce— 
concentrates almost exclusively on extrinsic influences on 
women’s connection to the labor force. But a tradition dealing 
with internal, or intrinsic, aspects of women’s decisions to go 
to work—a tradition that coexisted with the external-factors 
explanation during the 1960s through 1980s—deserves some 
attention as well. It is this tradition into which a personal-value 
account of women’s increasing labor force participation falls. 


Personal values 


Half a century ago, Clyde Kluckhohn defined value as “a con- 
ception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of an individual or char- 
acteristic of a group, of the desirable which influences the se- 
lection from available modes, means, and ends of action.’ In 
two separate works, one by Anthony G. Athos and Robert E. 
Coffey and the other by Karl E. Scheibe, the authors describe 
personal values as ideas and questions about what is good, 
desirable, or preferable for individuals in situations in which 
they are faced with alternative courses of action.'® According 
to Milton Rokeach, values are “abstract ideas, positive or nega- 
tive, not tied to any specific object or situation, representing a 
person’s beliefs about modes of conduct. . . . [They are] “stand- 
ards of oughts and shoulds.””"’ In this respect, George W. Eng- 
land observes that a person’s value structure is “a relatively 
permanent perceptual framework which shapes and influences 
the general nature of an individual’s behavior. Values are simi- 
lar to attitudes but are more ingrained, permanent, and stable 
in nature.”'® Rokeach, too, states that values are deeper and 
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broader than attitudes and are determinants, rather than com- 
ponents, of attitudes. 19 Values inform behavior standards, goals, 
one’s assessment of how attractive outcomes, events, and ob- 
jects are, and, in the end, one’s motivation to do all sorts of 
things.”° 


Classification of personal values 


In his book Types of Men, Spranger classified people into six 
major groups on the basis of their value orientations: 


1. The theoretical. This type of person’s primary interests 
are the discovery of truth and the systematic ordering of 
knowledge. To pursue his or her goals, the theoretical per- 
son will take a “cognitive” approach, will look for identi- 
ties and differences, will disregard the beauty or utility of 
objects in judgments, and will seek only to observe and to 
reason. The theoretical individual is an intellectual with em- 
pirical, critical, and rational proclivities; examples are sci- 
entists and philosophers. 


2. The economic. The economic person is mainly interested 
in utility, self-preservation, the practical affairs of the busi- 
ness world, production, marketing, consumption, the use 
of economic resources, the elaboration of credit, and the 
accumulation of tangible wealth. Thus, his or her decisions 
are dominated by the expected economic and practical re- 
sults. This type of individual is thoroughly practical and 
represents the stereotype of the American businessperson. 


3. The aesthetic. Interested primarily in the artistic aspects 
of life, the aesthetic person values form and harmony, judges 
events in terms of grace, symmetry, or harmony and fitness, 
and enjoys events for their own sake. 


4. The social. This type of person loves people and has an 
altruistic or philanthropic outlook on life. Viewing other 
people as ends, the social individual tries to be kind, sym- 
pathetic, and unselfish. He or she looks at theoretical, eco- 
nomic, and aesthetic people as having rather cold and inhu- 
man orientations. The social person values love as the most 
important component of a human relationship and has an 
attitude toward life that approaches that of the religious type. 


5. The political. This type of person’s main interest is power 
in all activities (not just politics). Often, political individu- 
als are leaders in many areas, seeking personal power, in- 
fluence, renown, and recognition. 


6. The religious. The religious person is mystical and seeks 
to relate, in a meaningful way, to the cosmos as a whole. 
His or her mental activity is constantly directed toward cre- 
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ating the highest and most satisfying values in experience. 


According to Spranger, all people have all of these per- 
sonal values, which form a hierarchy that varies from person 
to’person. Gordon W. Allport, Philip E. Vernon, and Gardner 
Lindzey offer an empirical design for measuring the relative 
importance of the six personal values within each individual’s 
personal-value hierarchy.”! 


Personal values and decisionmaking 


The importance of judgment in making decisions has long 
been recognized, primarily because of the following three 
major considerations: 


1. One cannot physically gather, assimilate, and evaluate all of 
the information related to the numerous external forces that 
are operative in any given situation. 


2. Whatever amount of information that can be collected and 
evaluated is frequently imperfect in regard to what it tells 
us. 


3. The large number of variables related to strategic decisions 
cannot be modeled, in the sense of establishing precise func- 
tional relationships that provide a deterministic output or 
“correct” decisions. 


Accordingly, the rolé of judgment is most significant when 
rendering a decision depends on evaluating imperfect infor- 
mation. Thus, in these situations, making a decision is not 
wholly an objective process, and the personal values of 
decisionmakers play an important role. 

Over the years, a number of researchers have examined the 
influence of personal-value structures on behavior and on the 
selection of alternative courses of action in making decisions.” 
The general consensus is that values are, or at least become, a 
part of one’s personality that affect an individual’s goal-oriented 
behavior and decisionmaking. 


The study 


The study reported in this article required a group of women, 
some of whom worked and some of whom did not. To provide 
a specific class with some degree of homogeneity, the wives 
of all male employees of a certain institution were chosen for 
the study. Two groups were expected to emerge from this popu- 
lation: working women and nonworking women. To test the 
hypotheses related to the personal-value differences among 
the two groups of women, some measure of the relative promi- 
nence of the six basic interests or motives constituting per- 
sonal values was needed. 

The data were collected with the use of a questionnaire, 
the first part of which contained questions related to the 


respondent’s highest level of educational attainment, employ- 

ment status, spouse’s income and any income other than the 

respondent’s wages, and, finally, number of children under 

18 and 6 years old. Then the Allport, Vernon, and Lindzey 

questionnaire,” based on Spranger’s book, was administered, 

with a few changes to make it more applicable to women. 
The following null hypotheses were tested: 


(I) The mean scores of personal values do not differ from per- 
son to person; that is, all values have the same degree of promi- 
nence among all individuals. 


(II) The mean scores of corresponding personal values for the 
working and nonworking groups of women do not differ; that 
is, the personal-value structures of the two groups of women 
are the same. 


(III) For each personal value, the mean scores between indi- 
viduals do not differ among the two groups of women. 


A word of explanation is in order regarding the difference be- 
tween hypotheses (II) and (III). Hypothesis (ID) considers all 
values at once and tests the overall difference between the per- 
sonal-value structures of the two groups; hypothesis (III) looks 
at a personal value at a time. Usually, the first overall differ- 
ence is tested, and if that is proven to obtain, then more de- 
tailed tests are needed to see if each of the values is signifi- 
cantly different or if only some of them are. If hypothesis (ID) 
results in no overall differences between the two groups, then 
no more testing is done. 

The purpose in testing these null hypotheses was to see 
whether personal values have different degrees of relative 
prominence, whether working and nonworking women have 
different personal-value structures, and whether economic and 
political values are higher in the hierarchy of personal values 
than are social and religious values among working women 
(because economic and political values might appear more 
closely tied to work). 

Out of all the questionnaires mailed, 69 percent (145 of 
211) were completed and returned; the few that were com- 
pleted incorrectly were excluded from the study, leaving a to- 
tal of 140 (66 percent) completed questionnaires that were used. 
The following tabulation shows the employment status of the 
respondents: 


Frequency Percent 
IWOUKSisctesessetsasess cusses: 91 65 
Does not work ..........4. 49 35 


Based on their responses to the different questions in the 
questionnaire, six scores ranking the personal values were cal- 
culated for each of the participants. The scores, as well as the 
rest of the personal information gathered, were then analyzed 


by using the following techniques: 


1. The software package SPSsx (Statistical Package for Social 
Science) was used to analyze the data statistically.” 


2. Frequency distributions were utilized to observe the distri- 
bution of the participants among different subgroupings 
with respect to their level of education, employment sta- 
tus, husband’s income and other incomes, and number of 
children. 


3. Mean scores of the six personal values were computed for 
all participants and also all subgroupings, in order to com- 
pare the rankings of the personal values among the work- 
ing-nonworking groups and subgroups. 


4. Multivariate analysis of variance was employed to exam- 
ine the overall differences in personal values among all 
participants and among working-nonworking groups. 


5. Univariate analysis of variance was used to examine differ- 
ences among working-nonworking groups and subgroups 
with respect to each of their personal values. 


Results 


The results of the study may be summarized as follows (see 
table 1 for the mean scores of personal values): 


1. According to the frequency distributions and cross tabula- 
tions of the participants, working wives and nonworking 
wives have a high degree of similarity with respect to fac- 
tors such as other income besides the wife’s wages and sala- 
ries, level of education, and number of children. 


2. For the overall population of the study, a group of personal 
values with different degrees of relative importance was 
observed. These personal values are rank ordered and could 
be presented in a hierarchy of priorities based on the de- 
gree of the relative importance (mean score) attached to 
each of them. Accordingly, null hypothesis (I) is rejected. 


3. For the population as a whole, the ranking of personal val- 
ues is, from highest to lowest, religious, aesthetic, social, 
theoretical, political, and economic. 


4. Working and nonworking wives had similar rankings of 
personal values, except that the aesthetic and social values 
were inverted between the two groups. 


5. The degrees of relative importance of the six personal val- 


ues differ significantly for the two groups of women. Ac- 
cordingly, null hypothesis (II) is rejected. 
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Table 1. | Personal-value hierarchies of the whole population, working women, and nonworking women, ranked 


6. Religious value is the dominant personal value for the whole 
population. But it has a higher degree of relative impor- 
tance for nonworking women than for the working group. 


7. Social value is more important to nonworking women than 
to working women. 


8. Economic and political values are more important to work- 
ing women than to nonworking women. 


9. Theoretical value and, even more so, aesthetic value are 
similar in importance to both groups of women. 


10. In accordance with items 6, 7, and 8, null hypothesis (II) 
is rejected for most of the personal values, except for the 
theoretical and aesthetic. 


IN THIS ARTICLE, THE PERSONAL-VALUE STRUCTURES OF WOMEN have 
been examined to ascertain whether they have any effect on 
the women’s labor market-related decisions. Women’s personal 


Notes 


by mean score 
Whole population Working women : Nonworking women 
Rank if 
Personal Mean Personal Mean Personal Mean 
value score value score value score 
Whe dezesise Religious 34.93 Religious 33.66 Religious 37.28 
2 eens Aesthetic 32.63 Aesthetic 32.64 Social é 32.70 
Sia Social 31.91 Social 31.48 Aesthetic 32.60 
rere Theoretical 30.35 Theoretical 30.75 Theoretical 29.61 
Girne Political 25.81 Political 26.58 Political 
Pete Economic 24.38 Economic 24.90 Economic 


values appear to have different degrees of relative importance 
and are ranked by each individual. The hierarchy of personal 
values of working women appears to be different from that of 
nonworking women. 

When the two groups of women are broken down further 
into subgroups, significant differences are still observed among 
some personal values. However, the hierarchies do not differ 
as strongly as in the more aggregated groups. This phenom- 
enon could be explained by the fact that, as the groups are 
disaggregated, the personal-value hierarchies of the members 
of a subgroup become more similar. 

The mean scores for the personal values of working women 
and nonworking women, as well as the mean scores of other 
subgroupings, indicate that economic and political values have 
a greater relative importance for working women than do so- 
cial and religious values, which are relatively more important 
for nonworking women. A followup study might be conducted 
with a larger group of women in a larger geographic area where 
the participants are not as homogeneous. In all likelihood, 
even more significant dissimilarities between the personal 
values of working and nonworking women will be found. 0 
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Technical Note 


The impact of strikes 
on current employment 
statistics 


Karthik A. Rao 


mong the important economic indi- 

cators released by the Government 
each month is the employment estimate 
from the Current Employment Statistics 
(CES) program.' It is important for users 
of CES data to understand how strikes 
affect CES estimates so that they can ac- 
curately interpret the economic meaning 
of the change in the number of employ- 
ees over the month. Conceptually, the 
CES survey measures the number of per- 
sons on payrolls—that is, those actu- 
ally getting paid for work or for leave 
that occurred during the reference pay 
period. Thus, persons on strike for the 
entire period are not counted as em- 
ployed, because they are not on the pay- 
roll.? The growth in employment over 
the month is affected by the net change 
in the number of strikers—the number 
of persons newly on strike minus the 
number who returned to work after a 
settlement. If the net is positive (more 
new strikers than returning workers), em- 
ployment growth over the month is re- 
duced; conversely, if the net is negative, 
employment growth is boosted. 

While the reflection of strikers as a 
reduction in employment may cloud any 
underlying trend analysis, it is exactly 
the measure needed for other uses of 
CES data. For example, CES data are a ma- 
jor input for generating estimates of per- 
sonal income, part of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis’ National Income and 
Product Accounts. Also, besides em- 
ployment, the CES program produces es- 
timates of average weekly hours and av- 
erage hourly earnings. The product of 
employment, weekly hours, and hourly 
earnings yields aggregate earnings, 
which form the basis of the wage and 
salary component of the Commerce 
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Department’s preliminary estimates of 
personal income. If persons on strike were 
included in the CES estimates, the aggre- 
gate earnings data would be inflated; es- 
timates of the strikers’ earnings would 
have to be “backed out” of the data used 
to compute personal income. Another 
major indicator that utilizes CEs data is la- 
bor productivity, which divides output by 
the number of hours that went into pro- 
ducing the output. CES data on aggregate 
hours (employment multiplied by average 
weekly hours) are used in this computa- 
tion. If strikers’ hours were in the data, 
analysts would have to eliminate them 
before computing labor productivity. 

Thus, for a variety of reasons, it is 
important that strikes be identified and 
accurately reflected in the CES estimates. 
It also is important that persons using 
ces data to analyze economic trends be 
able to discount the effect of strikes in 
the data. This technical note provides 
an overview of how strikes can affect 
CES estimates and of where to find cur- 
rent and historical information on the as- 
sociated effects. 


Strikes and employment 


The largest strikes that have affected CES 
estimates in the past 25 years are listed 
in table 1. Three major factors determine 
how, where, and to what extent strikes 
affect the CES estimates: the reference 
pay period, the industry code, and the 
striking company’s presence in or ab- 
sence from the sample. 


Reference pay period. The most criti- 
cal factor in determining whether a strike 
will be reflected in CES estimates is its 
timing. The CEs reference pay period is 
the pay period that includes the 12th of 
the month. However, the length of pay 
periods varies among establishments. 
Because persons paid for any part of 
the reference period are counted as em- 
ployed, workers must be on strike for 
their entire reference pay period in or- 
der to be excluded from CEs employment 
counts. In all of the examples in exhibit 
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1, we assume that the strikers’ January 
reference pay period is from Sunday the 
11th to Saturday the 17th and their Feb- 
ruary reference pay period is from Sun- 
day the 8th to Saturday the 14th. When 
the strikes end, all workers are called 
back the next day. All plants involved 
in the strike are included in our sample. 

In addition, strikes may be rolling, 
which means that a given strike may 
start and end at different dates at vari- 
ous establishments. For example, the 
1983 strike of 640,000 workers against 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
(AT&T) officially started on August 7 
and ended on August 28. On August 
15, 20,000 workers from Western 
Electric’s City Workers of Oklahoma 
joined the strike, thus bringing the total 
number of striking workers to 660,000. 
However, these additional strikers had 
worked for part of the reference pay pe- 
riod, so they were counted as being 
employed. 


Industry code. The Standard Indus- 


trial Classification (SIC) system is used 


by the CES program to place all of the 
establishments in its sample in a spe- 
cific industry.* SIC codes range from one 
to four digits. A four-digit SIC is the most 
specific classification, a one-digit SIC the 
most general. For instance, the two-digit 
SIC 37 stands for transportation equip- 
ment, which includes everything from 
cars and automobiles to guided missiles 
and space vehicles. To further delineate 
this industry, it is classified under SIC 
code 372, “aircraft and parts,” which re- 
fers to anything dealing with the aircraft 
industry, from air tubes to fuselage as- 
semblies. The most precise SIC code for 
aircraft production is the four-digit 3721, 
“aircraft manufacturing.” When a strike 
occurs, it is reflected in data at the four- 
digit level and all the higher level aggre- 
gates that include the affected four-digit 
industry. 

A company with numerous estab- 
lishments or work sites can be classi- 
fied into many four-digit SIC codes. For 
example, the subsidiary of an integrated — 


Examples of effects of strikes on employment figures 


Effect on— 
On strike entire— 3 
Strike siike = Wan. : 
begins ends involved — January February March 
January | February employment employment employment 
reference | reference z 
period period | 
Example 1: 
Jan. 15 
2,000 No No None, because the None, because the 
workers were strike did not continue 
employed in some through the end of 
part of January’s February’s reference 
reference week; week. Workers were 
therefore, they are back on payrolls and 
counted as employed. | counted as employed. , 
Example 2: 
Jan. 20 
3,000 | No Yes None. Strike began Employment level Employment 
after the January and over-the-month level and over- 
reference pay change decrease the-month 
. period. by 3,000. change increase 
Example 3: by 3,000. 
Jan. 18 
Feb. 6 5,000 No No None. Strike began None. Strike ended 
; after the January before the February 
reference pay period. | reference pay period. 


automobile company that produces the 
steel for the body of a car may be classi- 
fied into “blast furnaces” (SIC 3312). 
However, the subsidiary that turns the 
steel into auto parts may be classified 
into “automotive stamping plants” (SIC 
3465). Finally, the part of the automobile 
company that actually assembles the car 
may be classified into “motor vehicles 
and passenger car bodies” (SIC 3711). As 
aresult, strikes against a single company 
can sometimes be distributed across 
several industries, affecting employment 
levels in each. 


Presence in the sample. The CES pro- 
gram is an establishment-based sample 
survey of approximately 390,000 estab- 
lishments. Known strikes are always 
fully reflected in the estimates. However, 
analysts who prepare the estimates of- 
ten will have to make adjustments based 
on the extent of the representation of 


the striking company in the sample. 
Some companies are completely repre- 
sented, while others are only partially 
represented or not represented at all. An 
example of complete representation is a 
company with 10 plants on strike, all of 
which are in the usable sample at the 
time the estimate is made. Partial repre- 
sentation is signified by a company with 
10 plants on strike, but only 5 in the us- 
able sample. No representation is indi- 
cated by a company with 10 plants on 
strike, none of which are present in the 
sample. 

CES industry analysts must assure 
that a strike is reflected in the CES esti- 
mates, regardless of its presence in the 
sample. Strikes are most easily ac- 
counted for if the striking establish- 
ments are completely represented in the 
CES sample. When this is the case, the 
weight of the striking establishment is 
adjusted so that the establishment rep- 
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resents only itself in the CEs estimates. 
If a particular strike is only partially or 
not at all represented in the sample, ana- 
lysts will make adjustments to the final 
estimate in order to reflect all persons in 
the strike. In this case, the number of 
workers on strike usually is determined 
by contacting the public relations office 
of the strike-affected company or by 
using a published figure that is consist- 
ent across a variety of public sources. 


Effect on hours and 
earnings estimates 


Besides having an effect on CES employ- 
ment counts, strikes also affect estimates 
of workers’ average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. These are 
hours for which production workers ei- 
ther are paid for work or are on paid leave 
(including paid vacation, holidays, sick 
leave, or other paid leave) for the refer- 
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ence pay period. 

When strikers work part, but not all, of 
the reference pay period, the CES survey 
counts them as employed, but with re- 
duced hours. The magnitude of the re- 
duction on average weekly hours depends 
on the proportion of workers in the 
industry’s sample with reduced hours and 
the number of hours they worked. 

When workers are on strike for an en- 
tire pay period, their hours and earnings 
can be affected in two ways: through 
within-industry effects and by sum-across- 
industries effects. 


Within-industry effects. For the spe- 
cific industry involved in the strike, es- 
timates are affected only if the hours or 
earnings of the persons on strike or lay- 
off differ significantly from the in- 
dustry’s average hours or earnings. The 
impact is phased in slowly over the 
months the strike continues. Because 
of confidentiality requirements, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics cannot provide 


| Table 1. | Strikes affecting ces employment by more than 50,000, 1975-2000 


the precise impact of a particular strike and 
related shutdowns on average weekly 
hours or average hourly earnings for a 
particular industry. However, the change 
in the industry estimate will include the 
impact of the strike, as well as develop- 
ments reported by other members of the 
sample. One example of the within-in- 
dustry effect is the AT&T strike of 1983. 
In late July of that year, AT&T workers 
went on strike all across the country. 
They were on strike for the full pay pe- 
riod that includes August 12. Table 2 
shows the estimates of employment, 
average weekly hours, and average 
hourly earnings within the category of 
“telephone communications, except ra- 
dio” (SIC 4813) during the affected 
months. 

The August over-the-month employ- 
ment decline of nearly 635,000* in the 
category of “telephone communica- 
tions, except radio” and an average 
hourly earnings decline of $0.30 include 
the impact of the large strike of 640,000 


workers against AT&T, as well as nor- 
mal monthly fluctuations in other report- 
ing establishments. The impact of the 
AT&T strike was reversed when the strik- 
ers returned to work before the next sur- 
vey reference period. 


Sum-across-industry effects. The ab- 
sence of persons on strike or layoff from 
payrolls may affect average weekly 
hours or average hourly earnings at 
higher levels of industry aggregation. If 
workers in the specific industry involved 
in the strike work shorter hours or earn 
less than workers in other industries in 
the aggregation, the hours and earnings 
estimates for the aggregation will be 
higher. Conversely, if workers in the spe- 
cific industry involved in the strike work 
longer hours or earn more than workers 
in other industries in the aggregation, 
the hours and earnings estimates for the 
aggregation will be lower. 

For example, a strike in aircraft manu- 
facturing (SIC 3721), which has higher 


Year Month sic Industry Impact on ces 
employment! 
T 
NO7S pomeene tet f May 15 General building contractors: residential buildings 75,000 
i NCHA SIR eeoecteteer oc anenereorer May 301 Tires and inner tubes 59,900 
UOT aeseevastunent ovr eececoees December 12 Coal mining 160,000 
O/B secemesee eoae tec January 12 Coal mining 160,000 
OBO esa ranvcnacnnnaere-zns July 15 General building contractors: residential buildings 105,000 
February 291 Petroleum refining 58,300 
March 291 Petroleum refining 59,200 
ih? [oh Weeeehceee orate April 12 Coal mining 160,000 
May 12 Coal mining 162,000 
June 15 General building contractors: residential buildings 51,300 
NOS etessseavakacdgoevuerassiis August 481 Telephone communications (aTst) 640,000 
WOEGiecocicssctttrsevscece ests June 481 Telephone communications (atat) 86.1 00 
NOB Tertrendia tates ena September 82 Educational services 52,000 
OBO) cxcavevaekevncsatavasatacest August 481, 5063, 
7374 Telephone communications; electrical apparatus and 
equipment, wiring supplies, and construction materials; 
computer processing and data preparation and processing 
services 125,000 
September 481 Telephone communications (NYNEX 
October 481 Telephone communications ae 
November 481 Telephone communications 53,500 
ee BERN ema caasadepacnis avons April 42 Motor freight transportation and warehousing 70,000 
Sevectuetsadacseetxesseasecva August 421 Trucking and courier services, except air 
(United Parcel Service) 185,000 
' The amount by which ces employment levels are lowered due to Note: Tabl i i i 
workers on strike. The figure does not include related layoffs or other ence ro Sot ta cai cane a 
secondary effects of the strike. 
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ces estimates of employment and of average hours and earnings of 


in manufacturing 


telephone communications (except radio) workers (sic 4813) 
during 1983 atat strike 
All 
employment Average Average 
Month and year (not seekty Ae 
seasonally hours eamings 
adjusted) 
Levels: 
UUIWALO GS reese eee oe 985.0 40.4 $11.36 
AUQUSt 1983 vis. co ccsasicssncnse 350.1 40.3 11.06 
September 1983 ................ 976.3 40.5 11.51 
Over-the-month changes: 
July—August ............. ee -634.9 -.1 -.30 
August-September ............ +626.2 +.2 +.45 


Table 3. Effect of 1998 strike against General Motors on ces employment 


Total August 
Category June July declines returns 
WlOtalPeerterets rte sects ee -9,400 —140,600 -—150,000 +150,000 
OMSUIKG Fire Se eee ee -3,400 —5,800 —-9,200 +9,200 
ONIN ON ccneetteta totic cece —6,000 —127,800 —133,800 +133,800 
Total, on strike and 
OMMAV Offterereses ss sars.ceceeeces —9,400 —133,600 —143,000 +143,000 
Help supply industry 
(secondary effect) ........... (‘) -—7,000 —7,000 +7,000 


‘No one on strike or on layoff in help supply industry. 


weekly hours and hourly earnings than 
the other two four-digit industries within 
the category of “aircraft and parts” (SIC 
372), would lower average hours and 
hourly earnings estimates for the aircraft 
industry (SIC 372). Estimates for trans- 
portation equipment (SIC 37) and the en- 
tire manufacturing sector would be simi- 
larly affected if hours and earnings in 
aircraft were higher than in these aggre- 
gate-level industries. The magnitude of 
this effect is directly related to the num- 
ber of persons on strike. 


Secondary effects 
of a strike 


Among the potential secondary effects 
of a strike is that on establishments 
which are not on strike, but are depend- 
ent on the striking establishment. A 
good example of this is the General Mo- 
tors (GM) strike of 1998. 


On June 5, 1998, 3,000 employees 
went on strike at a GM fabricated-metal- 
stamping plant in Flint, Michigan. One 
week later, an additional 5,800 workers 
went on strike at a parts plant in Flint. 
Both strikes ended on July 29. The strike 
occurred at only those two plants. How- 
ever, because the plants were critical to 
GM’s supply chain, the strike had a dis- 
proportionate effect on production. Au- 
tomobile assembly plants that relied on 
parts from the striking establishments 
were forced to shut down. All told, 
150,000 employees were out of work, due 
to the primary and secondary effects of 
the strike. (See table 3.) Furthermore, 
many of these workers were not in the 
same industry as the original plants on 
strike. The affected industries included 
gray and ductile iron foundries (SIC 
3321), motor vehicles and passenger car 
bodies (SIC 3711), and even the help 
supply industry (SIC 7363). 
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To assess the effect of the strike on 
CES hours and earnings estimates, the 
July estimates were recalculated using 
the manufacturing industry employ- 
ment weights for June instead of July. 
The reason for the recalculation was to 
ignore any possible effects of the lower 
number of workers in the relatively high- 
paying auto-related industries because 
of the strikes and shutdowns. Table 4 
shows the effect on the change in aver- 
age hourly earnings over the June—July 
and July—August periods. 

Average weekly hours were unaf- 
fected by the recalculation. While the 
exercise shows the effect of all shifts in 
the distribution of employment across 
manufacturing industries between June 
and July, the most important shift was 
the reduced weight of the high-paid 
auto industry. Thus, the results can be 
attributed primarily to the auto strike. 
Average hourly earnings would have 
been about 5 cents higher in manufac- 
turing, but less than | cent higher at the 
total private-industry level if the work- 
ers affected by the strike had remained 
on payrolls in July. 

Another secondary strike effect oc- 
curs when competitors of a striking firm 
add employees to cover additional busi- 
ness foregone by the striking company. 
This effect may even offset the magni- 
tude of the strike’s primary effect on CES 
data. A case in point is the strike by 
185,000 United Parcel Service (UPS) 
workers on August 5—20 of 1997 (includ- 
ing the entire reference pay period). The 
temporary removal of ups from the de- 
livery services market led to increased 
business for its competitors. Table 5 
shows the impact on air courier services 
(sIc 4513) owing to the strike against 
UPS. 

Despite the fact that 185,000 UPs 
workers were on strike, the total loss of 
employment in the industry was only 
166,000. The 19,000-employee difference 
was determined, in part, to be the result 
of other air courier services hiring work- 
ers to take advantage of their increased 
business. 
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Replacement workers 


Sometimes the management of establish- 
ments on strike hires workers to do the 
jobs of the workers on strike. The new 
workers are known as replacement work- 
ers. The hiring of replacement workers can 
complicate the estimation of a strike’s im- 
pact. If replacement workers are hired im- 
mediately, then the strike will not be re- 
flected at all in CES data. Furthermore, if 
replacement workers are hired later dur- 
ing the course of an ongoing strike, their 
presence may falsely indicate that the 
strike is over even if it is not. To further 
complicate matters, replacement workers 
could permanently displace the strikers, 
or they could instead be just a temporary 
solution and be laid off when the strike 
ends. In dealing with the issue of replace- 
ment workers, it usually is not possible to 
draw conclusions directly from CEs data. 
Instead, one must rely on public reports, 
company news, and other sources for 
such information. The Bureau’s pledge of 
confidentiality to its respondents pre- 
cludes revealing any company-specific 
information not generally available to the 
public. 


CES strike report 


BLS staff prepare a monthly summary of 
strike activity during the survey refer- 
ence pay period. This CES strike report 
contains information about workers di- 
rectly involved in large strikes (stop- 
pages of 1,000 or more workers) who 
were idle during the entire reference pay 
period.’ The information comes from 
public sources, and the report itself is 
prepared and released before any sur- 
vey data are compiled. The numbers in 
the report indicate the possible direct 
effect of strikes on CES employment es- 
timates for the current month. Thus, the 
strike report may be useful to persons 
who are trying to anticipate the upcom- 
ing payroll survey data. Also, after the 
monthly CES estimates are released, ana- 
lysts attempting to discern underlying 
economic trends can use the strike re- 


port to exclude movements caused by 
strikes. 

The strike report includes information 
on the number of workers on strike during 
the current and previous reference peri- 
ods, new strikes, strikes settled, and the 
net change. Information is provided on 
specific strikes and the industries they af- 
fect. There are two ways to use the report: 


1. Add the total number of people on 
strike the current month to the 
overall level of employment to see 
the level with the strike effect 
removed. 


2. Add the net change in the number 
of persons on strike to the current 
over-the-month employment 
change to remove the effects of 
strikes. 


While the numbers in the strike report 
are useful to analysts, it is important to 
note that the figures should be used with 
caution, as they are preliminary and pos- 
sibly incomplete. The Bureau of Labor 


Statistics makes every reasonable effort 
to ensure the accuracy and complete- 
ness of the strike report; however, be- 
cause the report is based on secondary 
sources, the Bureau cannot guarantee 
its accuracy or completeness. 


Strike-adjusted 
employment data 


Information on strikes that affect CES 
employment data is available starting 
with 1975 and is used as input for the 
seasonal adjustment process. For the 
study presented in this technical note, 
the information was used to compute the 
net effect of those strikes each month. 
The net strike effect was then added to 
the official over-the-month change in 
employment to compute a strike-ad- 
justed series—that is, a series which re- 
moves the effect of strikes. This series, 
presented in table 6, is a better indicator 
of underlying economic trends than the 
official series is. The strike-adjusted his- 


torical series also is useful if an analyst 


Table 4. aim Effect of 1998 strike against General Motors on ces estimates 


of over-the-month changes in average hourly earnings 
Over-the-month change 
Sector and months Recaiculated 
As published without Difference 
| strike effect 
Manufacturing: 
UMS a UNV i ncnsnkreccreassaactavcosStmnansent $-0.03 $+0.02 $0.05 
ULV AUQUST 5. casassnstassannconiascasn sens +.11 +.06 —.04 
Total private: 
SILI mul Yet cieercoreeevaen terse +.03 +.04 +.01 
PUIVeAUCIUST ..scastonpesauancrsetnessnsonces +.07 +.06 —.01 


ces estimates of employment, average weekly hours, and 
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average hourly earnings of air courier services workers 
(sic 4513) during 1997 ups strike 
Levels and Allemployment 
over-the-month thacsenciby pea Sa Average 
ona adjusted) hourly earnings weekly hours 
Levels: 7 [ | 
UUIVSTOO'7 sere ii Seta nnecktn need 464,000 28.8 $14.78 
AUQUSt 1997 25. .cctsiewsmreenes tearm 298,000 33 15.48 
September 1997 ...........cccssssseseeeees 468,000 375 14.50 
Over-the-month changes: 
JUV SAUQUSt crtveccenscccusetener toe anretee —166,000 4.2 10 
August-September .............:cceceseee 170,000 4.5 —.98 


Table 6. Over-the-month change in employment, excluding the effect of strikes, seasonally adjusted, all employees 
on total nonagricultural payrolls, 1975-2000 
{In thousands] 
Year January | February] March | April | May June July August | September | October | November | December 
1 | 
1975: 
Official series ...... —420 —403 —323 -121 161 —71 238 354 208 311 120 296 
Net strike 
activity ............. - +4 3 33 20 -12 84 -79 15 44 -9 14 
Series excluding 
scene ere Nines - —408 —320 -88 181 -83 322 275 223 267 111 310 
Official series ...... 411 280 213 315 58 66 227 96 261 0 299 197 
Net strike 
activity ............. —44 4 fi 32 93 -26 54 —55 -74 15 =25 -30 
Series excluding 
SUNKOS 12, -c-.00e20: 367 276 224 347 151 40 281 41 187 15 274 167 
1977: 
Official series ...... 179 277 427 389 367 404 379 214 457 230 370 240 
Net strike 
ACIIVILVineee eres 2 15 16 -26 39 7 24 24 -34 60 =e 90 
Series excluding 
SUIKES 2-2 181 292 443 363 406 397 403 238 423 290 361 330 
1978: 
Official series ...... 193 344 530 745 321 407 226 287 110 363 452 310 
Net strike 
ACTINIC aeesceee ee -12 0 -18 —144 5 3 25 11 8) -26 —19 —5 
Series excluding 
SUIKeS. eas 181 344 512 601 | 326 410 251 298 115 337 433 305 
1979: 
Official series ...... 169 257 444 -63 318 274 64 140 -10 211 106 151 
Net strike 
ACUVIDicee-e-steces- 2 10 4 55 -14 -14 -13 2 19 23 29 —48 
Series excluding 
SUniK@Si.as-oe 171 267 437 -8 304 260 51 142 9 234 135 103 
1980: 
Official series ...... 112 147 119 -215 -464 —342 —298 288 82 288 216 224 
Net strike 
activitiy ............ -55 59 -3 —13 —19 ao 133 ~49 -16 —47 —24 -8 
Series excluding 
SUIKCS) coe, 57 206 116 —228 483 -348 -165 239 66 241 192 216 
1981: 
Official series ...... 229 92 dita 13 TT 143 125 -90 ~129 25 —202 —183 
Net strike 
ACUIVITVAs eeeeees ee 11 3 8 WE 21 129 -32 —23 15 —15 —21 1 
Series excluding 
SUiKOSe 2 eee 218 89 119 190 —56 14 93 -113 -114 10 —223 -183 
1982: 
Official series ...... -383 26 -137 -306 -66 —262 323 —203 —182 —208 —138 26 
Net strike 
AVG IMUM sctcerncces 4 0 6 6 5 24 -34 21 3 -3 5 6 
Series excluding 
SUIKOS 225 csesece-- -379 26 -131 -300 -61 —238 —357 —182 —179 —211 -143 20 
1983: 
Official series ...... 151 -68 188 265 286 389 427 -340 1,115 320 319 383 
Net strike 
ACHIVILVeeeresesenees 2 5 0 -1 -11 0 30 674 -678 9 —23 4 
Series excluding 
strikes .............. 153 -63 188 264 275 389 457 334 437 329 296 378 
TOSS foe. scececsee-sssereee 
Official series ...... 414 519 269 338 302 373 322 238 301 313 330 168 
Net strike 
GGUVILY ereenceeacess -16 6 6 17 -8 13 -11 63 —/1 9 5 26 
Series excluding 
SUNKES ie ecceceeveses 398 513 275 355 294 386 311 301 224 322 335 194 
1985: 
ficial series ...... 252 148 337 162 267 117 185 231 182 220 188 214 
Net strike 
ACHVILY ceeocere-nes Al -1 28 —24 =O 12 -8 32 — 5 3 1 
Series excluding 
Strikes .............. 211 147 365 138 261 129 177 263 177 215 191 215 
1986: 
Official series ...... 99 119 78 178 122 —123 303 159 312 233 165 249 
Net strike 
ACHISINY (oceere scene -32 0 11 -2 =| 167 —145 42 -31 4 -2 0 
Series excluding 
SUKOS civcseceen-<s 67 119. 89 176 121 44 15S en|ee 20 281 237 | 163 249 
1987: 
Official series ...... 149 229 233 362 197 149 334 219 164 550 220 344 
Net strike 
activity ...........-. 0 -31 -6 -9 6 0 if =| 55 -60 0 5 
Series excludin 
strikes ......... sr 149 198 227 353 203 149 341 218 219 490 220 339 
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Table 6. 


[In thousands] 


Continued—Over-the-month change in employment, excluding the effect of strikes, seasonally adjusted, 
all employees on total nonagricultural payrolls, 1975-2000 


—- 


Year January | February | March April il May June July August | September | October | November | December 
AK seek 277 277 | 323 
Official series ...... 79 423 265 226 274 321 268 199 215 
Net strike 
ACTIVILY: seen 0 4 11 -8 1 5 16 aes —7 -6 -11 0 
Series excludin 
strikes ......... = 79 427 276 218 275 326 284 195 208 271 266 323 
1989: 
Official series ...... 302 251 194 199 101 100 95 115 130 112 281 121 
Net strike 
ACHIVILY) voc: scenes 2 3 27 4 0 11 10 97 -68 4 -6 -72 
Series excludin 
strikes ......... a 304 254 221 203 101 111 105 212 62 116 275 49 
1990: 
Official series ...... 254 317 198 38 291 79 -162 -164 -86 -183 -200 -109 
Net strike 
AGIIVILY je eesccorees 0 -3 16 ao) -3 -1 0 2 -2 -1 4 1 
Series excluding 
SUNKOS crecnureneee 254 314 214 33 288 78 -162 -162 -88 -184 -196 -108 
1991: 
Official series ...... -206 —259 -170 -185 -38 93 -69 84 8 -14 -94 6 
Net strike 
ACTIVITY Geesvscreeese 3 6 -2 -2 5 on) 4 -2 a -1 8 1 
Series excluding 
SUIKES HE 63. <cese0 -209 —265 -172 -187 -33 87 -65 82 10 -15 -86 7 
1992: 
Official series ...... -37 —7 42 182 194 46 54 146 66 134 178 147 
Net strike 
ACUNTLY eres reese -3 0 —3 1 —2 3 9 0 12 —§ 4 0 
Series excluding 
SInKkeS -feicccccccx —40 —/ 39 183 192 43 45 146 78 126 174 147 
1993: 
Official series ...... 236 314 -67 306 343 141 205 213 247 321 255 254 
Net strike 
ACUVILY Seren. 0 5 5 4 9 4 3 5 0 2 4 -18 
Series excluding 
SUaKOS Sees 236 319 —72 310 352 137 208 218 247 323 251 236 
1994: 
Official series ...... 268 230 450 368 347 283 353 340 307 255 406 277 
Net strike 
AGHIVIT eee eosreas 0 0 0 74 -70 5 9 5 10 -1 2 -15 
Series excluding 
SUNIKOS cc. -sc20---22 268 230 450 442 277 288 362 345 317 254 404 262 
1995: 
Official series ...... 317 288 156 185 -34 194 114 306 220 125 157 172 
Net strike 
ACHIVIENY se ceavenne-s -1 0 0 -1 0 -2 0 3 7 23 1 41 
Series excluding 
hai faestiveria 316 288 156 184 -34 192 114 309 227 148 158 131 
Official series ...... -69 489 236 175 344 264 196 278 151 248 266 217 
Net strike 
activity 0... 30 —27 1 -3 0 21 -9 0 - 3 0 0 
Series excluding 
. ae? Sree -39 462 237 172 344 285 187 278 146 245 266 217 
Official series ...... 203 295 347 294 259 226 296 71 4 
Natatrike 31 318 292 324 
activity ............. 0 0 -3 4 7 5 ) 1 - ~ 
Series excluding bis — ; 2 0 
hag deearvstasths 203 295 344 298 266 221 296 246 248 317 292 324 
Official series ...... 290 193 182 244 353 Malt 
Net strike 99 378 244 208 262 347 
ACUVITY desasrecrasre -1 3 0 0 0 1 = = - 
Series excluding 0 0 12 6 2 2 1 
reels aeineseccies 289 196 182 244 353 227 99 366 250 206 264 346 
Official series ...... 177 | 420 171 228 95 
Net strike 253 268 159 208 258 265 250 
AGLVITY) devccessazere -1 =| 0 if 0 = a3 
Series excluding 0 4 0 1 0 0 
Pees Sieatvecewts 176 419 171 235 95 253 268 152 208 257 265 250 
Official series ...... 349 95 527 414 231 - ~ = = a 
Net strike - - 
ACHIVIEY areasactees 0 15 -15 5 -3 - - = a pe 
Series excluding a Ba 
SINKS sexrran: 349 | 110 512 419 | 208 = - ~ - = er eye 


Note: 
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Dash indicates data not available. 
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wishes to compare estimates of current 
employment growth with monthly 
changes in earlier years, because strikes 
can significantly mask other economic 
activity and introduce volatility into the 
data. 


AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE TREAT- 
MENT OF STRIKES in the CES employ- 
ment data is necessary for a correct 
analysis of monthly movements. De- 
pending on its timing compared with the 
survey reference period, a strike can 
have various impacts on employment, 
average weekly hours, and average 
hourly earnings. Further, if the company 
affected by the work stoppage has 
weekly hours or hourly earnings that 
differ significantly from the industry av- 
erage, the strike can have a large impact 
on average weekly hours or hourly earn- 
ings for the industry. Similarly, if the in- 
dustry involved in the strike has hours 
and earnings that differ significantly 
from higher level aggregates, the strike 
can have an impact on the higher level 
estimates of average hours or hourly 
earnings. 


Large strikes are widely reported in 
newspapers around the country. Infor- 
mation from such public sources is used 
to compile a summary of strike activity 
each month. This report is made avail- 
able on the Internet. The purpose of the 
summary is to provide an early indica- 
tion of the direct impact that strikes in- 
volving at least 1,000 workers will have 
on the employment estimates, which are 
released the following week. 

In addition to their direct impact, 
large strikes sometimes have secondary 
effects, as, for example, when they 
oblige other plants to close because 
parts are in short supply. When the 
magnitude of significant secondary 
strike effects is known, like the direct 
effects, these secondary effects are dis- 
cussed in the monthly news release The 
Employment Situation, the periodical 
Employment and Earnings, and other 
BLS publications. 


Notes 


' The Bureau of Labor Statistics cooper- 
ates with State employment security agencies 
in the CES survey to collect data each month 
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on employment, hours, and earnings from a 
sample of about 380,000 nonfarm establish- 
ments (including government). From these data, 
a large number of employment, hours, and earn- 
ings series in considerable industry and geo- 
graphic detail are prepared and published every 
month. The employment data include series on 
all employees, women workers, and production 
or nonsupervisory workers. Hours and earnings 
data include average weekly hours, average 
weekly overtime hours, and average hourly and 
weekly earnings. The CES is the source of the 
“payroll,” or “establishment,” data that appear 
in the Employment Situation news release, usu- 
ally on the first Friday of each month, with 
data for the previous month. 


* This approach differs from that of the 
Current Population Survey, which counts as 
employed all civilian workers who have a job 
during the survey reference period, including 
those “with a job, but not at work’”—the cat- 
egory that strikers are in. 


> The ces program will convert from the sic 
system to the North American Industrial Clas- 
sification System (NAICS) in June 2003. 


4 The fact that the decline was less than 
640,000 indicates that without the strike, the 
four-digit sic industry would have gained 5,000 
jobs. 


° The strike report, which is generally re- 
leased the Friday before the Employment Situ- 
ation is released, is available on http:// 
stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm, or it may be ac- 
cessed by calling (202) 691-6555, the general 
CES information number. 
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Return on training 
investment 


Knowledge of the rate of return on an 
employer’s investment in employee train- 
ing is beneficial for two main reasons: it 
guides firms in making training investment 
decisions and also helps policymakers 
decide on subsidies for private invest- 
ments. In the article “Measuring the 
Employer’s Return on Investments in 
Training: Evidence from the Literature,” 
(Industrial Relations, July 2000) Ann P. 
Bartel of the Columbia University Gradu- 
ate School of Business and the National 
Bureau of Economic Research (NBER) 
maintains that if the expected return on 
investments is underestimated, employ- 
ers will overinvest. Also, she believes a 
company’s return on investments in em- 
ployee training may be higher than pre- 
viously thought. 

Bartel analyzed three components of 
the literature. The first dealt with large 
samples of firm-level or establishment-level 
data collected through mail or phone sur- 
veys. This component, however, provided 
little guidance on the rate of return. Train- 
ing cost data were typically unavailable, 
diverse production processes may not 
have been modeled properly, and the bias 
from the endogeneity of the training deci- 
sion may not have been entirely eliminated. 
In the second approach, the case study 
method, detailed data are gathered from 
one company to estimate the costs and 
returns from that company’s training pro- 
gram. Here, the estimated rates of return 
rely on the assumption regarding the skill 
depreciation rate. “Assuming that skills 
depreciate 5 percent per year, the estimated 
rates of return range from 7 to 50 percent,” 
Bartel writes. The third component is com- 
pany-sponsored case studies. Even 
though this approach has the potential to 
address the deficiences of the previous 
two components, the fact remains that few 
companies calculate the return on invest- 
ments in employee training. And most of 
those that do, according to the author, 
use faulty methodologies that preclude 


relying on their results. Two well-con- 
ceived case studies reviewed by Bartel 
report return on investments in the range 
of 100 to 200 percent. 

Many companies do not undertake the 
huge effort needed to evaluate a training 
program. Therefore, the companies that 
maintain detailed records on employee 
performance and characteristics are best 
suited for analysis. Bartel concludes that 
“I1}f lack of information on the ROI [rate 
on investments] is one cause of possible 
underinvestment in employee training, 
helping firms to measure the returns on 
their training investments could help re- 
solve the underinvestment problem.” 


Inflation uncertainty 
and labor contracts 


Recent labor contract renewals have pro- 
duced longer contracts than in the past. 
In “Uncertainty and Labor Contract Du- 
ration,” (NBER Working Paper 7731), Rob- 
ert Rich and Joseph Tracy of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York list several 
such cases. For example, the Big Three 
auto makers and the United Auto Work- 
ers signed national contracts that were 4 
years in duration in their latest round of 
negotiations—this was a break from a 
long tradition of 3-year contracts. 

In their research on contracts and un- 
certainty, Rich and Tracy studied Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data for 1970-95 on 
major union contracts. (A contract is ma- 
jor if it covers at least 1,000 workers.) They 
observe that, while the median contract 
length has been fairly constant in the past 
few decades, the /ongest contracts have 
gotten longer. Contracts in the 90th per- 
centile of duration have shown an up- 
ward trend since the mid-1980s. 

Some of the theoretical literature on 
labor contracts and uncertainty sug- 
gests that contract duration should be 
inversely related to uncertainty. Other 
literature indicates that certain sources 
of uncertainty may cause workers to 
seek more insurance against income 
fluctuations through longer contracts. 
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In their analysis, Rich and Tracy ex- 
plore the relationship between contract 
duration and several measures of infla- 
tion uncertainty. Using their preferred 
measure of inflation uncertainty, they find 
that decreases in inflation uncertainty are 
associated with longer contracts. They 
also find that this relationship extends to 
broader measures of uncertainty. 


Downsizing 
deconstructed 


Downsizing differs from traditional lay- 
offs in that the job cuts do not appear to 
result from drops in demand, but instead 
seem to be driven by a desire for operat- 
ing efficiencies. In “Examining the Inci- 
dence of Downsizing and its Effect on Es- 
tablishment Performance,” (NBER Work- 
ing Paper 7742), Peter Cappelli of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania examines the 
causes and consequences of downsizing. 

Downsizing is a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon—Cappelli notes that the con- 


_ cept of downsizing appeared after the 


recession of the early 1980s. Surveys 
by the American Management Associa- 
tion indicated that downsizing in- 
creased in the early to mid-1990s, even 
as the economy was expanding. 

For his analysis, Cappelli used data 
from the Educational Quality of the 
Workforce National Employer Survey. 
This survey was conducted by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census for the National 
Center on the Educational Quality of the 
Workforce in 1994 and 1997. 

Cappelli found that unionization and 
severance pay are associated with more 
downsizing. He also observed that es- 
tablishments with a higher percentage 
of managers downsize more than those 
with a higher percentage of production 
workers; this is consistent with an at- 
tempt to move toward a flatter structure 
in the organization. Regarding the con- 
sequences of downsizing, Cappelli’s 
analysis shows that downsizing re- 
duces labor cost per employee but it also 
reduces sales per employee. Ela 
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Union history 


Maritime Solidarity, Pacific Coast 
Unionism: 1929-1938. By Ottilie 
Markholt. Tacoma, WA, Pacific Coast 
Maritime History Committee, 1999, 
461 pp. $19.95. 


From a lifetime of work in the labor 
movement as both a chronicler and an 
activist, Ottilie Markholt has assembled 
a massive and detailed historical log of 
Pacific Coast maritime unionism in its 
most explosive years. Almost all of the 
men and women who lived and 
struggled in that era have since passed 
away, so swiftly does history move 
along. Thus, Markholt’s book is a valu- 
able recapture of maritime history drawn 
from oral histories, union journals, daily 
newspapers, employers’ internal docu- 
ments, and government records. 

From 1939 to 1942, Markholt worked 
on compiling a history of the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific. Realizing how incom- 
plete the history of one union alone 
would be, for the next half century, she 
pursued the history of all West Coast 
maritime unions, their cycles of victory 
and defeat, their interunion conflicts, 
their battles with employers, as well as 
the role played by government, from the 
President of the United States to the lo- 
cal sheriff. 

The author was in a unique position 
to observe and record this chronicle: 
first, she had worked as a Communist 
Party organizer; and second, later in life, 
she served as an office secretary to both 
a labor council and an office workers’ 
union. The early years of the 20th cen- 
tury saw numerous struggles between 
labor and management, and Markholt 
came to share with the maritime workers 
their disillusionment with the ideals es- 
poused by communists and their frus- 
tration with the failure of unions. Hope 
for “One Big Union” died early. 

But the book is not a moralizing dis- 
course of the author’s beliefs or ultimate 
disenchantment with the movement. It is 
a straightforward and mostly-objective 


account of the unions’ leadership and 
the interaction among rank-and-file 
ships’ crews, longshoremen, and water- 
front teamsters. 

In seaports extending northward from 
San Diego to Seattle, workers had 
struggled to build unions since well be- 
fore 1929. The book documents the ef- 
forts of seamen and longshoremen, who 
were working throughout the last de- 
cades of the 19th century to gain con- 
trol over their general working condi- 
tions, such as the means by which work- 
ers were hired, the size of the work crew, 
their hours of work, and their compen- 
sation. The poorly-paid seamen suf- 
fered greatly: they were ill-fed, they 
lived in crowded, vermin-infested 
spaces, they were ruled by tyrannical 
officers, and they were ignored by the 
law and the government. Those who 
protested were blacklisted. 

They first organized in March of 
1885, and by 1919, longshoremen had 
successfully unionized all West Coast 
seaports. But by the end of the so- 
called Roaring 20s—after a series of bro- 
ken strikes—only Tacoma remained a 
union port. For longshoremen and sea- 
men it was back to fink halls, blacklists, 
corruption, and selling of jobs. The 
Great Depression only made conditions 
worse. During this time period, Markholt 
reports, neither cooperation with the 
employers, which was the route of the 
seamen’s union, nor the tactics of ei- 
ther the [WW Wobblies or the commu- 
nists could prevent erosion of wages 
and working conditions. The commu- 
nists sought, primarily, to advance the 
party; the Wobblies refused to sign 
contracts, choosing instead the guer- 
rilla warfare of job actions. 

Markholt weaves well the growing 
sense of outrage and anguish that 
brought about the historic 1934 strike, 
which ended the corrupt practices of 
the fink hall and its accompanying 
blacklisting fink book. Despite employer 
threats of retribution, seamen left their 
ships, longshoremen respected their 
lines, and teamsters refused to haul 
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cargo. The employers responded with 
strikebreakers, resulting in the murder 
of unarmed pickets. Thousands of strik- 
ers fought pitched battles against a po- 
lice force armed with tear gas and riot 
guns. When the government finally 
called out the National Guard, the unions 
issued a general strike call. Workers in 
other industries, sympathetic to labor’s 
cause, closed down lumber and flour mills, 
logging camps, and scores of other types 
of workplaces. More than 100,000 work- 
ers struck, and eventually maritime opera- 
tions on the West Coast were shut down. 

Success brought creation of the 
Maritime Federation of the Pacific. The 
unions declared that unified action 
would be taken against employers 
whenever any member union was at- 
tacked. But there would be no political 
action, no labor party. Federation soli- 
darity was demonstrated in the 3-month 
long 1936-37 strike in which all of the 
maritime unions gained many of their 
demands. But where the employers 
failed, a series of expulsions and 
interunion conflicts shredded the fed- 
eration and ended its effectiveness. 

Emergence of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization (CIO) transformed the 
West Coast unions, as each one chose 
sides with either the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL) or the CIO, a situa- 
tion Markholt reports in painstaking de- 
tail. The end result was the dissolution of 
the Maritime Federation. 

Maritime Solidarity in many ways 
parallels another labor history project, 
Working Detroit, by Steve Babson. 
That inland city’s waterfront handled 
the lumber, the coal, and the iron ore 
that created the industrial era of the 
motor car. The Great Lakes’ maritime in- 
dustry soon became captive to the in- 
terests of the steel and auto companies, 
while ashore, the craft unions gradually 
dissolved into the rote assembly lines 
of auto production. There, too, the 
struggle for unionism was waged amid 
strikes and bloodshed. Both books take 
particular pains to include the extraor- 
dinary problems of African-American 
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unionists. Working Detroit also in- 
cludes the struggles of the woman in- 
dustrial worker. 

The end of World War II brought 
grave, new challenges to West Coast 
maritime unions: the massive downsizing 
of the U.S. merchant fleet and cargo con- 
tainerization, to name two. Hopefully, 
the post-1939 era will have as capable 
and dedicated a chronicler as Ottilie 
Markholt. 

—Ray Denison 
Formerly with the AFL-ClO 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment, unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2000 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then mullti- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpr Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 


(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
Overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (EC) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. a 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
, producer prices by stage of processing; 
Overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data beginning in 2000 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1999 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of revised 
population controls. Additional information 
appears in the February 2000 issue of Em- 
ployment and Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 


sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 69 1— 
6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total em- 
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Current Labor Statistics 


ployment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate a new sample design. This represented 
the first major industry division to convert to 
a probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 


Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
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this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (EC) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 


_and household workers. The total compensa- 


tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- — 


tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
, these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 


ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 
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Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect.of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 
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Current Labor Statistics 


Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cpl-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
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force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 


cost of shelter services provided by owner- , 


occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commod'ties pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
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structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 


both capital and consumer goods. Price data 


for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
tefer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 


border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 


tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 


sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with: inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroli workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39—42 describe the relation- 
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Current Labor Statistics 


ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data supplement 
the measures for the business economy and 
major sectors with annual measures of labor 
productivity for selected industries at the 
three- and four-digit levels of the Standard 
Industrial Classification system. The 
industry measures differ in methodology 
and data sources from the productivity 
measures for the major sectors because the 
industry measures are developed indepen- 
dently of the National Income and Product 
Accounts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 


employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43—45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
Statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
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layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs are 
classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 


conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 


composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. : 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 


ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 


in 1994, when unemployment was higher. In 
1998, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 


the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by aresearch institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993: 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
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(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 


an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
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(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that is 
working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of 
the incident as a requirement of his or her 
job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 

sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 


- event or incident or series of events within a 


single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 


related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 


lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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1. Labor market indicators 
tah ee! 


1998 1999 2000 
Selected indicators 1998 1999 4 
i} Wl IV | i it} IV l i} 
~ + -+— +— 
Employment data | | 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized f | 
population (household survey): | 
Labor force participation) Tate... .<c.<..0c.cesssoruensesetaresrancensssnssescevsnsy 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.5 67.3 
Employment-population ratio... 64.1 64.3 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.7 64.6 
4.5 4.2 4.4 4.5 44 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.1 41 4.0 
4.4 41 4.3 4.5 4.3) 4.2) 4.2 41 4.0 4.0 3.9 
iter 10.3 10.7 11:5 10.6} 10.4 10.4 10.0 10.4 9.7 9.7 
3.2 3.0 3.4 3.2 ot 3.0) 3.0) 3.0) 29 2.9 2.8 
4.6 4.3 4.6 4.5 4.6) 4.4 4.4) 4.4| 4.2 4.2 4.1 
16 to 24 years 9.8 9.5 9.7 9.9 9.4 9.8 9.2 9.5 9.4 9.6 9.0 
ZO VORNS ANG OV onvas nnsciasensmenueunreauspuu sms prietne nearer eearsceatae 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 
125,865 | 128,786 | 125,486 | 126,180 | 126,967 127,800 | 128,430 | 129,073 129,783 130,626 | 131,537 
Private sector. 106,042 | 108,616 | 105,726} 106,321 | 107,016 | 107,741 | 108,319 108,874 109,507 | 110,195 | 110,711 
Goods-producing... : 25,414 25,482 25,427 25,408 25,469 25,488 | 25,454 25,459 | 25,524 25,680 25,704 
WaIUTACHUNINGsaee. seetescrteccvaccacevccccetscueectvexeueoresesexesaveent 18,805 18,543 18,871 18,765 18,716 | 18,632 | 18,543 | 18,516 | 18,482 18,481 18,487 
SOnvICO=PrOGUCHAG!: ccc cuccatesnceey cn curenat Veccccenasseuponendeacnsoner4 100,451 103,304 | 100,059 | 100,772 101,498 | 102,312 | 102,976 | 103,614 104,259 104,946 | 105,833 
Average hours: | 
PRIVAES. SO CTON, oie canernnannues asic etne nantaccchce see Naaman rane cal vittdatonainse 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5| 34.5) 34.5 34.5 34.5 
NAAN AGIONINO reese cenceanei ncaa eacn senor ee reeset culsc once anacwaensucen 41.7 41.7 41.7 417 41.7) 41.6 417) 41.8) 417 41.7 41.7 
OV ONE O eerhe tears crc tracey penees at on esnaete cannes caterkcseigavea soo 46 4.6 4.6 46 4.5) 4.5) 4.6) 4.6) 47 4.6 47 
Employment Cost Index? | 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: | 
All workers (excluding farm, househoid and Federal workers)...... 3.4 3.4 8 1.2 6 4 1.0] 11 ne] 1.3 - 
Prete WAGUSIRY WOTGES: ccc nnnees csntanc tts cesenyornentnnrenseaesiactae 3.5 3.4 9 11 6 A 11 | 9) 9 1.5 - 
Goods prodlicinggar we. eeerea yeti cane tere 28 3.4 8 2 5| BI 7 9) 1.0 16 J 
Service-producing® DMREES, < Seay US, iW ee TON tote So RY 2 eS 3.8 3.4 8 1.3 Fi ‘ 1.3) 9| 8 14 p 
State and local government WOFKETS..........::..cceee ee ceeseeneeeteeeneees 3.0 3.4 3 1:5 6 5| Al 1.5} 1.0 6 - 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): | | 
i 7 1.3 - 
5 1.2| 9| 1.0 1.5 = 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 

2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 

: Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


199 u 
Selected measures 1998 1999 : = =I om 
I ll Il IV I Il Ill \V | 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
CivillaninOmtanmicccrssssccectuastecvcesn coiesteteeesccccsesasoetestecesceascaa 3.4 3.4 0.8 0.8 1.2 0.6 0.4 1.0 11 0.9 1.3 
PrVate MOMPALMiccsepe crete eee sence haere teenies Susececeoee aeeeee ones 3.5 3.4 9 9 11 6 4 11 9 9 1.5 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonitartneeetenaco seco ee oes eee 3.7 3.5 9 EL, 1.3 7h 5 1.0 ihe 8 1a 
Private nonfarm 3.9 3:5 11 9 +e 6 5 12 9 9 ie 
Price data‘ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 oF 6 ae 4 ee af Br 1.0 Bs 1.7 
Producer Price Index: 

FAQISNCCQOOGS ss tcccenseatuc erie see aievucpcvecdavsessssuuevanevarceres¥orsaos 0 2.9 -.8 5 -1 4 0 1.2 1.5 A 1.6 
Finished iCONSUMEN GOOUS. cz. dee.eqcsscssccccvecssceoescestcuessasscvecud 0 3.8 -1.0 8 0 be 0 1.8 22 —.2 2.0 
Gapitaliequipmentsccsrcc. -c2-tece-ccee as deat tees tees xectrasestv exes 0 3 0 =5 —4 9 =—1 —4 —4 1.2 oa 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 3.3 3.7 -1.4 “2 -.5 -1.6 -2 1.9 1.9 = 2.0 

GTS MALE rial S; sear ca ces ee ewes ceoees tu cauessete satahubssnvaeaneos cavessiea -16.7 15.3 -8.8 -1.8 -5.6 -2.5 -1 9.4 10.2 -3.5 9.5 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. “ Output per hour of all employees. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1998 1999 2000 | 1998 1999 2000 
— 
IV I ll il IV | IV | il Il IV I 
| iM fines elf 
Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, DUSINESS SECTOF............-cscssescscssececsessseeseecesnersenennenes 49 4.9 5.1 4.5 3.3 3.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 4.9 45 44 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECtOM...........::ecceseseeeeeeeseseeteneee 4.6 4.2 4.7 4.6 3.8 4.1 5.4 52 49 4.5 4.3 4.3 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
CivillarmOntarnice ete Bee wie os ee 6 4 1.0 14 9 1.3 3.4 3.0 3.2 344 3.4 43 
FAV ELES FHM GNAN asa nods costco ancien exener tees casexeaecavenvesucvuseoncsustonseudsuen 6 4 1.1 9 9 1.5 3.5 3.0 3.3 3.4 3.4 4.6 
NOTION sees teers ca aeeu ic seestcesspames ei oresees nos escat ve deescenitarenestesesics vadsvca 5 4 Ff 9 7 1.3 3.0 3.0 2.7 20) 27 3.6 
Ferg Ula 8 eee Ee eRESECBEEE BETO ME EEEECr EE ACISSL CCAD OSECRDED EL CREEPER Per nce 6 ay 2 9 1.0 15) 3.5 3.0 3.4 3.2 3.6 4.7 
State and local GOVErMMENts.........sccscsceceeeeeeeeeeeeneeseeseeesetenetetes 6 5 4 1.5 1.0 6 3.0 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
MEAIIAIY THOSE (EAT Gio ee haere sce atc s soccer rn vanae 7 5 1.0 | 8 14 3.7 3.3 3.6 3.3 3.5 4.0 
raat THON TIN ccc ssesataoioe sone caste vatatcoccuscaeusencetecuctoakugdaatushnveddens 6 5 se. 9 9 1.2 3.9 3.3 3.6} 32 3.5 4.2 
RSCG etic ses eanwersactavssececdasseenerescas=s seins 5 4 8 7 6 BS) 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.5 2.6 YM 
Rorititibolismeses estate tis cviaesxcxcssnorran A TL 5 1.2 9 9 iS 4.0 3.3 3.7 3.3 3.6 4.4 
State and local governments.... 9 3.8 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


gies ie Annual average 1999 | 2000 
sas 1998 | 1999 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
+ + Zz = 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 205,220 | 207,753 | 207,632 | 207,828 | 208,038 | 208,265 | 208,483 | 208,666 | 208,832 | 208,782 208,907 | 209,053 | 209,216 | 209,371 | 209,543 
Civilian labor force.. | 137,673 | 139,368 | 139,332 | 139,336 | 139,372 | 139,475 | 139,697 | 139,834 | 140,108 | 140,910 | 141,165 140,867 | 141,230 | 140,489 | 140,762 
Participation rate. 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.5 67.1 67.2 
Employed......:s..ss0-rc00ss 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 135,706 | 134,715 | 135,179 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®........... 4 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.8 64.8 64.7 64.9 64.3 64.5 
UN@MPlOyed.......esereereeees 6,210 5,880 5,934 5,937 §,842 5,825 5,787 5,736 5,688 5,689 5,804 5,708 5,524 5,774 5,583 
Unemployment rate.... 4.5 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 41 41 3.9 4.1 4.0 
Not in the labor force........ 67,547 | 68,385 | 68,300] 68,492| 68,666] 68,790] 68,786| 68,832) 68,724| 67,872| 67,742| 68,187 | 67,986 68,882 | 68,781 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Frat ROS 90,790 | 91,555 | 91,487] 91,561| 91,692] 91,793| 91,896 | 91,986 | 92,052 | 92,057| 92,092) 92,145 | 92,303 | 92,408 92,546 
Civilian labor force. 69,715 | 70,194| 70,116) 70,167] 70,240] 70,328] 70,339] 70,388} 70,529| 70,917 | 71,120| 70,822) 70,761 | 70,603) 70,714 
Participation rate......... 76.8 76.7 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.6 77.0 rer 76.9 76.7 76.4 76.4 
EMployed.ccececertivyeses +s: 67,135 | 67,761 | 67,645| 67,703| 67,768| 67,943| 67,898 | 68,037 | 68,197| 68,585 | 68,691 | 68,480) 68,481 68,230 | 68,430 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 73.9 74.0 73.9 73.9 73.9 74.0 73.9 74.0 741 74.5 | 74.6 74.3 | 74.2 73.8 73.9 
Agriculture... 2,350 2,244 2,246 2,256 2,237 2,189 2,206 2,262 2,227 2,303} 2,309) 2,232] 2,213 2,217 2,269 
Nonagricultural 
INduStrieS..........66664 64,785 | 65,517| 65,399| 65,447] 65,531] 65,754| 65,692) 65,775| 65,970| 66,282| 66,382 | 66,249) 66,269; 66,013 | 66,161 
Unemployed... 2,580 2,433 2,471 2,464 2,472 2,385 2,441 2,351 2,332 2,332 2,429 2,342 2,280 2,373 2,284 
Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 | 3.4 | 3.3 3.2 | 3.4 3.2 
Women, 20 years and over | 
Civilian noninstitutional } 
population’ Peta. tanec 98,786 | 100,158 | 100,131 | 100,203 | 100,285 | 100,385 | 100,458 | 100,573 | 100,666 | 100,579 | 100,666 | 100,713 | 100,809 | 100,929 | 101,007 
Civilian labor force.............4 59,702 | 60,840} 60,988 | 60,852] 60,904} 60,860; 60,955 | 61,052 | 61,154 | 61,576, 61,575 | 61,671 | 61,920; 61,614 | 61,596 
Participation rate......... 60.4 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.7 61.2 61.2 61.2 61.4 61.0 61.0 
EMMDIOYOO ..oc-ce-necercas cease 57,278 | 58,555 | 58,647) 58,477| 58,648 | 58,630] 58,800| 58,838 | 58,958 | 59,280| 59,398 | 59,422) 59,757| 59,248 | 59,278 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio®............. 58.0 58.5 58.6 58.4 58.5 58.4 58.5 58.5 58.6 58.9 | 59.0 59.0 §9.3 58.7 58.7 
Agriculture... 768 803 851 798 780 778 800 768 791 826 871 894 899 864 834 
Nonagricultural | 
industries 56,510 | 57,752 | 57,796 | 57,679 | 57,868| 57,852| 58,000| 58,070] 58,167) 58,454| 58,526) 58,528| 58,858 | 58,383 | 58,444 
Unemployed 2,424 2,285 2,341 2,375 2,256 2,230 2,155 2,214 2,196 2,297 2,178 | 2,249) 2,163 2,367 2,318 


Unemployment rate.... 44 3.8 3.8 3.9 S.7 37 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 | 35 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years | 

Civilian noninstitutional 
15,644 16,040 16,014 16,065 16,061 16,086 16,129 16,107 16,114 16,147 16,149 16,196 16,104 16,034 15,991 
8,256 8,333 8,228 8,317 8,228 8,287 8,403 8,394 8,425 8,416 8,470 8,374 8,549 8,271 8,452 


population’ 
Civilian labor force 


Participation rate......... 52.8 52.0 51.4 51.8 61.2 61.5 §2.1 52.1 §2.3 52.1 | §2.4 §1.7 53.1 51.6 52.9 
EMPlOVOdiiissicccusssecsasssine 7,051 Tne 7,106 7,219 7,114 7,077 7,242 7,223 7,265 7,356 | 7,273 7,257 7,467 7,237 7,471 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio®............. 45.1 44.7 44.4 44.9 44.3 44.0 44.9 44.8 | 45.1 | 45.6 | 45.0 | 44.8 | 46.4 | 45.1 46.7 
AQPICUItUFe. .......ccececeeees 261 234 233 224 217 212 232 280 261 242 228 | 233 | 243 | 217 218 
Nonagricultural | 
industries.. 6,790 6,938 6,873 6,995 6,897 6,865 7,010 6,943 7,004 7,114 7,046 | 7,024 7,224 7,020 7,253 


Unemployed ay 1,205 1,162 1,122 1,098 1,114 1,210 1,161 1,171 1,160 1,060 1,197 1,117 1,082 1,034 981 
Unemployment rate.... 14.6 13.9 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population! Ae Pe vv] 171,478 | 173,085 | 172,999 | 173,133 | 173,275 | 173,432 | 173,585 | 173,709 | 173,821 | 173,812 | 173,886 | 173,983 | 174,092 | 174,197 174,316 


Civilian labor force.. 


| 115,415 | 116,509 ) 116,518 | 116,492 | 116,619 | 116,495 | 116,654 | 116,703 | 117,008 | 117,716 | 117,821 | 117,832 | 117,988 | 117,097 | 117,451 
Participation rate. 


67.3 67.3 67.4 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.7 67.8 67.7 67.8 67.2 67.4 


EEFOVOG) srcacssncisvicselisecs 110,931 | 112,235 | 112,115 | 112,193 | 112,308 | 112,303 | 112,548 | 112,611 | 112,951 | 113,704 113,634 | 113,630 | 113,915 | 112,988 | 113,484 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 65.0 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.4 64.9 65.1 
Unemployed... 4,484 4,273 4,403 4,299 4,311 4,192 4,106 4,092 4,057 4,011 4,187 4,202 4,073 4,108 3,967 
Unemployment rate.... 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 
Black 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force.. 

Participation rate. 


24,373 | 24,855 | 24,833 | 24,867 | 24,904| 24,946] 24,985 | 25,019) 25,051| 25,047| 25,076 25,105 | 25,135] 25,161] 25,191 
15,982 | 16,365} 16,308| 16,366] 16,321 16,474 | 16,489) 16,508 | 16,513] 16,622) 16,785| 16,572] 16,636| 16,596] 416,557 
65.6 65.8 65.7 65.8 65.5 66.0 66.0 66.0 65.9 66.4 66.9 66.0 66.2 66.0 65.8 


EMPIOVEOLccscecceevveccencerss 14,556 | 15,056 | 15,069] 14,962] 15,047) 15,114] 15,124] 15,187 | 15,204) 15,254] 15,471 15,356 | 15,444 |} 15,261 15,275 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”. .| 59.7 60.6 60.7 60.2 60.4 60.6 60.5 60.7 60.7 60.9 61.7 61.2 61.4 60.7 60.6 
Unemployed........... al 1,426 1,309 1,239 1,404 1,274 1,360 1,365 1,321 1,309 1,368 1,314 1,216 1,191 1,335 1,302 
Unemployment rate.... 8.9 8.0 | 76 8.6 | 7.8 8.3 | 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 7.8 is 7.2 | 8.0 7 9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
-— NS 


A I 
Employment status scouupbbels as ae ae 


1998 1999 | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


Hispanic origin 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ SE ASS SOURCE Fd 21,070 | 21,650} 21,618} 21,684| 21,752} 21,820] 21,881 21,947 | 22,008) 22,047) 22,108) 22,166} 22,231 22,292 | 22,355 
Civilian labor force.............. 14,317 14,665 | 14,624 14,6°7 | 14,710 14,766 | 14,809 | 14,887] 14,984] 15,251 15,249 | 15,313] 15,355 15,322 15,325 
Participation rate......... 67.9 67.7 67.6 67.4 | 67.6 67.7 67.7 67.8 68.1 69.2 69.0 69.1 69.1 68.7 68.6 
Employed.. 13,291 13,720 13,655 13,696 13,759 | 13,795 | 13,879] 13,979] 14,095] 14,395] 14,382] 14,355] 14,524] 14,432 14,461 

Employment-pop- : 

ulation ratio® oe 63.1 63.4 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.2 63.4 63.7 64.0 65.3 65.1 64.8 65.3 64.7 64.7 
Unemployed wees 1,026 945 969 921 951 971 930 908 889 856 868 958 831 890 864 


Unemployment rate 6.4 6.6 
t Re ; 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 


NoTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands} 


‘ Annual average 1999 2000 
Selected categories + 


1998 1999 June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
2 | | 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..} 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 | 135,706 | 134,715 | 135,179 


NOM aren sae nie erinss esexaee oyeeense 70,693 71,446 71,330 71,437 71,436 71,630 71,623 71,732 71,927 72,358 72,473 72,313 72,307 71,948 72,217 
WUNOG oo sctioa canara oseresae 60,771 62,042 | 62,068} 61,962 | 62,094} 62,020| 62,317] 62,366 | 62,493) 62,863| 62,889 | 62,846| 63,399! 62,767 | 62,962 
Married men, spouse 
DYOSONG: gasssvacseus syseosnotansasics 42,923 43,254 | 43,279 | 43,350] 43,368 | 43,367 | 43,206) 43,273 43,283] 43,951 43,535 | 43,297 | 43,272 | 43,216 | 43,357 
Married women, spouse 
WOSOIN ascents 32,872 33,450 | 33,758 | 33,387} 33,504} 33,275 | 33,521 33,635 | 33,762 | 34,166 | 33,882 | 33,780) 33,877] 33,786 | 33,824 
Women who maintain 
TEV Svea cnentSnien contercracnans 7,904 8,229 8,028 8,272 8,335 8,312 8,398 8,526 8,375 8,362 8,220 8,082 8,307 8,301 8,280 
Class of worker 
agricuiture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 2,000 1,944 1,923 1,939 1,908 1,930 1,936 2,049 2,018 2,024 2,025 2,043 | 2,054 2,006 2,059 
Self-employed workers........, 1,341 1,297 1,341 1,292 1,266 1,198 1,267 1,216 1,211 1,320 1,344 1,292 1,272 1,252 Tico 
Unpaid family workers.......... | 38 40 39 45 46 40 42 41 36 38 51 42 43 38 50 


Nonagricultural industries: } 
Wage and salary workers.....|. 119,019 | 121,323 | 121,006 | 121,188 | 121,150 | 121,583 | 121,654 | 121,965 | 122,426 | 122,823 | 123,166 | 123,169 | 123,623 | 122,860 | 123,002 


GOVEMIMOM css veriarnsiaterse 18,383 18,903 19,007 19,032 19,114 | 19,080] 18,817] 18,902 18,959 | 19,013 19,394 | 19,598 | 19,280} 19,169] 18,777 
Private industries.................J 100,637 | 102,420 | 101,999 | 102,156 | 102,036 | 102,503 | 102,837 | 103,063 | 103,467 | 103,810 | 103,772 | 103,571 | 104,343 | 103,691 | 104,225 
Private households......... 962 933 983 944 873 1,035 939 944 948 952 1,016 998 1,019 953 957 
LOL eli creceree ctf aneteneee pean 99,674 | 101,487 | 101,016 | 101,212 | 101,163 | 101,468 | 101,898 | 102,119 | 102,519 | 102,858 | 102,756 | 102,573 | 103,324 | 102,783 | 103,268 
Self-employed workers......., 8,962 8,790 8,840 8,820 9,000 8,791 8,833 8,686 8,662 8,802 8,793 8,704 8,750 8,714 8,665 
Unpaid family workers......... 103 95 88 rich 93 100 101 108 98 92 74 107 103 82 71 


Persons at work part time’ 


All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONS ie aie eeen ent as 3,665 3,357 3,377 3,316 3,279 3,283 3,179 3,274 3,320 3,219 3,139 3,124 3,124 3,248 3,117 
Slack work or business 
COGHIONS aesecc eee cous 2,095 1,968 2,048 1,974 1,904 1,922 1,928 1,930 1,951 1,893 1,807 1,820 1,844 1,962 1,811 
Could only find part-time 
WWE ac ihaasesiesnce Sears cen! 1,258 1,079 1,045 1,050 1,057 1,073 993 1,032 | 1,025 1,012 1,023 953 1,016 978 1,022 
Part time for noneconomic 
KOGSONS rs ptewcuteeecna we ee 18,530 18,758 | 18,716} 18,983} 19,230] 18,801 18,799 | 18,651 18,618 | 18,889 | 19,031 18,770 | 18,474] 18,409} 18,308 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


VOMRONG ice ech eceosanvnr cree 3,501 3,189 3,209 3,142 Sulee: 3,112 2,983 3,105 3,157 3,066 2,985 3,003 3,021 3,096 2,967 
Slack work or business 
COMOMONSieckensencenciurectess 1,997 1,861 1,902 1,850 1,813 1,806 1,807 1,815, 1,843 1,801 1,705 1,766 1,782 1,840 1,713 
Could only find part-time 
WING ci ec tecnersesscral 1,228 1,056 1,031 1,034 1,041 1,063 964 1,013 1,018 966 1,005 922 989 962 994 
Part time for noneconomic | 
SOHSONS cron Wine sereveest 17,954 18,197 | 18,106] 18,466 | 18,652 | 18273} 18.249 | 18,083/ 18,061 18,347 | 18,406 | 18,184, 17,943 | 17,853 | 17,743 


’ Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 
Annual average 1999 2000 


Selected categories 
: 1998 1999 | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Characteristic | | 
Total! 16 years ANnd/OVEln..cs.snccscerare-cesnes 4.5 4.2 4.3 43 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 | 44 44 3.9 44 4.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years..........ces| 14.6 13.9 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 1227 125 11.6 
Men, 20 years and OVEM.........cceecceeeeees 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.2 
Women, 20 years and OVEM...........ecee04 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 Sif Our 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 
| 
| 
White, totale ciscceccescstceceseneeaneessccntenncse 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.7 Sate 3.6 3.5 35) 5 3.4! 3.6 3.6 3.5 3:5 3.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yearS..............44 12.6 12.0 12.0 11.4 ities 123 11.8 12.0 12:2 10.8 12.5 Ae 11.6 10.6 9.4 
Men, 16 to 19 yeals......cssse 14.1 12.6 12.0 aera 12.3 ATG 11.9 12.8 13.3 | 12.4 14.4 11.3 13.0 10.7 TA2 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 10.9 11.3 12.0 4 Palen 11.0 11.9 11.7 ThZ 10.9 | 9.1 | 10.4 12.1 10.0 10.5 7.4 
Men, 20 years and OVET..........:c0eee ew 3.0 32 Sul oe 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 | 2.8 | 2.9 2.9 | 2.8 2:54) 2.8 
Women, 20 years and ovet............-+4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3} 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 30 | eset eae 3.2 3.1 3.3 3.2 
| 
BIACK: tOtal eisccecsccccnssvevercaressvnsesreceenvesnec} 8.9 8.0 76 8.6 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.0 7.9 Sones 7.3 firs 8.0 7.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years...............] 27.6 27.9| 248) 26.9} 28.1 30.8| 30.8] 284] 25.3| 2389) 243] 25.1 222 |) 23.94, 204 
Men, 16 to 19 yealS..........ceeees 30.1 30.9| 28.8] 30.7}; 296] 30.3| 353) 31.0; 275] 24.0 22:3) “24.3)) 22:6 20-0 32.0 
Women, 16 to 19 yearS........cc 25.3 25.1 212 | 23.4.)| 26:7) =31.4)) 264 25.9} 23.0) 238) 266/ 289/ 224) 20.2 18.2 
Men, 20 years and OVET.........::cce00 74 6.7 6.4 We 6.3 7.1 eg 7.0 7.0 74 7.1 | 6.4 6.6 7.2 6.9 
Women, 20 years and ovet.............+. 1) 6.8 (oye Tee 6.9 6.7 6.1 6.6 6.7 t2 6.5 | 6.1 5.8 7.0 6.6 
| | | 
Hispanic origin, total..............:cee 7.2 6.4 6.6 6.3 6.5 6.6 6.3 6.1 5.9) 5.6) “Sh | 63 5.4 5.8 5.6 
| 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.4 2.2 ne 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.1 22 2.0 2.1 2.0 | 1.8 1.9 1.9 
Married women, spouse present........| 29 PH PAY 2.8 eal 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.6 | 2.6 Aut + 2.6 PS 2.6 
Women who maintain families............ ie 6.4 65 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.0 6.0 6.2 6.2 | 6.1 | 6.8 | 6.3 6.5 6.1 
Full-time worker’... a 4.3 4] 4.0 4] 4] 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 39) 39 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 
Part-time workers. 5.3 5.0 5.3 4.9 46 5.0 4.7 49 4.9) 46) 49 | 5.1 | 4.6 5.3 48 
| 
Industry | | | | 
| | } 
Nonagricultural wage and salary | | 
WOIKENSiescrestresrts sc riccaisccesevevsedeanennseaneivinsanl 4.6 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 42 || “A3) 7/49 4.2 4.0 
NURIA Gin crccceeycavarecos cere cersse-eteseecncrerccsnceos) 3.2 sph 48 6.0 4.2 6.7 5.0 4.6 4] 26) 40) 25 | eae 4.2 3.5 
IGONSHUCHOR Ss ssceceecasencresescasvcnessnctr acess: Co 7.0 7.3 6.9 7.6 6S CF OW 66) 64 75) 69) 5.2 5.8 5.9 
MANUfACHUNIN Gs. ct5:esstsenescvecstersnanactersreca-e 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.6 Oe ee | 4.0 3.7 3.4 
DIM ADIC GOODS 21 fe coective nes snnces-n=neystonaet 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.5 3.7 3.6 28 la SOL Oy eee 3.6 3.5 
Nondurable go0d5............::ssssecssessesees 4.7 3.9 4.0 3.1 4] 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.5 oF) 38.) 52 41 3.7 3.1 
Transportation and public utilities........., 3.4 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.3 SO| SF) 32] Say 7 2s 3.2 2.7 
Wholesale and retail trade............000 5:6 5.2 5.3 5.2 4.8 5.2 4.9 5.3 5.2 Sct ee SS 1) Bas 4.9 5.1 a2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.5 2:3 2.4 2.4 2.4 23 23 2.3 ee | 2.5 2.9 | 2.4 2.6 2.4 2.3 
DEI VICES crete res wiererrsciiszetPes rebancarsrenOol 4.5 4] 4.2 4.4 4.0 44 4.0 3.9 3.8 4.2 3.7 | 4.0 3.7 44 3.8 
Government WOIKENS re sctseantaaseicrce si eged 2.3 me 2.3 77) 2.1 2.0 a4 2.0 2 2.1 2.2 | 1.7 1.7 2.0 2.5 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.3 8.9 9.3 9.0 9.6 5.7 rei 8.3 7A 5.0 6.5 5.6 8.4 7.6 7.3 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma................ Tal 6.7 6.8 6.8 7.0 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.0 6.6) 6.0 6.9 6.1 7.0 6.4 
High school graduates, no college... 4.0 3.5 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.4 
Some college, less than a bachelor's | 
COSCO ereetegexntandecccarvesuives -ccdveniniares.iel4ia} 3.0 2.8 2.6 3.0 3.1 22 27 Re 2.5 2.6 2.9 at 2.6 2.5 2.9 
CONGO: CrAdUAICS: ailisimesssiessrs<cercsnvensnvent 1.8 1.8 2.0 1.8 1.6 1.7 nF 1.7 1.8 1.8 1.6 1.6 4S 1.6 1.5 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


ggg... 


Weeks of Annual average 1999 


unemployment 1998 1999 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov, | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


Less than 5 weeks. 


ie pocccstdeausvagaccees? 2,622 2,568 | 2,540) 2,640} 2,599] 2,582| 2545] 2,601 2,620 | 2,447] 2,603) 2,824] 2,455} 2,531 2,595 
5 to 14 weeks. 


pedeceeeeeieWessvengs aacsrcecwse 1,950 1,832 | 1,775) 1,778 | 1,798| 1,805} 1,811 1,760 | 1,694} 1,754| 1,864] 1,719) 1,868) 1,953] 1,759 


Cape cocccceccon terse 1,637 1,480 | 1,634} 1,511 1,463} 1,412] 1,434) 1,401 1,388 | 1,372) 1,277] 1,295} 1,250} 1,337) 1,242 
TOstO)26 'WECKSigseaeccsceeescteeeene 763 755 806 779 747 708 719 725 693 667 673 657 


670 677 593 

27 WeCKS ANd OVET.........c0.ceceeeeees 875 725 828 732 716 704 715 676 695 705 604 637 580 660 649 
Mean duration, in weeks................. 14.5 13.4 14.3 13.5 13.2 13.0 13.2 13.0 12.9 13.2 12.5 12.8 12.4 12.6 12.4 
Median duration, in weeks.............. 6.7 6.4 6.3 5.8 6.4 5.9 6.3 6.2 5.9 oy 6.1 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.8 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
—_—ae...mwmwReReRRJN(WvwuQajQGqQgqQQuVQVu4V—VuQVuV—u7nn—0qVvYwyQ 


Reason for Annual average 1999 2000 
unemployment 1998 1999 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June 
1 
VOD 1OSCLS -....... 2.22020. cnesceeeenens ee 2,822 2,622 | 2,670) 2,670| 2,629] 2,573| 2,518| 2,493| 2,401| 2,477] 2616] 2541| 2,306] 2,483] 2,450 
On temporary layoff........c0scce0-+4 866 848 876 847 893 869 802 851 795 739 838 781 703 894 959 
Not on temporary layoff... 1,957 1,774| 1,794] 1,823] 1,736| 1,704) 1,716] 1,642] 1,606] 1,739] 1,778] 1,759] 1,602] 1,589] 1,491 
Ob leaversvenaccteest ciienecs: 734 783 831 768 793 758 778 821 825 776 759 824 883 774 671 
PROQTITAING oir accccsccaeastsccvecseccuncasuones 2,132 2,005 2,038 2,003 1,942 1,967 1,958 1,935 2,036 2,043 1,975 1,979 1,961 2,093 2,076 
Newrentrantscecsscriessconeantecees 520 469 359 459 481 504 511 485 453 393 387 434 408 500 343 
Percent of unemployed 
BOD IOSELS ence eee. Cente 45.5 44.6 45.3 45.3 45.0 44.3 43.7 43.5 42.0 43.5 45.6 44.0 41.9 42.4 44.2 
On temporary layOff...........scceeseen4 13.9 14.4 14.9 14.4 15.3 15.0 13.9 14.8 13.9 13.0 14.6 13.5 12.8 15.3 17.3 
Not on temporary layoff............-+-. 31.5 30.2 30.4 30.9 29.7 29.4 29.8 28.6 28.1 30.6 31.0 30.5 29.1 27.2 26.9 
MObilGaverssneysiccedcestccmes neue 11.8 13.3 141 13.0 13.6 13.1 13.5 14.3 14.4 13.6 13.2 14.3 15.1 13.2 124 
RReeritranits trccctteccescearcetosete caseseace 34.3 34.1 34.6 33.9 33.2 33.9 34.0 33.7 35.6 35.9 34.4 34.3 35.6 35.8 37.5 
New entrants 8.4 8.0 6.1 78 8.2 8.7 8.9 8.5 7.9 6.9 6.7 a5 7.4 8.5 6.2 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Matilosers eee etn 24 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 ee 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.6 1.8 ez 
Job leavers.. 5 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 5 
Reentrants... u 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.5 
New entrants... a 4 3 & 3 3 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 2 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Sex and age T T 
1998 1999 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
i: = =| T zi 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEL........:e 4.5 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 441 41 41 4.0 41 41 3.9 41 4.0 
TOHOI2A VOAtS weererccreercesceersnserseaer 10.4 9.9 9.8 9.7 9.6 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.8 9.3 10.0 9.7 9.3 9.8 9.0 
AGitol Of years teecsrcercuccenstes) 14.6 13.9 13.6 is 13.5 14.6 13.9 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 
TOO VearSiercercesecsacoreses 17.2 16.3 16.3 15.4 15.9 16.1 15.9 16.5 16.5 14.0 15.9 15.3 14.6 16.0 13:4 
18 to 19 years... 12.8 12.4 11.8 Titer, 12.1 13.8 12.4 12.3 12.1 11.4 12.8 12.1 11.4 10.4 10.6 
20 to 24 years.. 7.9 TAS, 7.6 7.6 The, ee Tet Tee 7.4 7.4 75 7.6 7.2 8.2 7.5 
25 years and over... wit 3.4 3.1 32 ie 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 
2510154 VOarSnitreccncceseavrercseen 3.5 3.2 3.3 3:3 3.2 3.2 a Sf 3.0 | 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 eal 
55 years ANd OVEL........eee2s-e] 2.7 2.8 3.0 2.9 Zh 2.6 27 2.6 oF, 2.8 3.0 | a i 2.4 2.4 2.3 
Men, 16 years and OVET............+0+ 4.4 41 4 41 4] 4.0 41 4.0 | 4.0 3.9 | 4.1 | 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 
16 to 24 YOarS....esecseseesseeseeseeees 144 10.3 10.5 10.2 9.9 9.9 10.4 10.2 10.6 9.7 10.3 9.2 9.6 10.0 9.5 
AG T0119 VOarSiccisseceseccversvssens 16.2 14.7 14.3 13.8 13.9 14.6 14.2 14.9 15.2| 14.0 | 15.5 12.4 13.6 13.1 14.4 
AGO Mi7AVOatSeeercnctee cece 19.1 17.0 16.8 16.1 16.2 16.6 15.5 16.9 17.7 143) 17.3} 151 15.8 16.9 15.6 
TBO) 19! VOArS-ccccececcrreeccescsse 14.1 13.1 12.7 12.2 12.6 13.2 13.2 186 | 13:5) “13:7 13.9| 105} 12.4 10.8 13.3 
20 to 24 years... 8.1 (le 8.3 8.1 7.6 7.2 8.2 7.5 | 7.8 | fer 7.3 | 7.4 7.3 8.3 6.8 
25 years and over... 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 3H 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 | 2.8 | 2.9 | 2.8 27 2.8 2.8 
25 to 54 years.... : 3.3 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 | 2.9 2.8 27 2.8 2.9 
55 years and OVEL.......-.e-eee! 2.8 2.8 2 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.6 | 2.5 | 2.5 | 2.8 2.8 a a 2.6 2.2 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 4.6 4.3 44 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 | 4.2) 4.1 | 4.2 | 41 4.3 | 4.0 | 43 | 44 
16 to 24 years... : 9.8 9.5 9.4 9.4 9.3} 10.0 96, 98 89) 89 | 96 | 10.2 89) 9.5 8.5 
16 to 19 years... 12.9 13.2 13.0 12.6 13.2 14.7 13.4 13.0 12.2 11.1] 12.6 14.4 11.6 11.8 8.9 
16 to 17 years... ; 15.1 EHS 1527 14.7 15.6 15.6 16.3) 161] 151] 137] 143 15.4 13.3 15.0 10.4 
18 t0 19 YEAMS.....ssessecceeseeee Tales 11.6 10.9 11.2 11.6 14.5 11.4 10.8 10.5 8.9 1K 9) eg Wa 10.4 9.9 7.8 
2010 24 VEATS icctcsneseecsonsensees 7.8 7.2 6.8 wal 7.0 me 7.2 7.9 7.0 | 76 | 7.8 i Te 8.2 8.2 
25 Years AN OVET...........eeeeeeeeees 3.6 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 | 3.2 | 3.0 | 3.2 3.0 3.3 3.2 
25 to 54 years 3.8 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.3 | 3.0 3.3 3.2 3.5 3.4 
55 years and over. 2.6 2.8 3.3 2.8 2.4 2 25 2.6 2.9 34 | 32 2.7 2.0 2.3 2.4 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


May Apr. May May Apr. May 
pate 1999 | 2000  2000° State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 
Alabamas, savavss scavseascussesevda deez rasce-stnesews 4.9 41 ESI) MISSOUN aac scats corentaccortixoeneaareoaneseoaling 3.7 2.5: 2.8 
laskarerrevatecesteccctatenceectssustencouceevessdassatiees 6.8 6.6 Gali MONTANA: ccc. cree. ees Sentenecterescas nee te eee §.3 4.9 49 
AVI ZOM AA aachasa ce cpvactamsccsbesscose sans eteesca Seba 4.6 3.7 S:6il Nebraska. os csesconscaeinecnaesuevon tater 4 3.0) 2.9 2.8 
AYKANSAS Hac css stereos ceescossvenshacsetesssschssonasees 4.5 4.4 BES INGVAG GY i0 scetlccikcatmestiveeccvonaanaearenestcad 46 3.8 3.4 
Califonmiaisserccnceesesss-e-ctaves Geoae- wen necean eee on 5.3 4.8 5.0} New: Hampshire sn... cccnscsceccsccescsepenarecaee 2.8 2.5 el 
CONT AD Os accseeccuss se vcensnee cere enceccsscststovavesss 2.9 2.8 DID AINGW JONSCcxcccvsvcccs sacs arecassoscscoactenacasesessexes 4.8 3.8 3.8 
CONNECHCUL Aa cs-cosceccanisesnse cote seeeaceaneed 3.4 23. ZA) NOW MOXICOikc.cccncccdovsssmnecevecepyneseeuewcennane 5.6 5.4 5.5 
Delaware dctcccsccscessasnce cncissetaesecctvacecesscvtenes 3.6 3.6 336}! NOW INOMIG .casstarecerscscccvavendesctsssscsvectenssversucea 52 4.6 4.6 
DistrictofiColumpbialy-cca-.scyaerceseesseeesenenes 6.3 SH) 5.41l| North Carnac cocsconcecttuecsvorss-ceeesvensente xed 3.1 3.0 3.3 
Elvi ascctencesscsseresusecacctesunvoscncseosestbeosaens 3.9 3.8| 3:8 )l| North Dakotas cncccssospectesreeeesersesr eee 35 2.8 2.4 
Georgian esse Sete ev ekaere 4] 3.6 3.6)]|| OD iO ss aeccacceer atone nacseveteteeeteas cox eeen ee rceds 4.3 3.9 4.0 
Hawaii. Sv 4.3 ASI OUSRIVON TEs ac oiraccatlscsence de oacoastanceyteecenn 3.5 2.9 2.8 
Idaho... 5.5 4.4 A Si OPEQOM vp ecassaccee-csnessensectecwswieec caveenveyscters 5.8 4.6 5.0 
Illinois... 4.4 4.3 4.3|| Pennsylvania... 4.4 3.8 4.0 
Indiana 3.1 3.5 3.-2.||| PRNOGS SIAN: fy. csccesa-nencss-vacvevewancetaes 4.2 3.7 4.0 
lOWa- Perrot ih ean eee 2.6 2.2 2:31\|South Carolinas meee eee 4.6 3.5 4.0 
Kansas... 2.9 3.3 3.4'|FSouth Dakotaicccccs.cuurescunceccseseOvecucsostees 3.0 23 2.6 
Kentucky. 4.7 3.9 4.0|| Tennessee... 41 3.7 3.6 
Louisiana... 5.0 4.4 4.9|| Texas... sect 4.7 4.5 4.4 
Maiti: ionescscussias ern specssesbneedanecacsveee reed 4.5 3.3 S.5 4) Utaliineds .cccasctecenesessssccsecetowcncacdvacteresceents 4.0 OT 2.9 
Maryland....... ee ere 3.7 3.2 SA MOXIMONt ccecscrestatnerrrecetss=teave-ooeineneeesled 3.0 2.4 2.5 
Massachusetts.. us 3.2 2.8 2.5|| Virginia..... ate 2.8 2.7 2.5 
MGI atnereorcresasttrtraexsteseyancest se nctessdears 3.8 3.0 3:2 Washingtonsc.scssactecersesesttetesereeresescsaee 5.0 4.6 4.7 
Minnesota. 2.9 2.6 3:0) WWOStVINGIN A. crcanauestcacckencancrtesccexanevcceccactens 6.8 5.1 5.6 
MISSISSIPDlisererssncccevecctorccscereare cesta cenrt ower 5.2 5.5 5-8 WISCONSIN cssceccrsussccerccrn Man eeerecpeennccatnes 3.1 3.4 3.3 
WYOMING Wainsrstcacanceatiasnecuscnssdssuativeenisaecrecs: 5.1 4.0 3.8 
P = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
May Apr. May May Apr. May 
State 1999 | 2000 | 2000? | State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 
AlaDamiaicseecivinvesciverravacevnves ance 1,914.2 1,949.2 139058; 9)HIMISSOUN sc..sc-rarsscrcearsenrsseneenear end 2,716.5 2,749.0 2,748.4 
laSKaiarnacsssccreceessccsuscamaperenstcceece a 276.3 282.9 28254 Wi MOMANA. cc cespauvesssraxccesteseentnsexonesey 379.6 389.8 390.6 
IAVIZONA See cnt coneeeancceessereed 2,148.2 2; CAG LOM ence p2 50:78 INGDIASK Alc x necncrnscsescers snares oan 888.3 895.1 894.2 
AL KANSAS wecccc seco eecsesecesccsnranennsuoeese 1,137.0 1,167.3 1,169.3 || Nevada.......... om 979.0 1,015.2 1,022.9 
ABOUT A oes aees etc canaeetacecassneesis 13,924.8 14,330.7 14,390.1 || New Hampshire.............::cseeeeeeed 603.6 613.2 612.4 
COlOADOsteseccacersceccvarsececcrarencesse=- 2,123.8 2,196.5 2,201.0 || NeW Jersey... ececcccseceeeeeeteeeee 3,860.0 3,923.3 3,933.3 
GONNECHCUTE siccccussssesccssazeneeSprencnes 1,668.8 1,692.0 12694-6 HNGW M@XICO.-5 ses cscsesasccsstinasesceoey 728.3 742.4 743.4 
DEIAWALOR cciccossseaccorsscnscancsarscesseed 410.1 | 422.8 423.4 || New York...... 8,427.7 8,599.6 8,633.4 
District of Columbia...........:.cccee4 613.6 620.0 618.5 || North Carolina.. coal estes 3,921.4 3,932.5 
PlQH Gh alccecsazenctecacurshecaantastestieyacsese 6,832.5 7,112.9 7,153.0 |} North Dakota............-.-cssssssceeeeeeeed 322.9 325.3 324.2 
GOON Gia a cencpcancxoweeconcces neon snr ser ne 3,870.2 4,006.0 4007.5) (ONO: 2..crecssercacesexscecreseencccuresrerd 5,536.2 5,601.6 5,596.5 
PWN ser ecsec ee see ahs cvan cones anes 531.6 541.5 543.6 || Oklahoma... 1,456.4 1,486.1 1,490.2 
TdaliOsceceseeccccseeccrstusst races eesnan ex <0 535.8 556.2 558.7 || Oregon...... 1,565.9 1,591.5 1,595.1 
Illinois. 5,953.7 6,012.9 6,007.9 || Pennsylvania sell GSCyAly? 5,621.2 5,610.8 
Indiana. 2,968.0 2,993.6 3,007.7 || Rhode Island............:cscsscceceee 463.2 470.6 471.9 
TOW aiecaancercscastrarescsccseesianmienacaaesy 1,467.5 1,488.4 1,491.6: || South Carolinas ciiccccccccesssccscassccsnes 1,827.5 1,868.0 1,877.8 
KANSAS; cccteesecucsncasseenreen a 1,320.8 1,344.5 1,345.6 || South Dakota... 372.2 379.9 378.0 
Kentucky... 1,791.9 1,836.5 1,838.7 || Tennessee... oo 2,666.2 2,709.6 2,717.6 
Louisiana... 1,888.7 1,911.5 WGA 72TNOXAS eee etecerenvancucevetsexcesnsceesees 9,119.8 9,358.1 9,407.9 
Malin ieatpesenceceessececuscoccseecscausnese4 582.7 601.3 GOA GH Utalitee eres sete tone teee scenes 1,046.0 1,069.0 1,070.2 
Maryland........... | 2,378.5 2,441.3 2,444-85)| VOTMONE seiccvereveteesvenesduvivressne neces 290.5 295.4 296.9 
Massachusetts. sey 3,223.8 3,291.7 3,291.7 || Virginia. 3,396.1 3,471.1 3,467.9 
[i fet te EU Freres: ceceocnrereceuccrenantcrioaad 4,526.6 4,572.1 4,583.4 || Washington.........cccccsssesscsseeerees 2,633.1 2,679.8 2,696.9 
MIRNGSOtG iio ccscrecsesvessvcncscssrseccssess 2,600.2 2,654.8 2;656:3'|]/ WESEVIFQINIAL rccc.ssscectessacsenrsens-rei 725.8 | 732.2 745.0 
MISSISSI DDE cc -ascaronesscccennenenece se 1,153.1 1,156.5 P2115 7221s WISCONSINivitsscsctnecsseserccursnsverce sts 2,773.9 2,820.8 2,813.1 
WY OMIN Gesscsencascureecsa-tassxectecicasees 231.2 235.6 235.1 
ee ee ee ee | 


° = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


ecuisi Annual average 1999 2000 
ndustr = ae 

1998 1999 June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May” | June? 
TOTAL... | 125,865 | 128,786 | 128,630 | 128,898 | 129,057 | 129,265 | 129,523 | 129,788 | 130,038 130,387 | 130,482 | 131,009 | 131,419 | 131,590 | 131,601 


106,042 | 108,616 | 108,507 | 108,735 | 108,846 | 109,042 | 109,275 109,517 | 109,730 | 110,036 | 110,088 | 110,462 | 110,752 | 110,587 | 110,793 


PRIVATE SECTOR... 

GOODS-PRODUCING 25,414 | 25,482| 25,432] 25,488 | 25,430| 25,460 25,483 | 25,527 | 25,561 25,677 | 25,624] 25,738 | 25,725) 25,687) 25,700 
Mining 590 535 529 528 526 527 529 o2r 530 530 533 536 539 537 539 
Metal mining.............+ 49 45 45 45 44 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 44 45 
Oil and gas extraction... 339 293 287 286 286 287 289 288 291 | 293 296 300 303 304 305 
Nonmetallic minerals, | 

AXCOPUTUCIS. cp rvcrneneaeactuveowes sd 110 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 111 | 111 | 111 | AGT 111 110 110 
COMSTFUCTION......00ceeereeeeeees a 6,020 6,404 6,388 6,408 6,401 6,439 6,470 6,516 6,552 | 6,652 6,618 | 6,726 6,694 6,670 6,673 
General building contractors....., 1,377 1,450 1,447 1,451 1,447 1,458 1,464 1,470 1,474 1,498 1,491 1,508 1,497 1,496 1,494 
Heavy construction, except | 
Wai: | Secs esessnevnen conversa 840 869 866 867 865 866 872 876 882 892 | 885 905 899 891 884 
Special trades contractors......... 3,804 4,084 4,075 4,090 4,089 4,115 4,134 4,170 4,196 4,262 4,242 | 4,313 4,298 4,283 4,295 


18,805 | 18,543) 18,515) 18,552| 18,503] 18,494| 18,484| 18,484) 18,479 18,495 | 18,473) 18476| 18492) 18,480| 18,488 
12,952 | 12,739) 12,711 12,753 | 12,706] 12,700| 12,702} 12,702| 12,701 12,713 | 12,697) 12,683 | 12,689 | 12,683| 12,681 


11,205} 11,103] 11,083] 11,125] 11,097} 11,090} 11,083 11,085 | 11,087} 11,099} 11,088} 11,094; 11,104 | 11,107} 11,121 


Manufacturing 
Production workers. 
Durable goods 


Production workersS.............. 7,666 7,590 7,572 7,620 7,590 7,580 7,581 7,579 7,579 7,592 7,592 7,580 7,584 7,586 7,590 
Lumber and wood products..... 814 828 827 829 829 830 831 831 831 830 832 | 830 830 828 826 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 533 548 547 554 551 551 553 553 552 553 553 | 555 557 558 558 
Stone, clay, and giass | 

PRODUCES rare reccsaninssaces Ee 562 563 562 563 563 563 562 564 565 568 | 567 568 567 567 570 
Primary metal industries.......... 715 700 698 701 699 697 697 698 | 698 699 | 699 | 701 | 699 699 700 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,509 1,517 1,515 1,517 1,515 1,518 1,519 1,520 1,521 | 1,823 1,525 1,528 1,534 1,536 1,539 
Industrial machinery and | 

EQUIPMEN.......... ee eeeeeeeeeeeees 2,206 2,141 2,139 2,142 2,195 2,133 2,130 2,131 2,132} 2,130} 2,131 2,124} 2,126 2,125 2,129 

Computer and office | | 

EQUIPMEN.........20.ceseeeeeereees 382 370 373 371 370 370 369 370 370 369 368 366 | 364 360 360 

| 
Electronic and other electrical | | 

EQUIPMENT... eee cee eeeeees 1,707 | 1,670 1,667 1,675 1,669 1,670 1,672 1,670 1,673 1,679} 1,684, 1,682 1,691 1,693 1,699 

Electronic components and | | / | | 

ACCOSSOMOS, «.sccccesasscsenceesareey 660 636 634 635 637 636 638 638 640 642 645 | 646 651 654 661 
Transportation equipment........ 1,893 1,884 1,878 1,890 1,887 1,880 1,873 1,870} 1,867 1,871 | 1,855| 1,865 1,859 1,861 1,860 

Motor vehicles and | | | 

| 

equipment 995 1,019 1,018 1,029 1,026 1,025 1,022 1,022 1,023 | 1,027 1,029 1,028 1,026 1,024 1,028 

Aircraft and parts.. 525 495 496 493 488 483 478 473 470 469 453 | 467 | 461 | 463 459 
Instruments and related 

PROGUAS 13 -sasncnieenns seuinseaaes 873 856 856 859 854 852 849 850 | 849 | 847 844 — 844 844 845 847 
Miscellaneous manufacturing | 

WIQUISEIES fcc ssnencasctincncatisnctnuss 395 395 394 395 395 396 397 398 399} , 399 398 | 397 397 395 393 

Nondurable goods..........::00 7,600 7,440 7,432 7,427 7,406 7,404 7,401 7,399} 7,392 7,396 7,385 | 7,382} 7,388) 7,373] 7,367 

Production workers.... 5,287 5,149 5,139 5,133 5,116 5,120 §,121 5,123 5,122 §,121 5,105 5,103 5,105 5,097 5,091 
Food and kindred products...... 1,683 1,677 1,674 1,674 1,667 1,673 1,673 1,675 1,674 1,681 | 1,672 1,671 1,678 1,676 1,681 
TObACCO PrOdUCtS...........cceeees 41 39 39 38 36 38 38 38 38 | 38 | 37 | 35 37 | 37 38 
Textile mill products.............0. 598 560 560 557 556 552 550 552 549 548 549 549 | 548 545 543 
Apparel and other textile 

products... sg! 766 692 693 688 681 678 674 672 669 666 665 | 665 665 660 651 
Paper and allied products........ 677 668 668 668 667 666 665 665 | 665 | 664 663 | 662 662 661 660 
Printing and publishing............ 1,565 1,553 1,551 1,552 1,552 1,551 1,551 1,549} 1,548/ 1,549 | 1,550} 1,551 1,554 1,552 1,558 
Chemicals and allied products 1,043 1,034 1,033 1,032 1,030 1,031 1,032 1,031 1,030 1,031 1,031 1,031 1,030 1,027 1,025 
Petroleum and coal products... 139 134 133 134 132 133 133 132 132 132 132 | 132 132 132 131 
Rubber and miscellaneous | 
plastics products.........:c.0 1,005 1,006 1,003 1,008 1,008 1,005 1,008 1,009 1,011 1,011 1,010 1,010 1,007 1,008 1,006 
Leather and leather products... 84 78 78 76 77 iad 77 76 76 76 76 76 75 75 74 

SERVICE-PRODUCING.........0000000 100,451 | 103,304 | 103,198 | 103,410 | 103,627 | 103,805 | 104,040 | 104,261 | 104,477 | 104,710 | 104,858 | 105,271 | 105,694 | 105,903 | 105,901 
Transportation and public 
utilities... Sstsraibaa Peeden exes satviuaxs 6,611 6,826 6,817 6,834 6,848 6,866 6,875 6,898 6,911 6,925 6,937 6,953 6,970 6,961 6,979 
Transportation Pathe ser? 4,273 4,409 4,408 4,420 4,426 4,436 4,441 4,453 4,459 4,470 4,479 4,492 4,509 4,498 4,507 
Railroad transportation............ 231 230 232 229 227 226 226 226 226 225 225 222 221 219 ‘1 7 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit........ pestacsen 469 485 485 486 488 488 489 490 491 493 494 494 498 498 496 
Trucking and warehousing......| 1,744 1,805 1,803 1,808 1,810 1,816 1,818 1,823 1,818 1,827 1,828 1,833 1,839 1,832 1,834 
Water transportation ae 181 187 187 188 188 189 190 190 192 192 196 197 200 "200 ‘201 
Transportation by air... vod «= 1, TBH 1,227 1,224 1,230 1,234 1,238 1,241 1,246 1,253 1,256 1,259 1,268 1,270 1,269 1,276 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 12 12 12 12 12 
Transportation services.......... 454 463 464 466 466 466 464 465 466 464 46: 
5 466 
Communications and public i bi “— 
fe te 2,338 2,416 2,409 2,414 2,422 2,430 2,434 2,445 2,452 2,455 2,458 2,461 2,461 2,463 2,472 

ommunications. 1,477 1,552 1,544 1,551 1,558 1,565 1,572 1,581 1,588 1,591 1,59 
Electric, gas, and sanitary : ; 7 aor shee seid ls 
SOWCOS  esisisrarecceciins sxituccertaeel 861 865 865 863 864 865 862 864 864 864 860 859 857 856 857 

Wholesale trade..........ccecseesesees 6,800 6,924 6,905 6,927 6,946 6,962 6,973 6,989 7,002 7,005 7,011 7,033 7,055 7,047 7,031 
PRGtelll (AGG. c5.ccevccendvsnscesesadunctyos 22,295 | 22,788 | 22,810] 22,833] 22,841 22,844 | 22,863 | 22,893) 22,936) 2 . 

, ‘ F ‘ ; a ‘ 2,973 | 22,987 
Building materials and garden nerf areal ate a 
SOMOS races acvevvencwvexcanteovacs} 948 989 985 989 992 994 1,004 1,008 1,012 1,016 
F , f : 1,020 1,034 1,032 ; 

General merchandise stores.....| 2,730 ere) 2,777 2,774 2,768 2,757 2,752 2,752 2,766 2,765 2,762 2,756 2,791 : ie be 
Department Stor@s. .........:c0c00 2,415 2,431 2,439 2,433 2,426 2,414 2,408 2,406 2,41 ' : 

i ; 416 2,419 2,417 | 2,409 2,443 2,406 2,401 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
oe: Oo 


Industry Annual average | 1999 2000 
1998 1999 | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May.? | June” 
Food stores. nn ene. 3,484 3,495 3,494 3,495 3,498 3,495 | 3,496 3,498 3,501 3,501 3,503 3,502 | 3,522 Sais 3,515 
Automotive dealers and 
SErviCe StAtiONS..........eseeeeeeeee 2,332 2,369} 2,365} 2,368| 2,369] 2,372 2,377 2,380| 2,386] 2,399] 2,394] 2,407 2,410 2,408 | 2,413 
New and used car dealers....... 1,047 1,079 1,078 1,081 1,084 1,087 1,089 1,092 1,094 1,097 1,100 1,105 1,106 1,107 1,110 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,141 1,174 1,172 1,184 1,181 1,183 1,186 1,190 1,182 1,176 1,184 1,188 1,195 1,194 1,198 
Furniture and home furnishings 


SEOLOS acne ceniscsisnenntacreosecsouci ws 1,025 1,082 1,085 1,086 1,090 1,092 1,093 1,091 1,098 1,099 1,102 aaa 1,113 1,114 1,120 
Eating and drinking places........| 7,768 7,940 7,965 7,958 7,958 7,956 7,950 7,966 7,986 7,998 7,992 8,000 8,097 8,031 8,066 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments................000 2,868 2,969 2,967 2,979 2,985 2,995 3,005 3,008 3,005 3,019 3,021 3,029 3,037 3,035 3,048 

Finance, insurance, and 

TOal CState.........cescesesseersseserees 7,389 7,569 7,573 7,583 7,590 7,589 7,599 7,604 7,613 7,612 7,624 7,621 7,610 7,599 7,593 
IMAG? eseemnceerscrceseeeertane sc 3,588 3,691 3,693 3,700 3,704 3,702 3,704 3,707 3,710 3,709 3,717 3,713 3,709 3,702 3,707 
Depository institutions.............J 2,046 2,061 2,060 2,060 2,063 2,063 2,063 2,061 2,059 2,058 2,057 2,054 2,052 2,044 2,045 
Commercial banks.... 1,472 1,476 1,476 1,475 1,476 1,476 1,475 1,473 1,471 1,470 1,469 1,466 1,464 1,457 1,457 
Savings institutions... 256 252 251 251 251 250 250 250 248 247 245 243 243 243 242 
Nondepository institutions.......| 658 710 718 718 716 711 706 704 704 699 699 692 686 683 679 

Security and commodity 
brokers 647 688 684 691 695 697 703 709 713 716 723 728 732 736 743 

Holding and other investment 

OMICO S25. sop cesccksresaewtterr encore 238 231 231 231 230 231 232 233 234 236 238 239 239 239 240 
INSULANCO center eeiatecesedcveenevsocr ace 2,335 2,371 2,373 2,374 2,375 2,376 2,378 2,375 2,378 2,372 2,373 2,373 2,365 2,361 2,360 

Insurance Carriers... eee 1,591 1,611 1,613 1,611 1,611 1,610 1,612 1,608 1,610 1,606 1,606 1,605 1,597 1,594 1,593 

Insurance agents, brokers, 

and service.. 744 761 760 763 764 766 766 767 768 766 767 768 768 767 767 


Real estate 
Services' 


1,465 1,507 1,507 1,509 1,511 1,511 1,517 1,522 1,525 1,531 1,534 1,535 1,536 1,536 1,526 


37,533 | 39,027 | 38,970] 39,070] 39,191 | 39,321 | 39,482] 39,606} 39,707| 39,844] 39,914] 40,090} 40,195 | 40,212 | 40,360 
Agricultural S@rviCeS...........00 708 766 761 765 764 770 774 782 782 806 796 812 801 798 798 
Hotels and other lodging places, 1,789 1,848 1,845 1,851 1,857 1,863 1,863 1,868 1,868 1,866 1,868 1,885 1,902 1,905 1,920 
Personal services 1,201 1,233 1,228 LAE 1,237 1,243 1,247 1,252 1,257 1,263 1,265 1,265 1,272 1,261 1,270 
Business services. =| 9,618 9,267 9,242 9,303 9,339 9,404 9,465 9,502 9,538 9,571 9,615 9,681 9,735 9,715 9,769 

Services to buildings..............., 950 985 982 988 992 994 997 998 997 997 1,000 1,004 1,001 998 1,002 


Personnel supply services....... 3,278 3,601 3,585 3,618 3,626 3,678 3,712 3,734 3,748 3,753 3,773 3,817 3,885 3,855 3,878 
Help supply services............., 2,956 3,228 3,216 3,244 3,251 3,298 3,327 3,343 3,358 3,361 | 3,382 3,418 3,485 3,440 3,450 
Computer and data 
processing Services............... 1,615 1,831 1,831 1,846 1,857 1,866 1,874 1,880 1,888 1,896 1,906 1,915 1,927 1,930 1,938 
Auto repair services 
Clavel ots 9.4 a6 Beasecerseneces ere eeee 1,145 1,184 1,185 1,185 1,185 1,186 1,191 1,191 1,192 1,194 1,195 1,192 1,195 1,192 1,191 
Miscellaneous repair services... 376 377 375 375 376 377 379 379 382 382 384 384 383 382 384 
Motion pictures............cseeeeeees 576 610 614 617 618 619 624 625 624 626 623 630 634 633 643 
Amusement and recreation 
SOIVICES: ea caccecens=-ctcuceesesesccted 1,594 1,660 1,649 1,650 1,664 1,672 1,691 1,701 1,703 1,721 1,723 1,729 1,752 1,754 1,773 
Health Services...........cccceeeeees 9,853 9,989 9,983 9,994 | 10,008} 10,015} 10,027 | 10,041 10,053 | 10,066 | 10,078} 10,091 10,093 | 10,101 10,116 
Offices and clinics of medical 
UOIGHON Soca sateticntaar asian ioinenene 1,806 1,877 1,875 1,880 1,885 1,888 1,893 1,898 1,903 1,910 1,914 1,920 1,925 1,929 1,930 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities 1,772 1,785 1,785 1,784 1,786 1,785 1,785 1,785 1,787 1,788 1,790 1,791 1,789 1,787 1,786 
Hospitals 3,930 3,982 3,983 3,983 3,987 3,989 3,992 3,992 3,997 4,001 4,002 4,004 3,999 4,004 4,009 
Home health care services...... 666 636 635 635 636 635 636 637 637 638 639 639 641 639 640 
Legal ServiCeS..........:.00 aes 971 997 997 996 999 1,000 1,003 1,005 1,007 1,008 1,007 1,007 1,004 1,005 1,009 


2,178 2,276 2,278 2,285 2,292 2,294 2,299 2,305 2,309 2,308 2,309 2,329 2,329 2,353 2,351 
2,646 2,800 2,799 2,790 2,808 2,823 2,845 2,868 2,884 2,905 2,912 2,929 2,940 2,944 2,938 


Educational services. 
Social services.......... 


Child day care services. oa 621 695 693 697 701 701 708 721 729 737 740 749 753 757 757 
Residential Care..........cccccee 744 775 772 776 780 785 790 795 800 803 807 810 812 815 819 
Museums and botanical and 
Zoological gardens............+.+++4 94 98 98 98 98 98 99 99 99 100 100 101 102 100 102 
Membership organizations........J 2,372 2,425 2,427 2,419 2,426 2,430 2,431 2,434 2,438 2,439 2,439 2,440 2,439 2,438 2,441 
Engineering and management 
SOIVICOS i nrersuaey sedescae-corowsvsudseecs 3,139 3,254 3,246 3,265 3,276 3,283 3,300 3,310 3,327 3,344 3,354 3,369 3,368 3,385 3,410 
Engineering and architectural 
SOIVIGOS cteeardereaccacecstonensteveceal 908 953 951 956 957 956 964 969 974 982 984 985 987 994 1,007 
Management and public 
FOIAUOMSessarecseenneccvece coach ener 1,000 1,036 1,032 1,037 1,045 1,044 1,054 1,058 1,068 1,074 1,077 1,085 1,088 1,094 1,105 
Government. 19,823 | 20,170] 20,123] 20,163] 20,211 | 20,223} 20,248] 20,271) 20,308) 20,351) 20,394} 20,547 | 20,667 | 21,003 | 20,808 
Federal 2,686 2,669 2,662 2,656 2,655 2,655 2,647 2,646 2,646 2,663 2,700 2,816 2,885 3,235 3,038 
Federal, except Postal 
Service 1,819 1,796 1,788 1,782 1,783 1,785 1,779 1,780 1,780 1,797 1,835 1,951 2,022 2,371 2,175 


4,612 4,695 4,673 4,691 4,698 4,714 4,722 4,723 4,727 4,725 4,728 4,733 4,744 4,737 4,726 
1,922 1,968 1,950 1,967 1,972 1,978 1,979 1,980 1,983 1,981 1,981 1,982 1,990 1,984 1,972 
2,690 2,727 2,723 2,724 2,726 2,736 2,743 2,743 2,744 2,744 2,747 2,751 2,754 2,753 2,754 
12,525) 12,806] 12,788] 12,816| 12,858| 12,854] 12,879| 12,902] 12,935 | 12,963] 12,966) 12,998 | 13,038) 13,031 13,044 
Education.. 7,085 7,272 7,257 7,273 7,305 7,299 7,308 7,323 7,343 7,356 7,355 7,373 7,408 7,393 7,411 
Other local governmernt........... 5,440 §,534 5,531 5,543 5,553 5,555 5,571 5,579 5,592 5,607 5,611 5,625 5,630 5,638 5,633 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industr if i T 

Y 4998 | 1999 | June| July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? June? 
PRIVATE SECTOR......-2.20:0se+cereeeseeees 34.6 345| 345| 345| 345! 345| 345] 345| 345| 345] 346] 345| 346| 344] 34.5 
GOODS-PRODUCING............c::ceseneeeeees 41.0 410! 4141 414] 44.4] 41.2] 41.4] 41.3] 41.0] 41.1] 41.3] 41.2] 415] 40.9} 40.8 
WINING ores ore Secreta, eeeccrecreencerporere soy 43.9 43.8| 43.9) 44.5| 44.1| 443] 441| 442| 443| 447| 44.7| 44.7| 453] 442] 446 
MANUFACTURING..........2020020ceeceeseseeee] 41.7 ai7| 418] 418] 41.8] 41.8] 418] 41.7] 41.7] 41.7] 41.8] 41.7| 422] 41.4) 41.6 
Overtimehoutsscnc meter! 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.7 47 4.7 47 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.9 4.5 4.6 
Durable goods........-.--++++ : 42.3 42.2| 42.3| 424] 423| 42.4] 423| 42.2| 422| 423) 423] 423] 428) 420) 422 
Overtime OUrS.......2--00+ i 4.8 4.8 4.8 48 4.8 4.9 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.8 BA 4.7 4.8 
Lumber and wood products..........:.000 411 412} 412) 41.1] 41.2] 414] 41.4] 41.4] 41.0] 41.1] 41.0] 409] 41.2) 40.7] 408 


Furniture and fixtures............ nee 40.5 40.3 40.4 40.5 40.3 40.4 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.2 40.3 40.2 40.6 40.3 39.9 
Stone, clay, and glass products...........| 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.8 43.5 43.6 43.5 43.4 43.6 43.0 42.8 
Primary metal industries.............:0004 44.2 44.2 44.3 44.4 44.4 44.5 44.3 44.3 44.4 44.5 44.5 44.4 44.9 43.9 44.0 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | | | 
PROCUCTSiceaspeenccusecanorsn eaten anarear 44.6 44.8 44.9 45.0 45.0 45.0 45.2) 45.3 45.4) 45.3 45.4) 45.2 45.0 44.7 45.2 
Fabricated metal products................| 42.3 42.2 42.2 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.2 42.1 42.1 42.4 42.4 42.5 43.0 42.2 42.3 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.8 42.2 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.4 42.3 42.2 42.2 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.9 421 42.4 
Electronic and other electrical | 
SQUIPMOM Eecveencxsse-ceevtorcvssenteceecvecsnvexed 41.4 41.4 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.6| 41.4 41.5 41.6, 41.6 41.8) 42.2 41.4 41.5 


Transportation equipment 43.4 43.8 | 44.1 44.2 43.9) 440| 43.8) 43.6 43.4) 43.8) 44.0 43.7 44.3 43.2 | 43.9 
Motor vehicles and equipment... - 43.5 45.0 45.3 45.5 45.1 45.4 45.0 44.7 44.5 45.0 45.0 44.6 45.5 44.2 45.3 
Instruments and related products......... 41.3 41.5) 41.5] 41.6 41.5; 41.5} 41.5) 41.5 41.5 41.3} 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.2 41.2 


Miscellaneous manufacturing............... 39.9 39.8 39.9 39.9 40.0 39.9 39.8 39.7 39.7 39.5 | 39.5 39.4 | 39.8 39.3 39.5 
Nondurable QOods...........s-sssesesesseseneeeel 40.9 40.9| 41.0] 41.0 41.0} 41.0 41.0 41.0| 40.9 40.9) 41.0 | 40.9| 41.3 40.6 | 40.6 
Overtime hours............+ 4 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.5 | 4.3 4.6 4.3 4.3 
Food and kindred products. ce 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.9 41.7 41.7 41.9 41.8 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.9 41.2 41.5 
Textile Mill ProdUCtS..........:ccsseceseeereeseed 41.0 40.9) 40.7] 41.1 41.0 40.9| 412] 41.3 41.2 44.1 41.7) 41.6 41.9 41.0 41.0 
Apparel and other textile products.......| 37.3 37.5 37.6 37.5 37.4 37.4 37.5 37.4 37.5 S7.6)\) S27 _ 37.8 | 38.0 37.0 37.1 


Paper and allied products............::00.044 43.4 43.5 43.6 43.5 43.6 43.4 43.5 43.4) 43.3)| 433) 43.5) 43.2 43.6 42.8 42.6 

| | ) | 
Printing and publishing...........:.:eceee 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.3 38.3 38.3 38.3 | 38.3 98.3) 38:3) e864 § es 38.5 38.0 38.1 
Chemicals and allied products............., 43.2 43.0 43.0 43.1 43.2 43.2 43.0 43.0 43.0 42.9| 427) 426 42.9 42.7 42.6 

Rubber and miscellaneous | 
PHASHCS PIODUCHS. -..00.seccccecncevesssrereseene 41.7 41.7 41.8 41.7 41.7 41.8} 41.5 41.54 415)] 41.6 41.6 41.5 42.1 41.3 41.3 
Leather and leather products............... 37.6 37.8 37.9 37.9 37.9 37.5 37.6 37.7) 37.4 37.8) 38.1 38.0 | 38.9 38.2 37.7 

| | | 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............2.:0200eeee04 32.9 32.8 32.8 32.9 32.8 32.8 32.9 32.8 32.9| 32.9 | 32.8 | 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.9 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 

PUBLIC UTILITIES. <.0:00staccesesesceverensens 39.5 38.7 38.9 38.8 38.8 38.6 38.4 38.3 38.4 38.4; 38.3 38.3 38.7 38.5 38.3 

| | 
WHOLESALE TRADE. «..::csccccsecnesscacnveved 38.3 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.4 38.6 38.4 38.5 | 38.6) 38.5 | 38.6 38.6 39.0 38.8 
RETAIL TRAD Gio cas staesconsustesearseaienitice | | 28.8! 28.9) 29.0 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


TT w+ —w—w———————————— je“ — oo ———_—_——- 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry T 
1998 | 1999 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May® | June® 
iB =i aT 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $ 12.78 | $ 13.24 | $13.23 | $13.27 | $13.30 | $13.35 | $13.38 | $13.41 | $13.44 | $13.49 | $13.54 | $13.58 | $13.64 | $13.66 | $13.71 
Goods-produCing..............c.ssecseeeeeel 14.34 | 1484] 14.85] 1489] 14.91] 14.96 | 14.99] 15.03] 15.05] 15.13] 15.20] 15.25] 15.30 | 15.28] 15.33 
Mining...... | 16.91 17.09 | 17.07 | 17.26] 17.16] 17.14} 17.09] 17.00] 17.04] 17.09| 17.14] 17.27| 17.26] 17.24] 17.27 
CONSHUCHON :eeeccces ccsesetscccensccscssesniarse 16.61 AZat85|| ATtBe) 120) Az21) A%265)) 1733) Az-BZ 1) 144 |) 17250 I A7e60) || 126701) e778 edice Omics 
Manitacturinge..t.cest sre receessersevee 13.49 | 13.91] 1293 | 13.98 | 14.01] 14.04] 14.06] 14.07] 14.10} 14.15] 14.21 | 14.23] 14.28] 14.26] 14.34 
Excluding overtime..........sceccsesceseeeeee 12.79} 13.18] 13.19} 13.24] 13.27] 13.29] 13.31] 13.33] 13.36] 13.41] 13.45] 13.47] 13.49] 13.52] 13.59 
Service-producing..............:ceeeeeeeeees 12.27 | 12.73| 12.71] 12.76] 12.78] 12.83) 12.86! 12.89} 12.93] 12.97] 13.01] 13.05] 13.11] 13.15] 13.20 
Transportation and public utilities....... 15.31 15.69 | 15.67] 15.72| 15.73} 15.79} 15.79| 15.84] 15.94] 15.92] 16.00} 16.04} 16.12} 16.20] 16.29 
Wholesale trade.........csccsecesesseeseeenees 14.07| 1458] 1456] 14.61| 14.65| 14.70| 14.75| 14.76| 14.83) 14.90| 14.89] 14.90] 15.03] 15.04] 15.11 
Retail ade. secceccsscseeereczecscscrreeaaeesens 8.74 9.08 9.07 9.10 9.13 9.16 9.18 9.21 9.25 9.26 9.32 9.35 9.39 9.39 9.43 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..... 14.07 14.62 | 14.62 14.68 | 1465} 14.71 14.73 | 14.76 14.78 | 1486] 14.87] 1495] 1498] 15.02 15.06 
SEIVICES Srecsrsossraccevssiesintssvresevecsetteetees 12.84] 13.36] 13.35 | 13.39] 13.42] 13.46] 13.51] 13.53] 13.57] 13.61] 13.66] 13.69] 13.74] 13.79| 13.84 
| | | 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 

GOMANS) soa cncasdaztenteyeeccoscaierasicovesssesesecueced 7.75 7.86 7.88 7.88 7.87 7.86 7.87 7.87 7.87 7.88 7.87 7.84 7.87 7.88 7.86 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" tor a description ot the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry T T A 
1998 1999 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. pr. 
T = 
PRIVATE SECTOR.......:..0ecceeeeenetererees | $12.78 | $13.24 | $13.15 | $13.16 | $13.20 | $13.38 $13.41 | $13.43 | $13.46 | $13.58 | $13.58 | $13.59 | $1 3.69 
MINING. ..........0cccesscccscenseneccnscneceeecenees 16.91 17.09) 16.98| 17.17] 17.05} 17.13 | 17.05 | 17.01 17.19] 17.30| 17.20] 17.28] 17.29] 17.18| 17.12 
CONSTRUCTION........20.00-ceeseeeeeenenreeenens 16.61 17183) AAS) W274) zest 17.46 | 17.54| 17.42| 17.47] 17.39] 17.42| 17.54] 17.66 TEA ILS) 
MANUFACTURING.......2-.22c00ceeceeceeeee es 13.49 13.91 13.90 13.91 13.95 14.11 14.03 14.08 14.20 14.19 14.19 14.22 14.28 14.26 14.32 
Durable goods............----+0++++ 13.98 14.40 | 14.40) 14.38] 14.47] 14.62] 14.55| 1458) 14.73 | 14.72| 14.73| 14.76] 14.82 14.80 | 14.87 
Lumber and wood products 11.10 11.47 11.46 11.53 11.54 11.56 11.60 11.60 11.64 11.67 11.63 11.62 11.73 11.74 11.83 
Furniture and fixtures............:cceeeee 10.90 11.23 | 11.16 | 11.25] 11.28] 11.33} 11.33} 11.36 | 11.47 | 11.47 | 11.51} 11.59) 11.64 11.69 |} 11.70 
Stone, clay, and glass products 13.59 13.87 13.91 13.97 13.94 14.10 14.00 14.04 13.97 13.94 | 13.96 14.03 14.23 | 14.26 14.32 
Primary metal industrie€S.........-...cee 15.48 15.83 | 15.90| 16.02] 15.98} 16.18| 16.01 16.12 | 16.17] 16.20) 16.28 16.34 16.51 16.39 | 16.54 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | | | | 
PFOGUCIS 7 ccispsvnesesccves 18.42 18.81 18.99! 19.06| 18.93] 18.99| 1890] 19.11| 19.09 19.16 | 19.32 | 19.49 | 19.72 | 19.44} 19.61 
Fabricated metal products.................. 13.07 13.48 13.49 13.47 13.52 13.64 13.52 | 13.59} 143.72 13.71 | 13.67 13.69] 13:75) 13:75 13.82 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 14.47 15.02! 14.99] 15.08| 15.14] 15.24] 15.18] 15.22 | 15.36 15.39 | 15.40 | 15.43] 15.42] 15.44 | 15.46 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMENT......cccssserscecseessreneceneseersees 13.10 13.46 | 13.42] 13.49] 13.52] 13.64] 13.60] 13.61] 13.73} 13.77| 13.72 13.70 | 13.70 13.66 | 13.68 
Transportation equipment... 17.51 18.04| 18.14| 17.88] 18.17] 18.50) 18.41 | 18.39] 18.72) 18.57) 1858) 18.70) 18.82) 18.79} 18.96 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 17.84 18.41 18.61 18.16 | 18.53] 1896| 1885| 1880] 19.22; 18.99) 19.03| 19.17 19.36 19.34 | 19.53 
Instruments and related products.......| 13.81 14.17] 14.13] 14.25] 1428] 14.29] 14.36) 14.34] 14.41| 1438) 14.41 14.40 1440) 1444] 14.43 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............| 10.88 11.30 11.26 11.29 11.31 11.43 11.45 | 11.41 11.54 | 11.52 11.53 11.55 11.58 11.58 11.59 
Nondurable goods.................:sseseeee 12.76 13.16 13.14 13.21 13.17 13.33 13.25 13.31 13.39 13.37 | 13.36 13.37 13.45 13.43 13.48 
Food and kindred products................. 11.80 12.09] 12.15| 12.15] 12.07] 12.18] 12.09} 12.19) 12.28| 12.23] 12.23| 12.27| 12.36] 1236] 12.40 
MODACCO PKOGUCIS o.cresncscenecnsvespvsacexoss 18.56 19.07 | 20.69] 21.09} 20.86) 18.90] 17.82} 18.02| 18.03) 17.21 17.48 | 19.10) 19.71 20.19 | 20.81 
Textile mill products...........cceccceeeees 10.39 10.71 10.76 | 10.71 10.72 | 10.78| 10.73 | 10.80} 10.84} 10.84 10.85 10.86) 10.94, 10.90) 10.92 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.52 8.86 8.89 8.83 8.88 9.01 8.99 8.98 9.04 9.03 9.03 9.05) 9.05 9.07 9.10 
Paper and allied products................... 15.50 15.94] 15.95| 16.02| 15.95] 16.24| 16.09] 16.08| 1612] 16.02, 15.99, 16.00) 16.15) 16.14] 16.25 
Printing and publishing...........:sse-sse 13.46| 1384) 13.74] 13.81| 1383] 13.98) 13.98| 14.02| 14.12 | 14.10) 1413) 14.18 14.20) 14.16! 14.16 
Chemicals and allied products.. 17.09 17.38 | 17.26| 17.39} 17.41 17.67 17.61 17.64 | 17.67| 17.70| 17.67) 17.63] 17.77) 17.76) 17.76 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 20.91 21:39 | 21,06)) 21.28) 24.21 21.55 | 21.62] 21.76) 21.76) 21.62} 22.03] 22.24) 21.77) 21.27) 21.12 
Rubber and miscellaneous | | 
PIASUICS| PRODUCES os asespirescsexnancsenveceve 11.89 12.36 | 12.30) 12.41 12.37 | 12.51 12.42 | 12.46| 12,57] 12.61 12.57 | 12.58) 12:67 12.66 | 12.76 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.35 9.77 9.65 9.69 9.86 9.95 9.91 9.93 | 10.01 | 10.08 9.96 10.01 10.13 | 10.06} 10.11 
TRANSPORTATION AND | | | 
PS US Re as at cae soe cassensancodsevos 15.31 15.69 | 15.59} 15.69] 15.69/| 15.80} 15.78 15.90 | 15.96 | 15.98 | 16.05; 16.02 16.15 16.11 16.18 
WHOLESALE TRADE..........scccssseressereed 14.07 14.58 | 14.45] 14.57] 1465] 14.68} 14.74] 17.76 | 14.85 | 14.99) 1491, 1483] 15.14 15.01 14.99 
RETAIL TRADE serssesevese scr cvcacesucscisessssnxs) 8.74 9.08 9.02 9.03 9.05 9.19 9.21 9.22 9.26) 9.33 9.35 9.37 9.42 9.39 9.38 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | 
AND REAL ESTAT Bo cscsccssssccsnasscescood 14.07 14.62 14.51 14.54 14.62 14.64 14.69 | 14.74) 14.76 14.99 | 14.93 | 14.97 15.12 15.03 14.94 
| 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry Annual average 1999 2000 


1998 | 1999 | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May?’ | June? 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. 
Seasonally adjusted 
Constant (1982) dollars... 


$454.99 | $456.65 | $463.32 | $458.93 | $463.99 | $463.34 | $465.72 | $467.15 | $464.44 | $464.78 | $473.67 | $467.85 | $471.25 
~ —| 456.44 | 457.82 | 458.85] 460.58 | 461.61 | 462.65] 463.68) 465.41 | 468.48/ 468.51| 471.94| 469.90| 473.00 
268.32 | 271.25 | 270.83 271.01| 274.15] 269.96 | 272.45) 271.91] 273.31] 273.51| 270.50] 268.35| 273.32) 269.65| 270.06 


MINING cordetacontrececesevenersceazcse soe 742.35 | 748.54 | 750.52| 767.50| 758.73 | 758.86} 758.73| 758.65| 763.24) 766.39| 758.52] 758.59| 776.32| 764.51| 770.40 
CONSTRUCTION.........ccccssseseeseseene! 646.13 | 671.74| 681.77 | 689.07) 692.40 | 673.96 | 701.60| 688.09| 677.84| 664.04] 674.15| 680.55| 692.27] 701.32| 702.90 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars............cssececeeeeeed 562.53 | 580.05 | 581.02 | 573.09] 583.11] 588.39 | 589.26] 594.18| 603.50] 590.30| 588.89] 590.13| 595.48| 590.36] 595.71 
Constant (1982) dollars............., 341.34 | 344.45 | 345.85 | 340.11} 345.04] 346.11 | 346.01] 348.70] 354.17] 345.61] 342.98] 340.72| 343.61] 340.27] 341.38 
Durable Qoods.........s.sessssesseseseee 591.35 | 607.68 | 610.56 | 598.21/ 612.08) 615.50] 618.38 | 622.57} 634.86 | 621.18] 620.13) 622.87] 628.37] 623.08] 629.00 


Lumber and wood products......| 456.21 | 472.56 | 476.74 | 475.04) 482.37 | 472.80] 480.24| 480.24| 480.73| 474.97| 469.85| 470.61| 482.10] 480.17| 486.21 
Furniture and fixtures................ 441.45 | 452.57 | 449.75 | 452.25 | 459.10 | 456.60} 458.87] 458.94, 471.42| 459.95| 458.10] 462.44] 464.44] 465.26| 466.83 
Stone, clay, and glass 

products... 591.17 | 603.35 | 612.04 | 611.89] 614.75 | 620.40/ 616.00} 620.57) 604.90 | 591.06) 591.90} 596.28/ 614.74] 620.31] 621.49 


Primary metal industries...........| 684.22 | 699.69 | 707.55 | 698.47 | 704.72 | 716.77) 709.24/| 720.56) 732.50] 722.52| 722.83] 723.86 | 734.70] 722.80] 731.07 


Blast furnaces and basic 
StOe@l PrOGUCTS........cceecercerennsed 821.53 | 842.69] 858.35] 850.08| 849.96 | 852.65] 848.61/| 865.68] 878.14} 867.95| 875.20| 875.10] 891.34] 872.86| 886.37 
Fabricated metal products........! 552.86 | 568.86 | 571.98] 560.35 | 571.90] 571.52 | 574.60] 580.29| 594.08| 579.93| 576.87| 577.72| 583.00! 580.25| 585.97 
Industrial machinery and 
COUPON cscecctccnsapemanieotnus 619.32 | 633.84 | 631.08} 628.84) 637.39| 635.51] 640.60| 646.85] 663.55] 654.08| 652.96 | 654.23| 655.35] 651.57] 655.50 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIDMOMN cccccsccvesecossrosschs soos 557.24 | 556.93] 550.39 562.43 | 563.33 | 568.48] 572.98| 582.15| 572.83} 569.38] 571.29] 569.92] 562.79] 569.09 


Transportation equipmen 
Motor vehicles and 


790.15 | 798.16 | 754.54} 794.03] 812.15| 810.04] 811.00| 838.66/| 811.51| 815.66} 819.06) 829.96 | 817.37] 832.34 


OGUIPMONt a ecscines. cere ese se 776.04 | 828.45 | 843.03) 777.25 | 828.29 | 860.78 | 852.02} 849.76] 887.96| 850.75} 856.35) 860.73} 880.88} 866.43] 884.71 
Instruments and related 
PEOCUIES oss coic cate xceucmnegenesves 570.35 | 588.06 | 586.40} 584.25) 591.19] 587.32 | 594.50} 600.85| 612.43] 595.33} 595.13] 593.28] 594.72) 592.04| 593.07 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 434.11 449.74 449.27 442.57 452.40 453.77 459.15 459.82 466.22 450.43 453.13 456.23 456.25 453.94 458.96 
Nondurable goods...........:ss0e+0] 521.88 | 538.24} 538.74] 537.65) 539.97 | 546.53 | 547.23] 551.03) 557.02| 544.16] 542.42] 542.82) 548.76) 543.92| 548.64 
Food and kindred products....... 492.06 | 505.36 | 506.66 | 507.87 | 506.94] 51262) 512.62] 518.08} 520.67) 505.10} 500.21} 501.84] 506.76| 506.76] 513.36 
Tobacco products... 710.85 | 762.80} 829.67 | 849.93) 836.49| 754.11 | 753.79| 774.86| 793.32 |} 672.91} 685.22] 741.08) 782.49] 803.56| 826.16 
Textile mill products.................] 425.99 | 438.04 | 442.24 | 434.83 | 440.59 | 438.75) 445.30] 449.28| 453.11 | 443.36] 448.11 | 450.69] 456.20] 446.90] 451.00 
Apparel and other textile 
PIOOUCSi arenes 317.80 | 332.25 | 338.71 | 326.71] 333.00] 331.57 | 338.92 | 337.65] 343.52} 335.92] 339.53] 342.09) 341.19] 336.50] 341.25 
Paper and allied products.........| 672.70 | 693.39} 693.83} 688.86] 690.64] 709.69 | 704.74] 704.30) 712.50} 695.27} 687.57| 686.40) 696.07] 687.56| 692.25 
Printing and publishing.............. 515.52 | 528.69} 520.75 | 526.16} 531.07 | 539.63) 539.63] 543.98] 550.68| 534.39] 536.94] 540.26] 542.44] 533.83] 533.83 


Chemicals and allied products..| 738.29 | 747.34) 742.18) 742.55| 750.37 | 765.11 | 758.99) 765.58| 772.18} 757.56} 750.98] 749.28) 757.00) 754.80| 756.58 
Petroleum and coal products... 911.68 | 921.91 | 905.58 | 923.55 | 903.55 | 930.96 | 933.98 | 935.68| 937.86) 933.98] 956.10} 969.66] 966.59] 916.74] 927.17 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics Products...........ceeee| 495.81 | 515.41} 516.60 | 510.05 | 512.12] 520.42 | 516.67 | 523.32] 532.97| 523.32] 520.40} 520.81] 528.34] 524.12] 529.54 
Leather and leather products....) 351.56 | 369.31 | 371.53} 363.38 | 381.58 | 372.13| 374.60} 378.33} 375.75) 372.96] 375.49] 379.38} 388.99! 385.30] 387.21 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES.........ccsceseeeey 604.75 | 607.20 | 608.01} 610.34} 618.19] 60830) 605.95} 608.97 | 612.86| 612.03} 611.51 | 608.76] 626.62} 617.01] 621.31 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............::0000 538.88 | 558.41 | 553.44 | 556.57 | 565.49 | 560.78| 567.49 | 566.78 | 570.24| 578.61 | 568.07| 566.51| 588.95} 582.39} 580.11 
RETAIL TRADE................sssceseseee 253.46 | 263.32 | 265.19} 270.00} 270.60! 264.67 | 266.17 | 26461 | 271.32 | 265.91 | 266.48} 267.98| 272.24| 271.37] 274.83 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE ...........:e0000004 612.15 | 529.24 | 522.36 | 527.80] 540.94 | 528.50} 530.31} 530.64/ 534.31 | 551.63} 538.97| 537.42| 554.90| 539.58/| 540.83 
CYS OS eset ec steac eee 418.58 | 435.54 | 430.65 | 432.30 | 439.24 | 434.44 | 441.78| 443.74] 444.99 450.61 | 448.90) 447.53| 453.62] 445.82) 447.99 


P ae 
= preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent bencnmark revision. Lash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


Ce yee cececcecer nceeet ee nck CecRepBDECCee eeeCUrreerCER EE 57.3 59.7 62.8 63.2 57.7 S77; 61.2 60.1 61.5 65.3 62.1 61.2 
OOS Feo crccussartsarecorcecextsetectsurerssaneceeren 63.2 56.6 60.5 58.7 58.3 59.7 53.9 58.1 56.2 53.8 59.0 57.4 
TIC eccretenny caceerceseecoecerce sere Lene noscoup creas 54.1 58.8 53.9 59.6 52.8 57.9 58.8 53.8 §7.3 60.7 60.8 59.0 
QO OO sree cccrncnecunccevnpsieexcxscsxexsnesessnspeepssstaraeee 60.8 54.1 60.7 56.5 45.9 54.1 - - = = = = 
Over 3-month span 
OG Firncecerensrsrseresccancsnesati= sien aeinedaisnrass 62.6 64.0 66.3 66.7 63.2 62.1 61.5 66.2 67.4 69.4 69.0 69.1 
HOGS eesetece ners scesecisticesenenntrtecaspscakereavand 64.3 66.6 63.2 66.3 63.6 58.0 57.4 57.9 59.7 58.1 58.6) 59.4 
NOS sercserccecece-cectasvaxsaccxcserstatshtareccccoreerned 58.3 57.3 58.4 54.4 57.3 58.8 58.1 60.7 59.6 63.5 64.3 63.1 
ZOO eerrssnccteseen cases Caecearaecca vaxvusprceneany svetae 61.0 62.6 61.9 57.0 54.5 - - - - - - - 
Over 6-month span 
NO 7S etasssecseccsarspavsessvscxsscctsccyovcessnpacceroed 66.3 67.0 66.6 66.3 65.6 67.1 66.3 68.5 69.0 70.4 69.7 70.4 
RACES Eecerereoceeeccn ceo ecroS caccCanere ce er eeenn ee 69.8 67.4 65.2 61.8 62.9 61.4 59.0 58.4 57.4 59.7 59.3 59.1 
TOO screenees ce erinet cnc yais atime sccate nantes 60.0 58.0 57.6 58.6 54.4 59.7 60.4 62.1) 64.0 62.8 65.2) 64.6 
DOOD Reseernce ateteetrsseerecresteere tence eaes 65.6 60.8 59.7 ~ - = - = = -| -| - 
Over 12-month span: 
OO Tasca erastncctia tense axasusessacctasrerareasth 69.0 67.3 68.3 69.7 69.5 70.1 70.1 70.4 70.5 70.1 | 69.4! 70.4 
NO OG sosraiecssessastesasysstecseesartisucksneurvcescrencece 69.7 67.3 67.3 65.9 63.9 62.5 61.5 62.1 61.0 59.8) 59.8 58.1 
NOOO cccsrecessovectdernssevesctraceaieseeswmtmnvbecaence 60.3 58.3 57.6 59.4 59.6 60.5 61.9 61.0 62.6, 62.9 62.6) 62.6 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


49.6| 52.5] 56.1] 540] 51.4] 54.3| 50.7; 53.6] 565) 61.9) 604 55.4 
57.9| 50.7} 53.6] 50.7) 47.1| 50.0] 37.8| 50.0/ 45.7| 399] 41.7| 439 
45.0| 41.0/ 42.8; 464/ 40.3) 464] 547| 381| 464/ 51.8) 51.4, 50.4 
52.2; 47.8; 51.1 51.1} 45.7| 48.9 a = Ld 


Over 3-month span: } 
1997. a 50.7 53.2 55.8 56.1 53.2 525 52.5 55.8 59.7 66.5) 64.7 64.0 


1998. .| 56.8} 56.8] 52.2) 52.2) 48.6] 41.4 39.2) 403| 43.2] 37.1] 36.7| 40.6 
ASSO ea ec cash Gy 4) eye 37.4 34.5| 37.8] 43.5} 30.9| 45.0/ 421, 50.4) 51.1 50.7 
D000 Sees ee ee reste scene 47.8) 52.5) 49.3] 489] 47.5 = - -| = = = = 


Over 6-month span: : 
1997. 53.2| 53.2} 52.5] 529] 51.8] 532| 547| 61.2| 61.2] 644) 647| 637 
1998. 60.1} 54.3} 50.4 399) 43.5| 42.1; 388] 367| 360| 309) 345) 327 

35.6] 33.5] 33.5] 37.1] 932.7; 388| 41.0| 45.7| 482| 432} 486) 51.1 


— Data righ available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 
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18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 
_—_—_—_— 


Employment status 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 
Civilian labor force.........ccccceseeecesesese eee 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
Employed isc ecco sgsmezcee sss asee 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 
Employment-population ratio 61.7 | 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
AAGHACUTTUN Coe scerenrecesocese ce mseea aed 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 


114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 


Nonagricultural industries.. 


i} 
Unemployedi2 nacre 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 
Unemployment rate............cceeeeed 6.8 7/3) 6.9 6.1 S64). 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 
Not in the labor force............cccececeeeeees 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 


industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
= T 

MOtal/employMentes. creep cncte sc en oseseroseceevnceed 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,786 
Private SCHON. c.csc cao nreerssase sees oesenneee 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,616 
Goods-producing = re-ccsseescc-t sce eaee 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,482 
IAIN Greentree otcer coerce case nocnteeree rca 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 
CONSHUCHOM seccecenescereectencce severe 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,404 
Manufacturing...............20:ececesesseeeeeee 18,406 | 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,543 


= 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,304 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,826 


Wholesale trade..........ccceeeeeeteeeeee 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,924 
Retail (AGG sic. <cccnescasevespeseensvaeor ean saes 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,788 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,569 
SS CIN ICES Bene tenes semeeneearree acne ceescecs 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,027 
GOVEMMMEON Ee wssszeseeeseseeescinensesnes-cesnend 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,170 
F OCT AN cescesten ne sneer vsnccnvsscneanewonted 2,966 | 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 
STAC Se soe coves teee ne mewe see 4,355 | 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 
Vocaliseetih. tere ae 11,081 | 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,806 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1991 1992 | 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
T T T 
Private sector: E 
Average Weekly NOULS............ceseseeeeseteteneeneneeeeesenees 34.3 34.4) 34.5 34.7) 34.5 34.4) 34.6) 34.6 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........:sceeeeee 10.32 10.57 10.83 At AZ 11.43| 11.82 12.28 | 12.78 13.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89} 442.19 456.78 
Mining: | | | 
Average Weekly NOUIS........:cecseseeseseensreneeeteerens 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44,7 45.3 45.4, 43.9) 43.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).... “4 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62} 16.15 16.91! 17.09 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........::10+ 630.04 638.31 646.78) 666.62 683.91; 707.59 733.21; 742.35) 748.54 
Construction: | | 
Average Weekly NOUurs.........:cccessscsseseseseeseeseeeeeeneres 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0) 38.9) 39.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).... 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61) 17.18 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00) 603.33) 625.56 | 646.13) 671.74 
Manufacturing: | | 
Average Weekly NOUIS..........scccccssceseeseeesecneetseeneenees 40.7| 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6) 41.6) 42.0) 41.7) 41.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37| 12.77| 13.17, 13.49| 13.91 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 455.03 469.86! 486.04 506.94 514.59} 531.23) 553.14 562.53 580.05 
Transportation and public utilities: | | 


Average weekly Ours.........:ccscececceseeseseeeseeeeesensees 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4) 39.6 | 39.7| 39.5} 38.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:.:ee 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13) 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........s.s0+4 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72) 572.22} 592.32) 604.75) 607.20 
Wholesale trade: | 

Average weekly NOUMS...........sesssssescserecsreeeeseseneee| 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4) 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...............20006 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87| 13.45 | 14.07 14.58 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........::ce00 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07) 492.92 516.48 538.88, 558.41 
Retail trade: | | 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........:sscseescesensesseeceeseeseenees 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9) 29.0| 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........---.-.:.+++4 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69| 7.99 8.33) 8.74 9.08 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............:002++4 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47; 230.11; 240.74, 253.46 263.32 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: | 

Average Weekly NOurs..........csssscsscssessvsssscesssseeees 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9} 35.9} 36.1, 36.4 36.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........0::scee 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80) 13.34) 14.07, 14.62 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........::ccc04 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29} 459.52) 481.57 §12.15 529.24 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........ccerersrereccscessrecesseressenee 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4| 32.4| 32.6) 32.6 32.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:::ceece 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39) 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.36 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04, 382.00, 400.33, 418.58 435.54 


| 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 ie Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
Civilian workers” 136.3) 137.4] 139.0] 139.8] 140.4] 141.8] 143.3| 144.6] 146.5 1.3 43 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 137.7| 138.7| 140.6} 141.4; 141.9] 143.3) 145.0} 146.3} 148.4 1.4 4.6 
Professional specialty and technical... 137.5) 138.3] 140.0) 141.0} 141.3) 142.2) 143.9) 145.3] 146.7 1.0 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial............... 139.1 139.7) 141.7) 141.8] 143.5} 145.4) 147.3) 148.6) 150.5 1.3 49 
Administrative support, including clerical. 138.0} 139.3} 140.4) 141.3) 142.5} 143.4) 144.7) 146.1 148.6 il 4.3 

Blue-collar workers. 133:2) 134.3) 135.3|/~ 196.1 137.1 138.3) 139.5} 140.6) 142.7 1.5 41 

Service occupations... 136.9] 137.9) 139.4; 140.0) 141.3} 142.4} 143.1 144.8) 146.0 8 3:3 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 13531 136.3 137.2 137.9 139.0 140.0 141.2 142.5 144.9 Ee, 4.2 
Manufacturing 136.4 137.2 138.2 138.9 139.9 140.9 142.1 143.6 146.0 ed 4.4 

Service-producing 136.8 137.7 139.6 140.4 140.9 142.4 144.0 145.3 147.1 v2 4.4 
Services... 138.3 139.0 140.8 141.7 142.3 143.2 145.1 146.5 148.0 1.0 4.0 

Health services. 138.0) 138.5} 139.1 139.1 140.5] 141.4) 142.7) 144.3) 145.9 el 3.8 
Hospitals........... 137.1 138.2} 139.4} 140.2} 141.3) 142.2! 143.4) 145.0] 146.3 9 3.5 
Educational services. 137.5 137.7 140.2 141.0 141.3 141.7 144.6 145.8 146.5 a) 3.7 
Public administration® 136.4] 137.4] 138.9) 139.9} 140.8} 141.5) 142.4) 144.4) 145.7 9 3.5 
Nonmanufacturing 136.2) 137.3} 139.0} 139.9] 140.5) 141.9) 143.4] 144.7) 146.6 1.3 4.3 
Private industry workers................. 136.3] 137.5} 139.0] 139.8) 140.4) 142.0) 143.3] 144.6] 146.8 1.5 4.6 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS. .........eceeceseeeeeeseseseeseteeneees 136.4] 137.5] 138.8) 139.4) 140.5) 141.9] 143.2) 144.5) 146.5 1.4 4.3 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 138.1 139.4) 141.1 142.0 142.4) 144.1 145.6} 146.9} 149.3 1.6 48 
Excluding sales occupations. ... .| 188.8} 139.9} 141.3] 141.9} 143.0} 144.5} 146.0} 147.3) 149.4 1.4 45 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 138.8} 140.1 141.6} 142.6) 142.9) 144.1 145.2| 146.7; 148.4 1.2 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 139.4 140.0 141.9 141.8 143.7 145.8 147.7 149.1 ene 1.3 Sul 
Sales occupations. 135.3 173 140.4 142.6 139.6 142.6 144.1 145.3 148.9 Zo 6.7 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 138.2 139.6 140.6 141.4 142.6 143.7 145.0 146.2 149.0 1.9 4.5 
BUG =COll ar WOKKONS: seeescec tea cen=cwcetecasess reo ancnertencecosennn verre 133.1 134.3 135.2 135.9 136.9 138.2 139.4 140.5 142.6 1.5 4.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 132.9 134.4 135.4 136.1 137.2 138.4 139.6 140.6 142.3 1.2 3.7 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 133.6} 134.7 135.7 136.8 137.3 138.4 139.9 141.4) 144.0 1.8 4.9 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 129.3} 129.9 130.7 130.7 131.6 133.6 134.4) 135.2 137.5 ir 45 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 137.0 137.6 138.5 139.2 141.0 142.3 143.2 144.4 146.4 1.4 3.8 
SOTVICCLOCCUID ANIONS ance teemes copanneectenseescasemtseee cee enna tra! 135.3] 136.0] 137.3} 138.0} 139.5) 140.6; 141.0] 1426} 143.9 9 32 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 135.3| 136.6] 138.0] 139.0) 139.3] 140.8) 141.9] 143.1] 145.3 1.5 4.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOUS-PIOGUCING............c..cccncceessesscnnceneeccscesasecenecseesneeney 135.1 136.2 137.1 137.8 138.9 139.9 141.1 142.5 144.8 1.6 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations.... 134.5} 135.6] 136.5} 137.2} 138.3] 139.3] 140.5} 141.8) 144.2 Wi 4.3 
White-collar occupations. 137.7} 138.8] 139.7} 140.2} 141.7| 142.7) 143.9} 145.5) 148.1 1.8 45 
Excluding sales occupations... 436.3] 137.4] 138.3) 138.8) 140.4) 141.3) 142.5) 143.9) 146.5 1.8 44 
Blue-collar occupations..... 133.5 134.6 135.5 136.3 137.1 138.3 139.4 140.7 142.8 1:5 4.2 
Construction...... 130.6] 132.7| 133.4; 134.3) 135.6] 136.9] 137.9] 138.7] 140.8 1S 3.8 
Manufacturing... 136.4] 137.2} 138.2} 138.9) 139.9 140.9) 142.1 143.6} 146.0 1.7 44 
White-collar occupations. 138.2} 139.1 140.1 140.5} 141.8) 143.0} 144.3) 145.8|/ 148.2 1.6 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 136.5} 137.3) 138.3) 138.7) 140.1 141.3] 142.5} 143.8} 146.2 PY A 4.4 
Blue-collar occupations. 135.0} 135.9] 136.8} 137.7| 138.5} 139.4) 140.5) 142.1 144.4 1.6 4.3 
Durables 136.5 137.4 138.5 139.2 139.9 141.0 142.3 144.0 146.5 Sy, 4.7 
Nondurables. 135.9] 136.7| 137.6] 138.2) 139.6] 140.4) 141.5) 142.8| 144.9 1.5 3.8 
S@rviCO-PrOdUCing.........---s:cscecesesesscssseseeseecesesnesersncnsseseesens 136.7 137.8 139.6 140.5 140.9 142.8 144.1 145.3 147.4 1.4 4.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........-..::etereeeeeeeeess 137.4 138.5 140.0 140.6 141.7 143.3 144.6 145.9 147.7 1.2 4.2 
White-collar occupations. 138.0] 139.3] 141.2! 142.2} 142.3) 144.3) 145.8) 147.0) 149.3 1.6 49 
Excluding sales occupations... 139.5} 140.6] 142.2) 142.8) 143.8) 145.5} 147.0/ 148.3) 150.3 1.3 4.5 
Blue-collar occupations. 132.1 ioe 134.3 134.8 136.2 137.8 139.1 139.8 141.8 1.4 441 
Service occupations. 135.0 135.8 137.0 137.8 139.3 140.5} 140.8); 142.4] 143.6 8 | 
Transportation and public utilities. 135.8 137.1 138.5 139.3 139.7 140.9 141.8 142.3 143.9 3 By | 3.0 
Transportation.... 134.0] 134.9} 136.7} 137.3) 136.8) 138.1 138.7} 139.5} 140.4 6 2.6 
Public utilities...... 137.9] 139.7} 140.7) 141.9) 143.4) 144.6) 145.7) 146.1 148.6 ez 3.6 
Communications..... ; 136.6] 139.2) 140.5) 141.7) 143.3) 144.9) 146.1 146.0} 148.4 1.6 3.6 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 139.6 140.3 141.0 142.1 143.4; 144.2 145.1 146.1 148.9 1.9 3.8 
Wholesale and retail trade 134.7| 135.8) 137.6) 138.2} 138.9} 141.1) - 142.2) 143.5} 145.6 1:5) 48 
Excluding sales occupations. 135.5 136.3 138.1 138.8 139.9 141.9 142.8 144.3 146.4 AS 4.6 
Wholesale trade 137.7| 138.6} 140.8] 142.8] 142.7) 144.6} 146.3) 148.5) 150.0 1.0 La 
Excluding sales occupations.... 137.0| 138.2) 140.0] 141.2} 142.4) 144.0} 145.8) 147.4) 149.6 1.5 5.1 
RRetallitrade sect acceunninsstecentsens 133.1 134.4] 135.9] 135.6] 136.8) 139.1 140.0} 140.7} 143.2 1.8 4.7 
General merchandise stores. ... 131.2| 133.0] 133.2] 134.0] 135.0} 135.6] 137.2) 138.3) 139.7 1.0 3.5 
Food stores 131.3] 132.9) 133.7] 132.7} 134.3) 135.7) 137.0] 138.1 140.1 1.4 43 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
+— = + 
Finance, insurance, and real eState...........sseseeeeeecess 136.7; 138.4) 141.0) 142.5! 141.5} 145.8) 147.6) 148.3) 152.0 2.5 7.4 
Excluding sales occupations | 140.2). 141.3] 143.2] 143.3} 145.6] 148.8} 151.0) 151.6) 154.2 1.7 5.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 143.3) 145.3 148.4, 146.7) 148.8} 155.4) 159.3) 159.8) 162.7 1.8 9.3 
IMSUPANGE.......22-.cenecesesesenvonsnsroneeneceeatcenensenarenscestessetsunced 137.4 138.9 141.9 141.7 141.7 144.0 144.5} 145.8 149.9 2.8 5.8 
SOE VIGEScaeetes sees ta cece ye nrsensees-ovosseauhvnceasvaruekceesnastasnseansexran> 139.3} 140.3] 141.8) 142.7) 143.5) 144.6) 146.1 147.6; 149.4 1.2 41 
BUSINESS SEIVICES..c.-0-<--ecseenesnoncarseseceensasdteensseracdaterers 439.5] 140.7| 143.5} 145.9] 147.5| 148.7) 150.7} 151.9) 154.2 1.5 4.5 
Health SCrviCes.........:ccssscsscsssssssssnteceessenssensescesseeesenenses 138.2 138.7 139.0 139.0 140.5 141.4 142.6 144.2 145.8 1.1 3.8 
HOSP IRA S: seaececeqeseescsscs-csosevivevecsessssncqeevespnaestsnsaeneysxaxa 136.7| 138.2) 139.1 139.9} 141.2} 142.1 143.0; 144.6) 145.8 8 3.3 
Educational SCrviCes......csscsssssssoresessessssnesencesscesoverensey 143.4 143.9] 147.0| 147.7]; 148.3] 148.7| 152.2] 153.0) 154.0 7 3.8 
Colleges and UNIVETSIICS...........cccsesenensereeesesteeterens 144.3 144.8 147.8 148.5 149.2 149.6 152.6 153.3 154.6 8 3.6 
NOnmanufacturing...........sccccsssesseecersesennseccesesentesseesenees 136.0 137.2 138.9 139.7 140.3 142.0 143.4 144.5 146.7 1.5 4.6 
Wihite-collare Workersinesccrcexentrvevrersssypescrsseacsrcancsrasans¥ed 137.9) 139.2) 141.1 142.0; 142.3) 144.1 145.6; 146.9) 149.2 1.6 48 
Excluding sales occupations ..| 139.3} 140.5} 142.0] 142.7) 143.7] 145.3} 146.8] 148.1) 150.2) 1.4 45 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS. .........-.essseseeseseseseeseeesseees | 131.0] 132.4 133.4] 134.0) 135.2) 136.8) 138.0) 138.7 140.6) 1.4 4.0 
Service OCCUPATIONS. ...........ececeesceeeeees aaecetaeet ..| 184.9] 135.7/ 136.9] 137.7] 139.2) 140.4) 140.7; 142.3) 143 5 8) 3.1 
State and local government workers. 136.5] 136.9] 139.0) 139.8) 140.5) 141 .0| 143.1) 144.6) 145.5 6 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: | | | 
WIIRG= CONE WOLKE Siresescctecsecsesassesnossnebaserssesnseverrsesrrenenxes 136.1 136.2} 138.4| 139.3) 139.8; 140.2; 142.6) 144.0) 144.9 6 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical...... 135.6] 135.6] 137.7) 138.5} 138.8) 139.3} 142.0) 143.2) 144.1 6 3.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial............0, 137.5} 187.9] 140.4] 141.6) 142.6) 142.8) 144.5) 146.1 147.0) 6 3.1 
Administrative support, including Clerical..........:e0| 136.9) 137.2) 139.5} 140.3) 141.4) 141.3) 143.0) 145.0) 145.9) 6 3.2 
Bilie-GOmNAG WOK ELS eco sere tee cee acecuvantse aw naar won thrssuncersrnrvese=a Rin} 135.0} 135.2} 136.8) 137.8} 138.8) 139.5} 140.9) 142.5) 143 7} 8 3.5 
Workers, by industry division: | | 
Services 136.5} 136.6] 139.0) 139.7) 140.0} 140.5) 143.2) 1445) 145 2| 5 3.7 
Services excluding SCHOO SD eee ee ad 136.1 136.2 138.7 138.8 139.6 140.3 142.6 143.8, 145.2 1.0] 4.0 
Healt S@nviGes: eeacernirecarsresyssaccatsesttencscececanssneacenentey 137.9} 138.0} 140.3) 140.7) 141.2) 142.0) 144.2) 145.8) 147.3) 1.0 4.3 
Hospitals 138.4; 138.4) 140.7) 141.2) 141.7 142.7) 144.8 146.3) 147.9 V1 4.4 
EdUGAHONal SOLVICES :tecscsctercecece-ncvsesncecsdasniacaiuatonsvcectaos 136.3) 136.5) 138.8) 139.6) 139.9) 140.3) 143.1 144.4 145.0 4 3.6 
SOM OOS 5 cps casexcucceseexcvevesevasasvssecspeseceuvevursnadevecantosnventl 136.6} 136.7] - 139.1 139.9] 140.2) 140.6 143.5} 144.7; 145 3) 4 3.6 
Elementary and SCCONdAMY..........-.s.ssecesceceseeeseseeeess 136.1 136.2) 138.8] 139.3] 139.6) 140.0) 142.9| 144.1, 144.5) 3 3.5 
Colleges and UNIVEFSItIES..........c.:.scceseeeeeeseeeeeseereeees 137.9 138.1 140.4 141.5 141.7 142.1| 144.8] 146.5) 147.4 6 4.0 
PublicadminiswatOn’.so...00 cosinor heels iacet 136.4, 137.4| 138.9] 139.9) 140.8} 141.5} 142.4) 144.4) 145.7) 9 3.5 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
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' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


* Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


4 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100} 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
Clvillamworkerseee eet ee eee 434.0 135.0 136.8 137.7 138.4 139.8 141.3 142.5 144.0 Ww 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 135.6} 136.7) 138.8) 139.7} 140.1 141.6} 143.3) 144.6} 146.2 14 4.4 
Professional specialty and technical........... . 135.8} 136.6] 138.5} 139.4) 140.1 141.0} 142.6) 144.0) 144.9 6 3.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial...............:4 187.4 138.3 140.5 140.3} 141.6 143.8 145.9 147.2 148.6 1.0 4.9 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 135.0 136.2 T3725) 138.6 140.0 140.9 142.3 143.5 145.5 1.4 3.9 

Blue-collar workers... 130.4 131.4 132.6] 133.3} 134.5) 135.8 137.0 137.9] 139.2 9 3.5 

Service occupations. 133.7 134.5 136.1 137.0 138.3 139.4 140.1 141.7 143.0 9 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: | 

Goods-producing 132.0) 133.3} 134.4) 135.2} 136.3) 137.4) 138.6] 139.7} 141.3 tt 37 
Manufacturing. ........ 133.7} 134.6) 136.0) 136.8} 137.9, 139.0} 140.2) 141.5) 142.9 1.0 3.6 

Service-producing..... 134.8] 135.7) 137.8) 138.7) 139.2} 140.7; 142.3) 143.5) 145.0 1.0 4.2 
Services........... .| 136.9} 137.6] 139.6] 140.5) 141.5) 142.3) 144.1 145.5} 146.6 8 3.6 

FAGAIIDSCIMI COS rer cxcasvacnesreseausk ip Acheron dvanenwcrnasittnven st 136.2 136.5 137.6 137.6 138.8 139.7 140.9 142.5 143.8 9 3.6 
FHOSDILAIS: «22s caeccceccasicusssecenepavencesacvseceewcvxverscsedusecenuewarssu 134.2 eel 136.4 137.1 138.1 138.8 140.1 141.6 142.6 Fi 3.3 
Educational services 136.3} 136.5) 139.1 140.0) 140.2) 140.6) 143.7; 144.7) 145.3 4 3.6 
Public administration®..........::00.000cccees er reeeeeeeeeeeeenne 132.7| 133.2! 134.8! 135.9! 1369] 137.8] 139.5} 141.5] 142.5 7) 41 
Nonmantitacturingis:ssccses a ormrennnee cassia 134.0) 135.1] 137.0] 137.8} 138.4) 139.9] 141.5] 142.6) 144.2 1 4.2 
Private industry workers 133.7; 134.9] 136.6] 137.4) 138.1] 139.7; 141.0} 142.2! 143.9 1.2 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. . 133.7 134.8 136.3 136.9 138.2 139.6 140.8 142.0 143.5 11 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WHS -CONAI WOIKOISixcru.cecseunssrctetsc cs-buatesecotanenssncnemininnens ead 135.7 137.0 139.0 139.9 140.3 142.1 143.5 144.8 146.6 WZ 4.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS... .......2.cccceecesseseeeeeneeeeeteees 136.3 eA) 139.1 139.7 141.0 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.7 1.0 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 135.9 137.1 138.7 139.7 140.7 141.8 142.6 144.1 145.1 7 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. . 137.8 138.7 140.9 140.5 141.9 144.3 146.4 147.6 149.2 1.1 5.1 
SAlOSOCCUPSLIONS Sem wat csrescoecenenceuureeesacvecesparseceerssersseson 133.1 135.2 138.8 141.3 137.3 140.5 142.1 143.3 146.7 2.4 6.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 135.3 136.7 137.9 138.9 140.4 141.4 142.7 143.8 146.0 1S 4.0 
BU O-CONGI WONKGIS: ys. 55 2205 ve cecetn coor cmmeaeteck cnoeesscrsnvereats 130.2 131.3 132.4 133.2 134.3 135.6 136.8 137.7 139.1 1.0 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 129.8 131.2 132.3 133.0 134.3 135.6 136.7 137.5 138.9 1.0 3.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 131.6 132.7 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.7 138.3 139.5 140.7 9 3.7 
Transportation and material moving occupations...........| 125.9 126.4 127.6 127.8 129.1 131.0 131.9 132.7 134.1 ile] 3.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 133.2 133.7 135.1 135.8 137.3 138.3 139.4 140.4 141.8 1.0 3.3 
S@MViCG OCCUDAUONS in tsa cx ncseectdeetcavse cert ere sone cane areseracd 132.1 133.0 134.4 135.3 136.7 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.0 1.0 3.1 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 132.3) 133.6] 135.2) 136.4 136.8] 138.2} 139.3) 140.4, 142.1 ie 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 132.0] 133.2) 134.3] 135.2) 136.3} 137.3} 138.5) 139.7] 141.3 11 3:7 
Excluding sales occupations.......... 131.3] 132.5] 133.6] 134.4) 135.5} 136.6) 137.8]; 138.9) 140.5 1.2 3.7 
White-collar occupations..............-- 135.0 136.3 137.4 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 143.0 145.0 1.4 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations. oe 133.3 134.6 ord, 136.4 137.8 138.8 140.1 141.3 143.2 Hid 3.9 
Biue-COMAl OCCUDANONS a sc2ncscsicececres cesnemeravennnnsonntanenacnen 130.1 131.3] 132.3) 133.3] 134.3) 135.4] 136.6] 137.6) 139.0 1.0 3.5 
Construction......... 126.0; 128.1 128.5} 129.3) 130.7) 131.9} 133.0] 133.6) 136.0 1.8 4] 
Manufacturing...... 133.7; 134.6) 136.0) 136.8) 137.9} 139.0} 140.2); 141.5} 142.9 1.0 3.6 
White-collar occupations 135.6} 136.8] 138.3) 139.0} 140.1 141.4) 142.7| 144.0) 145.8 5 Pees 4] 
Excluding sales occupations... 133.8} 135.0) 136.3) 137.1 138.3} 139.6) 140.8) 142.0) 143.7 1.2 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations... 132)3|| 1334 134.3} 135.3) 136.3) 137.2} 138.4; 139.7; 140.8 8 3:3 
DULADIOS aire neocons 133.4, 134.5) 135.9} 136.9) 137.9) 139.1 140.4, 141.8) 143.0 8 3.7 
Nondurables 134.2) 134.9] 136.0| 136.8) 138.0) 138.7) 139.7) 140.9) 142.7 1.3 3.4 
Service-producing 134.4) 135.6) 137.6) 138.4) 138.9] 140.8) 142.1 143.3} 145.0 1.2 44 
Excluding sales occupations. 135.2! 136.2) 137.9; 138.5} 139.8) 141.4) 142.6) 143.8) 145.3 1.0 3.9 
White-collar occupations 135.7} 137.0) 139.2} 140.1 140.3} 142.3) 143.8) 145.0); 146.9 1.3 47 
Excluding sales occupations... 137.3] 138.4| 140.2} 140.7} 142.0} 143.7) 145.1 146.4) 147.8 1.0 41 
Blue-collar occupations... 130.2 131.1 132.4 132.9 134.4 135.9 137.0 137.8 139.1 9 3.5) 
Service occupations......... 132.1 133.0 134.2 135.2 136.7 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.1 1 8:2 
Transportation and public utilities... 132.1 132.8} 134.3) 135.1 135.4] 136.8] 137.5) 137.9) 138.5 4 2.3 
Transportation... 130.1 130.4) 132.4) 132.9) 132.3) 133.7) 134.4) 134.9) 134.9 0 2.0 
Public utilities. 134.5} 135.7) 136.5! 137.8) 139.2; 140.6) 141.5) 141.8) 143.2 1.0 2.9 
Communications 134.4, 135.8] 136.7} 138.0) 139.4) 141.1 141.9} 142.2) 143.4 8 29 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 134.7) 135.6] 136.3) 137.4) 138.9] 140.0} 140.9] 141.3) 143.0 1.2 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade.............. 133.3] 134.6] 136.6} 137.0] 137.7) 139.6] 140.7; 142.0} 143.8 1.3 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations. ) 134.7; 135.6) 137.6) 138.2] 139.5) 141.1 141.8} 143.3) 145.2 1.3 41 
Wholesale trade............--:.0 136.2 137.1 139.3 141.3 140.7 142.3 144.3 146.5 147.4 6) 4.8 
Excluding sales occupation 136.5 137.8; 139.6) 140.8] 141.9] 143.0] 144.8} 146.4) 147.9 1.0 4.2 
Retail trade 131.9] 133.3] 135.2) 134.8] . 136.2) 138.3) 138.9] 139.6) 142.1 1.8 4.3 
General merchandise stores... 129.4) 131.5) 132.2 133.0 133.7 134.3} 135.6) 136.7 137.8 8 3.1 
Food stores 129.0/ 130.5) 131.7} 130.5} 131.8] 132.8} 133.9} 134.9) 136.7 1.3) 3.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series : | | months months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. Mar. ended __ ended 
| | | | | Mar. 2000 
+ 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 132.6 134.8 138.1 139.8 137.2 142.4 144.5 145.2 148.7 2.4 8.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .......-..::eeeeeeeteeserreeeees 135.9 137.5 139.7 139.6 141.0 144.8 147.5 148.0 150.2 1.5 6.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 140.9 143.2 147.0 144.4 146.1 154.5 159.2 159.6, 162.0) 15 10.9 
WSU Ce ee ecceee eases tec ea saweerececececeenccceesaneeceataeatneweaearenter 133.1 134.8} 138.7) 138.5! 137.4, 139.8; 140.2) 141.5) 145.5 2.8 6.9 
SOIVICES. -eestcatecein cere ccss res ert ncseneenet rena sertenenrnne ence 137.2] 138.3) 140.0} 140.8} 142.2) 143.2) 144.5) 146.0) 147.4 1.0 SHI 
BUSINESS SEPVICES.........cccesesccesnscetsnsnesensessensnnsseswoageases 137.6 139.2 141.8 144.1 145.4 146.3 148.5 149.8 152.0 15 4.5 
Health services..... 136.2) 136.5, 137.5| 137.4, 138.7) 139.6) 140.6 142.2) 143.5) a) 3.5 
Hospitals...........- 133.6} 134.7} 135.8} 136.5} 137.6 138.3) 139.3) 140.9) 141.8! 6 3.1 
Educational SONVICGS.casce-sev- cose e-ceserer cv cewneoueacer<ooceneree 139.1 139.6] 142.8) 143.5) 143.9) 144.2) 147.5 148.2| 148.9 “S 3.5 
Colleges and UNiVErSitieS........:.c:ececccescesseeeseeneesenes 139.1 139.7; 142.8) 143.6) 144.1 144.4) 147.2) 147.9) 148.9 By 4 3.3 
Norimman facturing srccrcscsrccsssesercenrscsescrencsseoereosstsioaestes 133.4) 134.7| 136.5) 137.4) 137.9) 139.7, 141.0, 142.1| 143.9 1.3 4.4 
White-collar workers...........+- 135.5) 136.8] 138.9} 139.8] 140.1) 142.0] 143.5) 144.7) 146.5] 1.2 46 
Excluding sales occupations. 136.9} 138.1 139.8} 140.3] 141.6) 143.2] 144.6, 145.9! 147.4| 1.0 41 
Blue-collar occupations......... 128.2} 129.5} 130.5) 131.1 132.4, 134.0) 135.1 135.8) 137.4 1.2 3.8 
SOmvice OCCUPATIONS. -cvecevenewscecsrorecusesenterse cans tnrnsxerenis 132.0} 132.9} 134.1 135.1 136.5} 137.7} 137.9) 139.5) 140.9) 1.0 3.2 
| | 
State and local government WOrkeIS..............-000ceeceeeeeceee 135.1 135.4} 137.6} 138.5) 139.0} 139.6) 142.2 143.5] 144.3| 6 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: | | 
Wihite=collar WOrkOlS:ci.c...1-cortecorsencectessencscs-nac-ponrscerssonceseteed 135.0} 135.2} 137.6] 138.5) 138.9} 139.3) 142.1| 143.4) 144.1 5 Sy, 
Professional specialty and technical............c:ccsseeseeeeeeee 135.5} 135.6 137.9 138.7 138.9 139.4| 142.5) 143.6 | 144.3) 5 3.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 13521 135.6 138.0 139.3 140.1 140.5) 142.7; 144.3) 144.9) 4 3.4 
Administrative support, including clerical. 133.0] 133.3] 135.4] 136.5} 137.4) 137.5} 139.6] 141 7| 142.4 5| 3.6 
BlWe-Collar WONKCISNav..42.:tssevescsovedovauesctessssscsssravsssevsosaantsree 133.1 133.5} 135.1 136.0} 136.9] 137.6 _ 140.7, 141.5) 6 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: | | 
SGIVICES ores ian vai nae icv du tencuatucatpeener diorama 135.7} 135.9] 138.4) 139.2) 139.5) 139.9! 142.9) 144.0); 144.6) 4 3.7 
Services excluding schOOIs*..........o::ss:ssesssssssssseesnsee 135.4) 135.5) 137.8; 138.2); 139.0) 139.6) 142.1; 143.2) 144.3 8 3.8 
HIG AN SOMVICOS ieee. cnr sc emucetsteeastanteree ynuseoxer deers raeneee se? 136.3} 136.5} 138.7} 139.2} 139.7; 140.4; 142.8) 144.2) 145.3) 8 4.0 
Hospitals........... 136.3} 136.5} 138.6) 139.1 139.7; 140.6) 142.8) 144.1 145.3 8 4.0 
Educational services... | 135.7) 135.8) 138.4; 139.3} 139.5} 139.8) 142.9) 144.0) 144.5 3 3.6 
SVCNIOO Sasvctaestacssonnsa ulaveedsaviceneacvcoesncicssentivket zens tearees 135.8] 136.0} 138.5) 139.5} 139.6) 140.0) 143.1) 144.2) 144.7 3} 3.7 
Elementary and SCCONAALY............:cccceccssescseeseesenee 136.0) 136.1 138.7} 139.3; 139.5) 139.9) 143.1, 144.1) 144.5) 3 3.6 
Colleges and universities Sho icorreareny coe Pow eo, 135.2; 135.5; 137.7) 139.6) 139.6) 139.8 142.6) 144.4) 144.9| 3 3.8 
Publlcadministatione ever asc rtasercrm enero eee oe 132.7} 133.2} 134.8! 135.9! 136.9 7 44 


" Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


” Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


=. A808. at 28 1999 2000 Percent change 
; | : 12 
eries months | months 
Mar. | June Sept.) Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
a an | Mar. 2000 
Private INGUStrY WOrKOLS.......cdsssssssssccssssesesssecscosscsssscsesnasaces 142.6 143.7 144.5 145.2 145.8 147.3 148.6 150.2 153.8 2.4 5.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WEMGACONED WORKOL Sic sesesaxavseusssovecatunecsanatavessusnaatanssyicenontl 144.7 145.6 146.6 147.4 147.9 149.4 151.0 152.5 156.3 25 S.7 
BHU GS=CON BI WOIKEY Saree ceva estuivascdvacvintratnansuistvatedventvencenirere 139.1 140.4 141.0 141.6 142.2 143.6 144.8 146.2 150.0 2.6 6:9 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing aceusnackdeeataasabiice 142.5) 143.0} 143.2! 144.3) 145.2] 146.3) 148.2] 152.3 2.8 5.6 
Service-producing.. 143.8) 144.9) 145.7) 146.1 147.9} 149.4] 150.7} 154.0 2.2 5.4 
Manufacturing... asonerave kasufu ev racqisesPutCisagev¥ cs , 142.4) 142.6) 142.7; 143.6] 144.5} 145.7| 147.8] 152.3 3.0 6.1 
NON IME UP ACTING iacareavevssstacscceuent roses txcoaevsnevereraxsfohcacaecrsy 143.9} 145.0} 145.8] 146.3) 148.0) 149.4) 150.7) 154.0 2.2 5 3 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UO oaerscecevaccecesvescicassnaceseceteonstee stens ee ttots adecescesecssuecssscsseveuvees 134.0 135.3 136.8 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 1.3 3.6 
GOOdS-PrOdUCING sesccaccus-cvetenseereset scented sueescsvesdesstevefecesexcessuct 132.7 134.3 135.6 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 1.8 4.8 
SOMVICO-DKOGUCING - 5 <<ccascesececectescossecsseccoressisnccsetcautsacssestesctag 135.3 136.2 138.0 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 141.4) 142.5 8 2.4 
Manufacturing sc. csc.cctnccocescpserearsasunsscenvsvnacevacsosadeceecrivaaveast 133.6 134.6 136.0 136.9 137.0 138.1 139.1 141.0 144.5 2.5 5.5 
Nonmanufacturing:<.-<<ccccccccrsscctesessacssescossasescteestatsassedscesieee 133.9 135.3 136.9) 137.4) 138.1 139.2 140.3 140.8 141.7 6 2.6 

NOMUMION:-cecceoes cect exeseccaessae<tavtoreuate 136.7 137.8 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 1.5 4.7 
Goods-producing.. 135.9 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1 145.4 1.6 41 
Service-producing 136.7 138.0 139.7 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4; 145.7 148.0 1.6 4.9 
Manufacturing....... 137.2 138.0 138.9 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 146.5 aS) 41 
INOMMANULACTUNING.cevsnccecesessevessecvetcnosancenecsonetectunsescessassseeved 136.3 137.5 139.1 140.0 140.6 142.4 143.8 145.1 147.4 1.6 4.8 

Workers, by region’ 
INONtN ASUS es crecexoncencecsecescsee eeseeet reece ti deeserve non sskuentetevanssuavstreees 136.0 137.0 138.7 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 1.4 41 
SSOMU ras sresen sone ataneuseucast nap seaemenee oun atewsneeaneN NS: spas an sepnGuausseecet 135.5 136.4 137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 1.4 4.2 
Midwest (formerly North Central)............c:sceccsccsseeceseesseeeeseessed 138.3 139.6} 140.9 141.4) 141.7) 143.6 145.0 146.3 148.9 1.8 5.1 
NOS Boag cocsee cece s avecovevevnsenevinssrarvausveudsesenenareancanacpaugsaaanpiucteashsree 135.2 136.6 138.5 140.0; 140.3 142.1 143.3 144.7 147.0 1.6 4.8 
Workers, by area size’ 
NAGHODOINAN QI OAS wacesc cvecsrcecacesencerncssnaseestoseredsacexanesnaeaessrexsn=s 136.4 137.5 139.1 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 144.7 146.9 15 4.6 
OUNON GI CAS Foie ce sececanevcossucseucneeseuvacucunessticnniQoertttastersnsensieeasns 135.9 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0 Le 3.9 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status' 

MMWR D sewers erases se ce cas pancesioesenecuosiemetenun eaee eins suse tes neen sens aeneEesa 129.6 130.7 132.4 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.2 Hs) 2) 
NODS OT OGRICHNG si was ago st scekeassec tho msc ppnnsts uci nnaanenepeneeeaspsnauin 127.9 129.4 131.0 131.7 132.3 133.8 134.9 136.1 137.2 8 3.7 
SEMVIGE-DLOGUCING cc cpeces ocnencseoncee-neescrnasiaenscomansensumansesncs>avos 131.8} 132.2) 134.1 134.8] 135.4) 135.8) 136.8) 137.2) 137.6 3 1.6 
IMENT ACIUTAN Gleneecccrecenneec caster sss re scenecene MeneriitsosackanaenasSanenenny 129.6 130.4 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 9 3.9 
INOMIMISITFACTUNIN Qaecrsceneratecesscceeseeptuonansdeunocouseancassrssexscariacy 129.6 130.8 132.4 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.6 135.9 136.4 4 2.0 

INGTON ateateccrencccteeset nt oneenceeccsccecoussedetesnecaecessanceateessanacceessrns 134.5 135.7 137.4 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 1.3 4.4 
(GOOUS-DIOGUGCHIG sccareipeatiatseedenseassacenccenarssuasscrncnsvekecsusaestrercan 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.8 138.8 140.0 141.1 142.9 1.3 3.7 
SEIVICS-DFOGUGINGs wannccrtncse--ccnsenastuatennacsasesnestaraspsseaxunss=syoned 134.6 135.9 137.9 138.8 139.3 141.3 142.6 143.9 145.8 1.3 47 
MANUF ACHING stvereccscaccxstecassesnsnegaschesacexsuvanccasrvsnernasexabsvecsnssay 135.1 136.2 137.3 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 1.0 3.6 
INOMIMANUPACTUNING cencneerrecereneeenenesaccaasestescnueasanaxcrsponanenniesensy 134.0 135.3 137.1 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 143.0 145.0 1.4 4.6 

Workers, by region‘ 
132.6 133.8 135.4 136.4 137.1 138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 1.0 3.8 
134.0 134.9 136.5 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 Unt! 3.7 
134.7 136.0 137.5 138.0 138.9 141.0 142.4 143.6 145.3 2 4.6 
132.9 134.5 136.7 138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 142.6 144.7 1.5 47 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan ar@as.............scccssssesssssscsseseensesarsenseneneccencsseneeses 133.8 135.1 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.1 ‘tL 4.2 
OUNOM, AlCASeessexctraccenesracadeterevan 142.2 1.4 3:7 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


Wa. 


Current Labor Statistics; Compensation & Industrial Relations 


25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
+ 
Scope of survey (iN O00'S)...........0:cceccseseeteeeeeeseees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): - 
With medical care..............0..666 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance...............-. ais 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,234 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Ee TON UTS Wel tals) ncreeasra emarecurce Correa er cercced 10 9 9 10 1 10 8 9 a on 
Average minutes per day. - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 a ee 
Paid rest time..........:00 75 76 73 72 V2 71 67) 68 ~ te 
Average minutes per day. ine = 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 oe 2 
PAO UMOYANC AVG spa csn ase merece sraciv conven esanaanicrsee - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average GayS Per OCCUITENCE.........0.ceeereeeeeeeeees - - ES 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid holidays Pe 99 99 99 99 96 97 92| 91 89 89 
AVETAGE UAYS PET VOUT... --.. cee eee ee eee cee ee eee rete cree 1031 10.0 98 10.0 94 9.2) 10.2} 9.4) 914 93 
PSIG PSISONANIOAVE. orn. cccversosunarss cdvenreceraecrr ness 20 24 23 25 24 22| 21 21 22 20 
Average days Per YO€l.........cceeseeseeeeeseneeeerreceee - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paid NACALONG oo sac casteaetsnceeromg er etestseni nase cry 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paidisick loavommrcnmccs tk eens eres 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65| 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave oy - - - - 33 es, 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave - ~ = - 16 18 26 53 A tb. 
Unpaid family leave = = By a iA a) 4 _| 84 93 
Insurance plans } 


Participants in medical care plans............2....000200e 97 97 97 95 90 92) 83) 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: | 


Home health care............ - - 46 66 76 75 81 86) 78 85 
Extended care facilities... 58 62 62 70 79 80) 80 82 73 78 
Physicalloxarn westeae tose tances keer = = 8 18 28 28) 30} 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee | 
contribution required for: 
Solf Coverage. cccssertcszcccrscees 26 27 36 43 44 47 51) 61} 67 69 
Average monthly contribution = = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55} $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage....... 46 51 58 63 64) 66 69 76) 78) 80 
AVETAYE INIOLLUTY GU! - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42! $118.33) $130.07 
Participants in life insuraNCe PlaNS...........cccccer eee 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment f 
HASUPANGO: seat stares oe aetteccnticneeledtiercad 69 72 74 72 78 71| 71 76) 77 74 
Survivor income benefits. ............:ccccceeseeeeeeeeed - - - 10 8) 7} 6) 5) 7 6 
Retiree protection available............0..00cccceceeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 at 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
WIGETANCE ANG ini ayes soe sovespeatstewannvnswinend 40 43 47 48 42 45 40) 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
PISUTARCE YAMS ia aais seas sarsccsnnaepervenkersseorasedsicis usaens 54 51 51 49 46 45| 44) é = 
Participants in short-term disability plans '............. = x - N _| es a 53 55 
Retirement plans | | 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 sel 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age@ 65.........ccccccceeeeeee §5 58 63 64 59 62) 55 52 52 §2 
Early retirement available. .................0ccccceseeeeed 98 97 97 98 98 97 98) 95} 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............., - - 47 35 26 22 7 6) 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula............6....ccececeeeeeeeed 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
GIVEN MO MS rea itacesnivhiaressdcaatessesrctheshiatsessitsacsisce - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55) 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible Demefits PlaMS...........sesecesssesssenseeeeeeeasens - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts* - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans.... a 5 7 


" The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and fits at less than full pay. 


accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only “3 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- Specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars, Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


Item 


Scope of survey (in 000's) 


Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pald Minch time: ara siaecuystvage.owneeeedsuenabeeeutee ct 
Average minutes per day... 
Paid rest time...........2.0.0000% 
Average minutes per day... 
Paid funeral leave.............. 
Average days per occurrence es 
Pal ORCAS: Meer dnn sa aecetantr ousdaastanmnirenieneckcrs sad 


Average days per year’ ..........eccecccseseeseseeseeeeeee 
Paidipersonal leavers. cxccccasecsves.e2csrsue.tnedencetacss 


Average dayS Per Yeal........c.seccecsectssedeersernnnene 
Paul VACBHONS 5 ark ecasnranvcctaatcpumreebunws aavetbecerncaies 


WMD AN BAG ocr oop ce veer ox senareeaceunsseviaasennsnill 
Unpaid paternity leave.. 
Unpaid family Wave ci cvdsccs.sivcwsmennesanes tae snnnerexeres 


Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...................0...-5 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Flome nealth Gare: zak adcccerervsne vance mecie aes eure rewecee| 
Extended care facilities... | 
PHYSICA OXON coconuts sasnannextsacexavaveeeoesOrcauad 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOI COVEFAGO Aecccrcict erate uudcc eee nave cape nee 
Average monthly contribution..............62::seeee 
Family COVOragCsS 225 -cssaesaivessceneeoten-nseeseuesmus ccd 


Average monthly contribution...............ceee 


Participants in life insurance plans... 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 

IMSUTANCO.S eaccee even soeteeenieas cases 
Survivor income benefitS............:::cccceeeeeeeseeeeeeed 
Retiree protection available.............cecccceeceeeee eee 

Participants in long-term disability 
INSUTANCOPIANS cree na ncieeiscesanrsvanes cero se str ailenwenenansad 

Participants in sickness and accident 
INSURANCE | PIANS sxc ccceeessenscsnscecconseseecesusee suersaccenctd 


Participants in short-term disability plans °.............. 


Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 
Percent of participants with: 

Normal retirement prior to age 65 
Early retirement available................ 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.... 
Terminal earnings formula..............:ccceeeee sneered 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 


Participants in defined contribution plans................ 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ATCANIG EMMONS so sean cee saceensien even cisrmenes alts cane cashes 


Other benefits 


Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits: DIAN. .c<. cen. cscsascnseseusseersianavet anand 


Reimbursement accounts * 
Premium conversion plans .... 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
37 37 - ~ 34 36 34 - 
48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
27 26 - ~ 29 29 29 - 
47 50 50 Si 56 63 65 62 
2.9 3.0 oul 3.0 Shr oy Si 3.7 
84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
5 9.2 7.5 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 Pah 2.9 29 3.0 
88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
sles 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
- - 47 48 - - - 93 
69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
$25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
$109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
6 26 26 al 14 21 22 21 
ed a a 29) = ee El S 
| 

20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
u 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
1 4 5 5 5 5 
8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
“ of = = = ts 


‘ Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 


sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

5 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included Premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1999 2000 
Measure 
1997 | 1998 | Jan.’ | Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.’ | May? | June?) July? | Aug.’ | Sept.?) Oct.? Nov.? | Dec.? | Jan.? 

Number of stoppages: | | wal | | } | | | 

Beginning in period... Seere 29 34 1 2 0 1 3 Z 1 1} 2 0 1 0 0) 

In effect during PeriOd........-....:-eeee 34 34 5 5 2 3| 6 6 6 3 5 2 2 1 1 

| | | 

Workers involved: | 

Beginning in period (in thousands)...., 339 387 1.4! 4.1 0 8.0 9.6| 2.2] 1.7) 1 1.0| 19.1 0 2.0 0 0 

In effect during period (in thousands). 351 387 9.2 10.3 44 12.4 22.0 21.6 16.3] 15.4 34.5 10.1 5.0 3.0 3.0 
Days idle: | | | 

Number (in thousands)...........:.22004 4,497 5,116] 129.0) 104.1 101.2} 256.8| 314.8) 309.4 266.4| 118.8, 176.2 67.1 63.6 63.0 60.0 

Percent of estimated working time’... 01 02 01 (*) () 01 01 01! 01] ()| 01| ()| ()| (?) () 


! Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 


the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


® = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual 
coe average | 1999 2000 
1998 | 1999 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


163.0 166.6; 166.2} 166.7} 167.1] 167.9} 168.2; 168.3) 168.3) 168.7) 169.7) 171.1 171.2) 17133) 1723 
488.3 499.0} 497.9) 499.2) 500.7; 502.9} 503.9) 504.1) 504.1) 505.5} 508.4) 5125) 512.9) 513.3) 516.1 
FOOG Atvd DOVGLAGCS ccs ccnncescce cess caiessniesn cavemen 161.1 164.6] 164.1 164.2} 164.7; 165.1 165.5} 165.7} 165.9} 166.6) 166.8) 167.1 167.2; 167.8) 167.9 
BOG ci crsnscccopnas 160.7 164.1} 163.6] 163.8) 164.2) 164.6) 165.1 165.2} 165.4) 166.1 166.3} 166.5] 166.6) 167.3} 167.3 
Food at home. 161.1 164.2} 163.7) 163.7) 164.1; 164.5) 165.1 165.1 165.4} 166.3} 166.3) 166.4) 166.5) 167.5) 167.3 
Cereals and bakery products..... 181.1 185.0) 185.7; 186.3) 184.9) 185.2! 185.2; 184.8; 185.9} 185.6; 186.0] 186.1) 187.2) 188.6} 187.7 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQQS..........-.eccceeeeeed 147.3 147.9| 147.2] 147.3} 148.5} 149.2} 149.2) 150.5} 149.8) 150.2} 151.3) 152.4| 152.9/ 153.9} 154.9 
Dairy and related products \.... 150.8 159.6} 156.1 155.7| 156.5) 158.7; 164.1| 164.6) 162.1; 160.4] 160.9) 159.1 160.6; 159.6) 159.5 
Fruits and vegetables 198.2 203.1) 203.2} 202.0) 202.1) 202.6) 202.2) 201.2} 204.5} 208.4) 203.0) 201.7} 201.6) 204.3) 199.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
IMatOtalSyauperte sess rassiseccesctucct ceutruscs eons 133.0 134.3} 134.3} 134.3} 134.5] 134.2) 134.6] 133.9) 134.7} 137.1 138.4; 138.5] 137.6) 137.3] 137.5 
Other foods at home... 150.8 153.5} 153.6) 153.7; 154.2) 153.9) 153.7} 153.0} 153.3) 154.3) 154.4) 155.1 154.0} 155.4; 156.2 
Sugar and sweets 150.2 152.3} 152.4] 152.4 152.7; 153.5) 153.3) 152.1] 152.3] 154.8} 154.4) 154.6) 152.4) 153.7} 154.0 


Fats and oils............... 146.9 148.3) 147.5) 148.1 148.6) 148.5) 149.0) 145.3) 145.1 147.0| 145.6) 145.9) 144.8) 147.0) 146.6 
ORM ONHOOGS ise -cavaserivens fates tearesissoticcrasven seers 165.5 168.9} 169.2 169.3] 169.9] 169.2! 168.7| 169.0} 169.4) 169.8) 170.5) 171.6) 170.7) 172.1 173.4 
Other miscellaneous foods"... 102.6 104.9} 104.9} 104.2} 104.8} 105.3) 104.3) 103.9} 105.7| 104.3) 106.4] 107.0) 105.2 106.4 108.4 


161.1 165.1 164.6) 165.1 165.6) 165.8; 166.2| 166.5) 166.8) 167.2} 167.6) 167.9) 168.1 168.3) 168.6 
101.6 105.2} 104.4 105.5} 105.8] 106.4| 106.8} 106.9} 106.9) 107.5} 107.9} 107.9} 108.0; 108.1 108.1 
165.7 169.7) 169.5] 169.9] 170.2} 170.7} 1705} 171.2] 171.8) 172.4) 173.0) 173.5) 173.6} 173.8) 174.4 
160.4 163.9} 164.1 164.7; 165.0} 165.2} 165.0} 164.9) 164.8) 165.8) 166.9] 167.6) 167.6) 167.8) 169.4 
182.1 187.3| 187.2| 188.0) 188.3; 188.3} 188.5} 188.6| 188.6) 189.8) 190.7} 191.8} 191.8} 192.0) 192.9 
Rent of primary residence. . 172.1 177.5 177.1 177.5 177.9 178.4 178.8 179.8 180.3 180.8 181.2 181.7 181.9 182.3 182.8 
Lodging away from home... 109.0 112.3 113.8 117.1 Aen 113.8 113.1 108.5 105.8 111.3 115.1 120.9 119.4 UUZS 120.5 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 187.8 192.9; 192.6] 193.0) 193.4) 193.9} 194.2} 194.9) 195.2} 195.7) 196.1 196.4) 196.8) 197.2) 197.7 
Tenants' and household insurance '*.. 99.8 101.3} 102.2) 102.1 102.2} 102.3) 102.2} 102.1 102.2; 102.4) 102.4); 102.6} 103.1 103.8] 103.9 
Fuels and utilities 128.5 128.8); 130.2) 131.1 131.4] 132.7| 130.3) 130.0} 129.6] 129.9] 132.9) 131.8) 131.7) 132.4) 138.9 
113.7 113.5 115.1 116.0 116.2 117.6 115.0 114.6 1144 114.3 117.6 116.3 116.1 116.8 124.0 
Fuel oil and other fuels.......... “I 90.0 91.4 87.3 87.5 89.2 93.9 97.6} 100.7} 106.3) 114.4) 147.2) 130.1 123.7} 121.6) 120.9 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 121.2 120.9} 123.0) 124.0) 124.1 125.3) 122.0) 121.4, 120.3} 119.8} 120.6} 120.7) 121.0) 122.0) 130.2 
126.6 126.7| 126.8] 126.8] 126.8; 127.0} 126.6] 126.4] 126.4) 127.0} 127.2) 127.9) 128.2| 128.1 128.1 
133.0 131.3] 130.9] 127.3) 127.5} 131.8) 134.6] 133.6) 130.1 126.8) 129.2} 132.5) 133.3) 132.2] 128.3 


Food away from home! 


Other food away from home" 
Alcoholic beverages. 
Housing 
Shelter 


Household furnishings and operations... 
Apparel 


Men's and boys! apparel...........cccccceseeeeseseeeey 131.8 131.1 131.4) 128.3) 127.1 130.5} 134.0] 133.2) 131.5} 129.2} 130.0] 131.5} 131.6] 132.6} 129.4 
Women's and girls! apparel............essscseseeeseenes 126.0 123.3} 122.6] 116.1 117.9| 125.4) 128.4] 126.6} 121.8) 116.0} 120.0) 125.9] 126.7) 124.4) 119.2 
Infants’ and teddlers' apparel’ ......... 126.1 129.0) 126.8] 127.4) 128.3) 129.9} 132.4) 132.6] 133.0) 133.3] 133.1) 133.9) 132.3) 131.7) 130.5 


128.0 125.7; 125.4] 125.2) 123.8) 124.7; 126.1 126.4} 123.7; 121.6} 122.1 124.7} 126.7} 126.1 123.9 
141.6 144.4) 143.4 144.7| 145.7) 146.5| 147.3] 147.6) 148.3) 148.3) 149.7| 153.4) 152.9) 153.1 155.7 
137.9 140.5} 139.7} 140.6) 141.9) 142.9] 143.3) 143.6) 144.4) 144.4) 145.6) 149.2) 148.7) 148.8) 151.4 


Footwear 
Transportation 
Private transportation 


New and used motor vehicles-.. 100.11 100.1] 99.7) 99.8) 99.7/ 100.1] 100.5} 100.9] 101.1] 100.8} 100.3] 100.4 100.8) 101.0! 100.8 
New vehicles 143.4 142.9] 142.5} 142.0| 141.4] 141.6] 142.3] 143.1| 143.6! 143.3) 143.0) 143.3] 143.5] 143.3] 142.9 
eed carsandinicks sae 450.6)  152.0/ 150.9] 152.3] 153.8} 155.7; 156.4| 156.1] 155.0/ 153.9] 153.0] 153.0] 154.0] 155.4] 155.7 

Motor fuel 92.2!  100.7/ 99.2! 1025] 107.8] 110.3] 110.0) 109.3) 112.2) 112.6] 118.1] 131.7] 128.7} 128.3] 139.0 


91.6 100.1 98.6| 101.9} 107.2} 109.7) 109.4) 108.7) 111.5} 111.9} 117.3} 130.9) 127.9) 127.6] 138.3 
101.1 100.5| 100.1 100.0; 100.1] 100.6) 100.5} 101.2} 100.8) 100.8; 100.9) 101.4) 101.0) 101.1 101.2 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 167.1 AZAOW Ara) “Ave 172.1 172.8| 173.2) 173.6] 173.8} 174.6} 175.2} 175.7] 175.9} 176.3 176.8 
Public transportation =r 190.3 197.7; 192.6] 200.8] 197.1] 194.7} 201.5} 202.2} 201.2] 1995) 204.2) 209.8) 209.2) 210.4) 2126 
Medical Care...........-..:0+: 242.1 250.6 250.2) 251.1) 251.9} 252.3) 252.8] 253.3) 254.2) 255.5) 257.0) 258.1) 258.8) 259.4) 260.5 
Medical care commodities. 221.8 230.7/ 230.5/ 231.7} 232.5} 233.1] 233.2} 233.7/ 234.6) 235.2) 235.5) 236.3) 237.0) 2375) 238.2 
Medical care services. 246.8 255.1| 254.6] 255.5| 256.2) 256.6, 257.1| 257.7| 258.5} 260.1} 262.0} 263.2) 263.9) 264.4) 2656 
Professional services.. 222.2 229.2| 229.3) 229.8] 230.1) 230.4 230.9} 231.4] 231.7) 233.1] 234.9) 236.1) 236.6) 237.1} 237.9 
Hospital and related ServiCes..............e eee} 287.5 299.5) 297.6] 299.3} 301.3) 302.1] 302.9} 303.9] 306.3) 308.4} 310.5) 311.5/ 312.7| 3135] 315.6 
101.1 102.1) 102.2} 102.2) 102.2} 101.7) 101.8] 101.9} 102.0} 102.3) 102.5} 102.9} 102.9} 103.1 103.4 
101.1 100.7} 100.7; 100.6) 100.9} 100.1} 100.1; 100.1 100.1) 100.5) 100.8) 100.9) 100.3) 101.3) 101.5 
100.3 101.2) 100.3} 100.4] 101.2) 101.9] 102.1) 102.2) 102.3) 102.7) 102.2) 102.0) 101.8); 101.8) 101.5 


Gasoline (all types) 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 


Recreation” SPREE ccs de RERIIEHE nse sete sense Saha NS 
Video and audio’? 


Education and communication’. 


Education® 4 102.1 107.0 105.7 106.0 107.5 109.4 109.6 109.3 109.3 110.2 110.6 110.6 110.7 110.9 ies) 
Educational books and supplies.... os 250.8 261.7} 262.1 262.3) 264.5) 267.0) 269.0) 255.7) 256.0) 273.9; 278.3) 276.9} 276.7) 276.8) 277.5 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 294.2 308.4 304.4 305.4 309.9) 315.3) 315.9} 316.3] 316.3) 317.3) 318.0] 318.3) 318.7) 319.2) 320.9 

COMIMUNICANON Wana se eae 98.7 96.0 95.5 95.5 95.6 95.3 95.3 95.9 95.9 96.0 94.7 94.3 93.8 93.7 92.6 
Information and information processing!" Seek 98.5 95.5 94.9 94.9 95.0 94.7 94.7 95.3 95.4 95.5 94.1 93.6 93.1 93.0 91.8 

Telephone CANAL: 8 re 100.7 100.1 99.7 99.5 99.8 99.6 99.8} 100.6} 100.7; 100.9 99.4 98.9 98.6 98.5 97.2 


Information and information processing 


other than telephone SOrviCO Se ceases 39.9 30.5 29.8 30.0 29.8 29.3 28.7 28.2 28.2 28.0 27.6 27.2 26.7 26.6 26.0 


Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment' Sed od RN Le 78.2 53.5 54.5 52.9 50.9 49.7 48.2 47.0 47.2 46.4 45.1 44.2 42.7 42.4 41.2 

Other goods and services. 237.7 258.31 255.9| 258.3] 257.6| 262.6) 263.2) 263.0) 263.0] 264.7| 266.7; 268.0} 271.9) 270.2| 269.6 
Tobacco and smoking products.. 274.8 355.8} 343.2} 356.0} 350.1 373.8| 373.3; 369.8) 369.1) 375.1 383.0} 387.3) 404.4) 393.5) 388.5 


Parsonalcare! | 156.7) 161.1] 161.1] 161.1] 161.4] 161.8} 162.4] 162.8| 162.9) 163.4| 163.8|  164.3/  164.8| 165.1) 165.4 


Personal care products’... ~ 448.3} 151.8) 152.6) 152.0| 152.3| 153.0] 153.4] 153.3] 152.5] 152.8} 152.6) 153.5] 153.4) 153.0] 153.6 
Te Sh iclicare Servicde ee innate 466.0 171.4) 1709] 171.4) 171.9] 172.1] 172.9] 173.9] 174.3] 174.9] 175.6] 176.2| 176.2) 177.3) 177.9 


Monthly Labor Review August 2000 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 : pauses 
rie 1998 | 1999 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |_ Apr. May | June 
Miscellaneous personal Services... a3a71 043.0) 2a2al2429| 2439/ 2446| 2456| 246.0| 2466] 247.6 248.91 2494] 2509| 251.7| 252.0 
Commodity and service group: . 


141.9 144.4] 143.9] 143.9] 144.5] 145.8] 146.4) 146.2) 146.1 146.2| 147.4 149.2] 149.3} 149.2) 149.7 
161.1 164.6) 164.1 164.2) 164.7| 165.1 165.5} 165.7| 165.9) 166.6) 166.8) 167.1 167.2| 167.8} 167.9 
130.5 132.5] 131.9] 131.9) 132.5] 134.3] 134.9) 134.6} 134.4) 134.0 135.7| 138.4, 138.4) 138.0} 138.6 
132.6 137.5) 136.6) 136.7; 138.0) 141.0] 141.9] 141.3) 140.9} 140.5 143.9} 148.5} 148.5) 147.6) 149.1 
133.0 131.3} 130.9] 127.3) 127.5] 131.8] 134.6) 133.6) 130.1 126.8} 129.2} 132.5] 133.3) 132.2) 128.3 


Commodities. 
Food and beverages.. 
Commodities less food and beverages...........+ 

Nondurables less food and beverages. 


Nondurables less food, beverages, 
AN ADA OL, eencssssceeraceanieastaninsesdercezsencctoess 137.4 146.0| 144.8] 146.8) 148.8] 151.2; 151.2) 150.7) 152.1 153.1 157.2| 162.7; 162.3) 161.5} 165.8 


127.6 126.0; 125.7| 125.6] 125.4] 125.7) 125.9] 126.0| 125.9) 125.7) 125.3 125.6} 125.6) 125.8) 125.4 
184.2 188.8| 188.6} 189.5) 189.9} 190.1 190.2} 190.5} 190.5) 191.4) 192.2) 193.1 193.3} 193.6] 195.0 


189.6 195.0| 194.9} 195.7) 196.1 196.1 196.3} 196.3; 196.3; 197.6) 198.5} 199.7) 199.8] 199.9) 200.8 
187.9 190.7; 189.3} 191.0; 190.2) 189.9} 191.9] 192.7) 192.8] 193.0} 193.7) 195.0 195.2| 195.7} 196.1 
216.9 223.1| 222.2] 222.6) 223.9] 224.5] 225.1] 226.0] 2265) 227.4) 227.4) 2278 228.0} 228.4) 228.7 


Durables.... 
Services..... 


Rent of shelter’... 
Transporatation services. 


Other services 
Special indexes: 
All HOMS ISS FOOG..........0:-csetesstsncsusescensaensasensen | 163.4 167.0 166.7 167.2 167.7 168.5 168.8 168.8 168.8 169.2 170.3 171.9 172.0 172.1 173.2 
All items less shelter... 157.2 160.2} 159.7) 160.1 160.6} 161.6] 162.0} 162.1 162.1 162.3) 163.3] 164.8; 164.9) 165.1 166.0 
All items less medical care 158.6 162.01 161.6) 162.0/ 162.5) 163.2| 163.6) 163.6] 163.6; 164.0) 164.9| 166.3) 166.4 166.5} 167.5 
Commodities less food........... 132.0 134.0) 133.4] 133.4) 134.0) 135.8} 136.3) 136.1 135.9| 135.6] 137.2) 139.9 139.9} 139.4) 140.1 
Nondurables less food 134.6 139.4 138.6 138.7 139.9 142.8 143.7 143.1 142.8 142.4 145.7 150.1 150.1 149.3 150.7 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. 139.2 147.5| 146.3} 148.2] 150.0] 152.3) 152.3] 151.9) 153.2 154.2 158.0} 163.0 162.7 161.9| 166.0 
[Nto}g(siifé lol feta pivteomacreree Sse hreeee eerert oneeseerereeec 146.9 151.2| 150.5) 150.6] 151.5) 153.2} 154.0) 153.7] 153.6) 153.7) 155.6) 158.1 158.2} 158.0) 158.8 


Services less rent of shelter® 191.8 195.8] 195.6} 196.5} 196.9) 197.3| 197.4) 197.9} 198.0) 198.6) 199.2! 199.9) 200.2} 200.9) 202.9 
Services less medical care services.. 178.4 182.7} 182.6} 183.4) 183.8] 183.9) 184.1 184.3} 184.3) 185.1) 185.8) 186.7; 186.9) 187.2) 188.6 
102.9 106.6| 106.8} 108.7| 111.3] 113.2; 111.6] 111.2} 1122} 112.5) 116.7} 1222) 120.7) 121.0} 129.6 

All items less energy.... 170.9 174.4 174.0 174.3 174.5 175.1 175.7 175.8 175.7| 176.2| 176.8 Re eS 3g 178.0 178.1 178.2 
All items less food and energy.........-.-++- 173.4 177.0 176.6 176.9 177.1 1777 178.3; 178.4 178.2) 178.7| 179.4 180.4 180.7 180.8 180.8 
Commodities less food and energy..........--+ 143.2 144.1 143.7| 143.2] 143.0} 1446) 145.3) 145.0) 144.2 143.6} 1442! 145.3) 145.9) 145.5) 1445 
Energy commodities. 92.1 100.0 98.3; 101.3; 106.3) 109.1 109.1 108.7} 111.8} 112.8; 1206) 131.7 128.4} 127.9) 137.6 
Services less energy...... 190.6 195.7) 195.3} 196.1 196.5| 196.6} 197.2) 197.5} 197.7) 198.7 199.5) 200.5/ 200.7/ 200.9) 2016 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN | | 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


159.7 163.2; 162.8| 163.3) 163.8] 164.7; 165.0] 165.1| 165.1) 165.5, 166.4) 167.8} 167.9| 168.1) 169.1 
475.6|  486.2| 485.0; 486.3] 487.8] 490.5) 491.5; 491.7| 491.8, 4929) 4956 499.7 500.1 500.7/ 503.8 
160.4 163.8] 163.3] 163.4) 1639| 164.3, 164.7) 164.9] , 165.2| 165.9, 166.1] 1664) 1665) 1672| 167.3 
160.0 163.4 162.8] 163.0] 163.5) 163.9] 164.4; 164.5) 164.7) 165.4) 165.6) 165.9) 166.0) 166.7) 166.8 
Food at home 160.0 163.0] 162.5| 162.5) 162.9] 163.5} 164.0} 164.0} 164.2) 165.1) 165.1) 165.3) 165.4) 1664) 166.3 
Cereals and bakery products... 180.9 184.7| 185.5; 186.1) 184.8] 185.0) 185.0) 184.5) 185.7) 185.5| 185.8 185.9) 186.9! 188.4] 187.3 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CGS... ] 147.0 147.6| 146.9| 146.8} 148.2} 1489] 1488| 150.1; 149.4| 149.8; 150.8} 152.0) 152.5) 153.5} 154.6 
Dairy and related products’... 150.4 169.4) 155.7) 155.3} 156.0) 158.4) 164.0} 164.6) 161 9| 159.9| 160.4| 158.7} 160.2} 159.3) 159.4 
Fruits and vegetables........... 197.0 201.8} 201.9} 201.0] 201.2} 201.6; 201.0} 199.8) 202.8} 207.0, 201.7) 200.5) 200.5) 203.1) 198.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | ; 
(IROHAIS wala tesserc ee temercicuaetns centered 131.8 133.2} 133.2) 133.1] 133.2) 133.0} 133.4] 132.7) 133.5) 136.0) 137.6) 137.8) 136.7) 136.4] 136.7 
Other foods at home...... 150.2 152.8] 152.8) 153.0} 153.5] 153.3! 152.9] 1523] 152.7) 153.7] 153.8] 154.5) 153.4] 154.9) 155.6 
Sugar and sweets 150.1 162.2} 152.0] 152.0} 152.6] 153.3) 153.2] 152.0) 152.3) 154.8) 164.3) 154.5) 1523] 153.6) 153.9 
Fats and oils 146.5 147.9} 147.2) 147.8) 148.3) 148.1 148.6] 144.9) 144.7) 146.8] 145.2} 1457| 144.5] 146.9] 146.4 


Other foods. 165.4 168.8; 169.0) 169.2; 169.7; 169.2} 1685; 168.8] 1694) 169.8; 170.5} 171.6) 170.7; 1722) 1734 
Other miscellaneous foods"? : al 102.6 104.6 104.4 103.9 104.4 105.1 103.8 103.4 105.2 103.9 106.2 106.7 104.7 106.1 108.0 

Food away from OMe een... oe" 161.1 165.0 164.4 164.9 165.5 165.8 166.1 166.5 166.8) 167.1 167.6 167.9 168.1 168.3 168.6 
Other food away from HONG na 101.6 105.1 104.5) 105.3) 105.8) 106.2} 106.6) 106.8; 106.9) 107.4 107.8| 107.8; 108.3) 108.5) 108.4 
AICONOliC DEVErAGES. ........ccscccsesseseseeseevesesveseaeenes 164.6 168.8; 168.7) 169.1 169.2} 169.8); 169.5} 170.4) 171.0) 171.6) 172.2) 172.8) 172.9) 172.9) 1736 
Housing 156.7 160.0 160.2 160.7 161.0 161.3 161.0 161.1 161.1 161.8 162.7 163.2 163.3 163.6 165.2 


Shelter... 
Rent of primary residence 


176.6 181.6} 181.5} 182.0) 182.4) 182.6) 182.8) 1831 183.3) 184.1 184.8; 185.6); 185.8) 186.1 186.8 
pe xxa vag nswoyecdah ran des 171.7 W77A 176.8} 177.1 177.5) 178.0} 178.4); 179.3) 179.9) 180.3) 180.7} 181.2} 181.4) 181.8] 182.3 


Lodging away from HOME? oe essescn 109.0 122.2) 113.8} 116.7) 116.8) 113.8; 1131 108.4) 105.7; 110.8} 114.5} 119.9) 118.7] 117.8} 120.9 


Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’| 171.1] 175.7| 175.4] 175.7| 176.1] 1765| 176.8} 177.4) 177.8| 1782| 1786 1788] 179.1| 179.5] 180.0 
: 


Tenants and household insurance" 
Fuels and utilities...... 
FUG Sirecassiactvesteersive 

Fuel oil and other fuels 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 
Household furnishings and operations.. 


100.0 101.6} 102.3) 102.2} 102.3} 102.5) 102.4) 102.3) 102.4) 102.6) 102.6) 102.8) 103.3} 104.0] 104.1 
128.4 128.7) 130.2; 131.1 131.4) 132.6) 130.1 129.8) 129.2; 129.5) 132.0} 131.2) 131.1 131.9} 138.7 
113.3 113.0) 114.7] 115.7) 115.9) 117.2) 114.4) 114.0] 113.5} 113.6} 116.3} 115.4) 115.2} 116.0] 123.3 
90.3 91,7 87.8 87.6 89.3 93.9 97.7; 100.7} 106.0} 114.0} 144.5} 129.6] 123.0} 120.9} 120.2 
120.8 120.4) 122.6) 123.6) 123.7) 124.9} 121.5} 120.9) 119.8; 119.4) 120.1 120.2) 120.5} 121.6) 129.9 
125.0 124.7) 124.8) 124.9} 124.7) 124.8) 124.5) 124.2) 124.2) 124.5) 124.6] 125.3! 125.6] 125.5) 125.3 
REAM SLs cteaecaysceaernencbinracvevuaty san tecansenetenceeiiian dairies 131.6 130.1 129.6} 126.4; 126.4) 130.5) 133.1 132.3) 129.0} 125.9] 127.9] 131.0} 131.8} 130.9 127.3 
Men's and boys' apparel 131.4 131.2) 131.6} 128.6} 127.2} 130.3) 134.0) 133.3) 131.6) 129.3} 129.9} 131.5] 131.5 1327 129.5 
Women's and girls’ apparel.. 123.9 121.3) 120.6) 114.4) 116.0} 123.3) 126.0) 124.4) 119.8] 114.2} 118.0) 123.5 124.3 122.1 1 174 


126.7 130.3) 128.0} 128.4) 129.6) 131.4] 134.1 134.3] 134.8) 134.9) 134.7] 135.7} 134.1 133.4} 132.0 


Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’. 


. Footwear... 128.7; 126.2) 125.8} 125.8) 124.4] 125.1/ 1266) 1269] 124.2) 122.3] 1226] 124.7| 127.1; 1266| 124.6 
ransportation 140.5] 143.4] 142.4) 143.7| 145.0] 146.0] 146.6] 146.9] 147.6] 147.7/ 149.1) 152.9] 152.2) 152.5] 155.5 
Private transportation....cccccssecsssssssuessssseesesseseee 138.0}  140.7| 139.9} 140.9} 142.4 143.6} 143.9] 144.2| 145.0) 145.1 1464] 150.11 1495] 149.7| 152.8 

4 2 ; : ¢ : 
New and used motor vehicles®........0.....000. 100.3} 100.4| 100.0} 100.1] 100.2} 100.7} 101.2| 101.5] 101.5} 101.2] 100.7) 100.81 101.2! 101.5) 101.4 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Senies Annual average 1999 2000 
1998 1999 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June 

New' vehicles: n-ne ei ationsecioce 144.6 144.0 143.6 143.2 142.6 142.8 143.5 144.3 144.7| 144.5 144.2 144.5 144.7 144.5 144.1 
Used cars and trucks! oo ccccccccccccsecsseesseeeseeseee 152.0 153.3 162.2 153.7 155.2 157.0 LEY GIS 157-3) 156.3 15553) 154.4 154.4 155.4 156.8 157.1 
Motor fuel 92.2 100.8 99.2} 102.6} 107.8; 110.6] 110.0) 109.5} 112.3} 112.9) 118.6) 132.0) 1285] 128.5} 140.1 
Gasoline (all types)... ene 91.7 100.2 98.7 102.1 107.3 110.0 109.4 108.9 111.7 112.3 117.9 131-2 127.8 127.9 139.4 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment................. 100.5 100.0 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.9 99.8 100.6 100.2 100.3 100.5} 100.9} 100.6 100.5 100.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 168.2 173.3 173.1 173.5 173.5 174.3 174.7 175.1 175.2 176.1 176.6 WEA 177.4 177.8 178.3 
Publicitransportationeeicec<cscscctesesseisacecarvessccqnced 187.1 193.1 189.0) 195.7) 192.5) 190.7} 196.3) 197.0) 196.0} 194.8} 198.8) 203.4) 202.9) 203.9) 205.5 

Medical.care: ee. iecst-sccatetehencsccestteiepsesrasted 241.4 249.7; 249.4 250.3) 251.0|-- 251.4) 251.9) 252.5) 253.2) 254.5) 256.2) 257.3) 258.0) 258.5) 259.7 
Medical care commodities. 218.6 226.8) 226.6) 227.8) 228.4} 229.0) 229.1) 229.5) 230.2) 230.7) 231.0) 231.8) 232.4] 232.9) 233.7 
Medical care services. 246.6 254.9] 254.5) 255.3) 256.0) 256.4) 257.0| 257.6} 258.4) 259.9) 261.9} 263.1} 263.8) 264.4) 265.6 

Professional services 223.7 230.8} 231.0} 231.4) 231.7/ 232.0) 232.5) 233.1] 233.4) 234.8) 236.7; 238.0] 238.6) 239.0) 239.9 
283.6 295.5} 293.6] 295.3} 297.3) 298.2) 298.9} 299.8) 302.1 304.1} 306.4) 307.5| 308.7} 309.5} 311.7 
100.9 101.3} 101.6} 101.6} 101.5} 101.0) 101.1 101.0} 101.2) 101.4) 101.6} 102.0} 102.0) 102.3) 102.5 
101.1 100.5} 100.5} 100.4) 100.7 99.8 99.9 99.9 99.8; 100.2} 100.4) 100.6} 100.0) 101.0) 101.2 
Education and communication” MES AR = ote 100.4 101.5 100.7 100.8 101.5 102.1 102.3 102.5 102.5 103.0 102.5 102.2 102.1 102.1 101.7 
Education? 102.1 107.2 106.0 106.3 107.7 109.5 109.7 109.4 109.4 110.5 110.9 111.0 111.1 111.3 111.8 
Educational books and supplies.... 253.1 264.1; 264.8] 265.0] 267.2) 269.9} 271.8] 256.5} 256.9) 276.6} 281.3} 280.0) 279.9); 280.0) 280.9 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 288.5 302.8; 299.2} 300.2} 304.1) 309.5} 310.0} 310.4) 310.4) 311.7) 312.7} 312.8); 313.4) 313.8) 315.4 
Communication"? 99.1 96.9 96.4 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.3 96.9 97.0 97.1 95.7 95.3 94.8 94.7 93.6 
Information and information processing “..... 99.0 96.5 96.0 96.0 96.1 95.8 95.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 95.3 94.8 94.4 94.3 93.0 
Telephone SAIVICSS Lee ee 100.7 100.2 99.9 99.7 99.9 99.7; 100.0) 100.8) 100.9) 101.1 99.6 99.1 98.8 98.7 97.4 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services'’.............. 41.2 31.6 30.8 31.1 30.8 30.3 29.9 29.3 29.3 28.9 28.6 28.2 27.6 27.5 27.0 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment Pe | oe Sree 779 53:1 54.0 62.5 50.6 49.4 48.1 46.9 46.9 45.7 44.5 43.6 42.0 418 40.7 

Other goods and services... 236.1 261.9] 258.7) 262.0] 260.7) 267.3) 267.9} 267.4; 267.3) 269.3} 271.7} 273.3) 278.0) 275.4) 274.5 
Tobacco and smoking products.. 274.8 356.2} 343.5] 356.6) 350.6) 374.4; 374.0) 370.4; 369.7) 375.7) 383.6) 387.8) 404.9) 393.7} 388.7 
Personal care’... 156.8 161.3 161.3 161.3 161.6 161.9 162.6 163.0 163.1 163.5 163.9 164.3 164.6 164.S 165.3 

Personal care products 149.3 152.5 153.3 152.7 153.1 15300 154.1 154.0 153.1 153.4 153.2 154.1 153.9 153.4 154.0 

Personal care services’ 166.3 171.7} 171.2} 171.8] 172.2] 172.4] 173.2} 174.4] 174.7} 175.3] 176.1] 176.6) 176.6) 177.7} 1783 

Miscellaneous personal services... 234.0 243.1) 242.6) 243.2} 243.8] 244.5) 245.5} 245.9] 246.7) 247.6) 248.9) 249.4) 250.4) 251.2) 251.4 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities..... 141.8 144.7 144.0 144.2 144.8 146.3 146.8 146.6 146.6 146.6 147.8 149.8 149.9 149.9 150.6 
Food and beverages. 160.4 163.8} 163.3} 163.4; 163.9) 164.3} 164.7} 164.9} 165.2} 165.9) 166.1 166.4) 166.5) 167.2) 167.3 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 130.6 133.2} 132.5} 132.7} 133.4] 135.4) 165.9} 135.6) 135.4) 135.1 136.8; 139.6} 139.6} 139.3} 140.3 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 132.1 138.1 137.0} 137.5} 138.8) 142.1 142.9) 142.2) 142.0) 141.7) 145.1 150.2} 150.2} 149.4) 151.5 
J Nay oe icetsepgynn coe RCoLco ECAC CPE aa Da Eso se COSEOe 131.6 130.1 129.6 126.4 126.4 130.5 $3331 132.3 129.0 125.9 127.9 131.0 131.8 130.9 127.3 
Nondurables less tood, beverages, 
ANG ADDAM Elec cc aersancwottestrreresccscwecesenenenvacetes) 137.0 147.2} 145.7) 148.1 1502) 1S3:2 eos 152.5) 153.9} 155.0} 159.3} 165.7} 165.2} 164.4; 169.6 
Durables... 127.3 126.0; 125.6] 125.7) 125.7) 126.1 126.3} 126.4) 126.3) 126.0) 125.6) 125.8] 126.0) 126.2) 125.9 
Services. 181.0 185.3} 185.2} 185.9} 186.3} 186.6) 186.7) 187.1 187.2} 187.9} 188.5} 189.2} 189.4] 189.8) 191.2 
Rent of shelter’... 170.1 174.9] 174.7) 175.3) 175.6} 175.8) 176.1 176.3} 176.5] 177.3) 178.0) 178.7) 1789] 179.2} 179.9 
Transporatation sei 185.4 187.9) 186.7) 188.0} 187.4) 187.3) 189.0) 189.8} 189.9) 190.2] 190.8) 191.8) 192.0} 192.4] 192.6 
Other services 213.7 219.6} 218.8} 219.2} 220.3} 220.9) 221.6) 222.3) 222.9) 223.8; 223.7| 224.0} 224.2) 224.6) 224.7 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 159.5 163.1 162.7} 163.2} 163.7} 164.7; 165.0) 165.1 165.1 165.4} 166.4); 168.0; 168.2) 168.3) 169.5 
All items less shelter 155.0 158.1 157.6} 158.0} 158.6} 159.7) 160.1 160.1 160.1 160.3} 161.3) 162.8) 163.0! 163.1 164.3 
All items less medical care.... 155.8 159.2} 158.8) 159.2} 159.7| 160.7) 161.0) 161.1 161.1 161.4} 162.3; 163.6} 163.8; 164.0} 165.0 
Commodities less food 132.0 134.6] 133.9] 134.2} 134.8] 136.7) 137.2} 137.0} 136.8) 136.5) 138.2) 141.0) 141.0) 140.7) 141.7 
Nondurables less food 134.1 140.0] 138.9] 139.4] 140.7} 143.8} 144.6) 144.0} 143.8} 143.6) 146.8) 151.7] 151.7} 150.9} 152.9 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. 138.7 148.4 147.0 149.3} 151.2 154.0 153.8} 153.4 154.7 155.8} 159.8} 165.7 165.3 164.5} 169.4 
Nondurables 146.5 151.3] 150.5] 150.8) 151.7] 153.6] 154.3) 154.0] 154.0} 154.2} 156.0) 158.8) 158.9] 158.8) 159.9 
Sanicaailesarenvotcheter ae ee 170.7; 174.1] 174.0] 174.7| 175.0] 175.5) 175.4] 175.8] 175.9] 1764) 176.9] 177.4) 177.7) 178.2) 180.2 
Services less medical care services... 175.4 179.5 179.4 180.1 180.4 180.7 180.8 181.1 181.2 181.9} 182.4 183.1 183.3 183.7 185.1 
EN OT OY icncrscvececsascnsavacnesapranssarsszevsa=2->ers 102.1 106.1 106.2 108.4 ala! 113.1 111.4 111.0 112.1 112.5 116.7 122.9 121.0 121.5 130.9 
All items less Energy.......sceseeeeee 167.6 171.1] 170.6} 170.9] 171.1] 171.8] 172.4) 172.6] 172.5} 172.8] 173.3) 174.1] 174.5] 174.6) 174.6 
All items less food and energy... 169.6 173.1 172.7) 172.9) 173.1 173.9] 174.5} 174.7) 174.5) 174.8); 175.3) 176.2) 176.7} 176.7} 176.6 
Commodities less food and energy 142.7 144.3 143.8 143.5 143.3 145.0 145.7| 145.4 144.6 144.1 144.6 145.6 146.4 146.0 145.0 
Energy commodities 92.3 100.3 98.6) 101.8} 106.8) 109.7} 109.4; 109.1 112.1 113.1 120.4 132.0} 128.3} 128.3) 139.1 
Services |OSS CNOFGY........ccceceeseseseeeeneeeesees 187.7 192.6} 192.2} 192.8) 193.2} 193.4) 194.0] 194.4) 194.7| 195.5) 196.2} 196.9) 197.1 197.5} 198.0 


’ Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 


NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1999 2000 1999 | 2000 
ule’ May | June | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June May | ne Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
WISH Vaveradeteeco ete ep encn cre ereanensesnse eee M 166.2) 166.2| 169.7 171.1) 171.2} 171.3] 172.3] 162.8; 162.8) 166.4) 167.8 167.9) 168.1 169.1 
Region and area size* 

Northeast urban wyreseeses M 472.8} 173.1 177.4] 178.3) 178.4) 178.2| 178.8) 169.7) 170.0] 174.3] 175.1] 175.3] 175.3) 175.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 173.6| 174.1] 178.3] 179.2} 179.1] 179.0) 179.6] 169.4| 169.9) 174.1] 174.9} 175.0) 175.0) 175.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°....--ccsscsssesseveseersseeene M 103.9} 103.8] 106.7/ 107.2] 107.4) 107.3] 107.6] 103.5] 103.4; 106.3) 106.8) 107.0) 106.9) 107.2 

Midwaeturband M 162.2| 162.5} 165.8] 167.0] 166.9} 167.4) 169.5] 158.3) 158.5) 162.1) 163.4) 163.2) 163.8) 166.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 aw M 163.6| 164.1] 167.2] 168.3] 168.2) 169.0 171.2| 158.9) 159.3] 162.7) 163.8| 163.6] 164.5) 166.8 
Size BIC—50,000 to 1,500,000° ..---cccsssseeessseceesseseesee M 103.7| 103.7/ 106.0] 106.8} 106.8] 106.9] 108.3} 103.4) 103.4| 106.1 106.9} 106.9! 107.0} 108.6 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)............-... M 156.5} 156.9) 159.8} 161.5} 161.3) 161.4) 163.1) 154.4 154.9) 158.3; 160.0! 159.9} 160.0] 161.7 

Sounthiicarboarveceaert tere necey. aa staantas soem eee reuatnnrerer gerroee M 161.6| 161.7| 164.7! 166.4) 166.6) 166.6} 167.4, 159.7) 159.7| 163.0) 164.6) 164.9) 164.9) 165.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 160.5! 160.9] 164.1] 165.9) 166.1} 166.1| 167.1] 158.1; 158.4) 161.8) 163.4) 163.7} 163.7| 164.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°%......s.ccccscsssssscesseeseeeeee M 104.1) 104.1] 105.9} 106.9) 107.1) 107.1| 107.6) 103.7) 103.6) 105.7) 106.7 106.9} 107.0} 107.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............-.! M 162.1] 162.0] 165.1] 166.8] 166.7} 167.0) 166.9| 162.6, 162.3) 165.8) 167.6) 167.6) 167.9) 168.0 

NMOSH Urea eer ces sete <csarese mea raase cater Mrenunts aeetaveaee aac M 168.7; 168.3] 171.9) 173.4] 173.7) 173.9| 174.3| 164.7} 164.2} 167.4) 169.1; 169.4) 169.6] 169.9 
Size A—More than 1)500/00015)..-.cscsctenrceus cree es M 169.8] 169.3] 173.3) 174.9] 175.1) 175.4] 175.7| 164.0) 163.5) 167.1) 168.7) 169.0] 169.3] 169.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,009 cc cccsssssessrsnrsnen M 104.8} 104.5) 106.2) 107.1] 107.2) 107.3) 107.6| 104.7| 104.3} ee, 18) 107.1 107.1} 107.4 

Size classes: | | 

M 150.5] 150.7} 154.0] 155.2} 155.2| 155.4) 156.3} 149.0} 149.2} 152.5} 153.6) 153.7) 154.0) 155.0 

M 104.1] 104.0] 106.1) 106.9) 107.1) 107.1) 107.7) 103.8 103.6} 105.9) 106.8] 106.9] 107.0| 107.6 

M 161.9} 162.0] 164.9) 166.7) 166.7| 166.8) 167.4 160.8 | 160.9] 164.1) 165.9! 166.0| 166.1) 166.8 
Selected local areas® | 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-WI..........c0:cceeeeseeeeeeees M 168.2} 168.9] 171.3] 172.0] 171.7| 173.5| 175.8 162.3) 163.0| 165.6) 166.4, 166.1) 167.9) 170.2 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA... M 166.2| 165.4] 169.2} 170.6) 170.6) 171.1] 170.9) 159.7) 158.9) 162.4) 163.9) 163.9) 164.4) 164.2 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.| = -M 176.1] 176.8) 180.4) 181.4) 181.2) 181.3) 181.9) 171.5) 172.1) 175.8) 176.6 176.6} 176.9} 177.4 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT.............::00 1 174.2 = -| 182.7 -| 181.6 —| 172.6) = -| 181.1 | -| 180.5 - 

Gloveland—Akron, OH xucte-iiiet wecvesnccrsiposudditvteccnvastaxcnen 1 161.5 - -| 166.8 - 166.4| - 153.7| = - 159.2) -| 158.9 - 

Dallas WorthiitXs coseteee, caveuze sass s-xrcreecosceeecaxconaezs 1 157.2 - -| 163.1 -| 163.2} -| 157.0 -| -| 162.9 -| 163.1 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV eee ee, 103.6 4) 2, —) 16ro -| 106.7 -| 103.4 -| =| 106.9 -| 106.6 - 

Pl Ora Gi Acre eect rer tre ores eee es hb Se noc 2 -| 164.8} 167.4 -| 169.8 -| 171.1| -| 161.9| 164.9| -| 167.2| -| 168.7 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml.......c.ccccssccescseeeressenreereenes 2 -| 163.8] 167.2 -| 168.1 -| 170.8} -| 158.3) 162.0) -| 162.8 -| 165.6 

Houston—Galveston-Brazoria, TX........s.sssssecsevseseeeeseeee 2 -| 148.3] 152.1 -| 152.7 -| 154.0) -| 147.1] 150.5| -| 151.3 -| 153.0 

Miami=Ft, Gauderdaley Gl... -ccceystsscseseilees onncestevioaseines 2 -| 161.3] 165.9 -| 166.9 -| 168.0 -| 158.9) 163.5. -| 164.5 -| 165.7 

Philadelphia—Wilmington-Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 -| 172.1] 174.7 -| 175.7 -| 176.4 -| 171.9] 174.5] —| 175.7 -| 176.0 

San Francisco—-Oakiand-San Jose, CA 2 -| 171.8} 176.5 -| 178.6 -| 179.0) =| 168.3| 172.5) -| 1748 -| 175.2 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 -| 172.7] 176.0 =p? -| 179.11 -| 168.0} 171.5| =| 173 -| 174.4 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
® Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
“ The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
® Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver-Boulder-Greeley, CO; Honolulu, Hl; Kansas City, 
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MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
IQ OX sx cecostrcansasnhcoc act sencagisscesseseesteee sec sccraceaacereesteocsst 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 
Rercent:chanG@ss.sscc<<consceersesrasaee se canssanee sean owe 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 
Food and beverages: 
NINDS X ooo ecoct sect cen no os anssosunchoovsssuscgucesarsevsasancvevcisstt sors 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 
POrCent: CHAN GC xs. <erecce-vctcavacstitv-cevees sess teceseesssasces 3.6 1.4 2a 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 ie ue. 
Housing: 
IND OXeeas- Sook Sera ane sapensess sissy ceeesbesseasnctenteceonenerel 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 
Percentichanget.cescs-cceccrssssecssesreseoe seca oer 4.0 2.9 el, 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 XA 
Apparel: 
Eh og wetter cere ceset en etncecpnes ance tn cascuiesuctenecanvenices 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 
Rercentichange@nceccc.crecr rect cnscecospeaceceresasant 3.7 2.5 1.4 —.2 -1.0 -.2 9 “i 1.3 
Transportation: 
MNO Koons echoes actceeseeneccensn wc vesreasrunsusnwatevanecmnncastaasyve 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 
Percent change.. Pah Pa) 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 
Medical care: 
IDEN ecssos trey aps ccens oot cscsnasccucceetacccesectranetneeunesctietesnet 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 
PRErCenucnangecrseccressesta to case sosvessacsoscrancee 8.7 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 
Other goods and services: 
TIGO Neer teeter paccecescconeaccccsteese ree rscscunemenntecersanarr 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 
R@rCenticnanG@rcnc.ccctccsntnc-crnccescevaneanageconness acne 7.9 6.8 Dee 2.9 4.2 441 4.4 5:7, 8.7 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
INGOXerccacvcceansseseceke eceennn on cen: Ratton: ccerenencsacershenanat 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 
41 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 

Annual average 1999 2000 

Grouping 7 + if 

1998 1999 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


130.7 133.0] 132.7] 132.9] 133.7] 134.7] 135.1 134.9| 134.9] 134.7] 136.0} 1368] 137.0} 137.5] 138.4 


Finished goods.............-+++++ 
Finished consumer goods... -.| 128.9 432.0| 131.7] 1321] 133.2] 1346] 1345) 134.3] 1343] 133.9] 1357) 136.7) 136.9 137.6 | 138.8 
Finished consumer foods...........- -| 134.3 135.1| 135.1| 1346] 135.9] 136.7] 1365.8] 135.4] 135.6] 135.0} 136.0) 136.0] 137.1} 138.0 137.3 
Finshed consumer goods 
@XCIUDING fOOS.......-.ereeeceececeeeseseeeeees 126.4 130.5| 130.0! 130.8] 131.9] 133.5] 133.7] 133.6] 133.6] 1333] 135.4] 136.8| 1366) 137.2 139.2 
Nondurable goods less f00d..........-+.++- 122.2 4279| 127.5| 1289] 130.4] 132.8] 131.5] 131.6] 131.7| 1314] 134.3] 136.4] 136.0] 136.9] 139.9 
Durable goods............-+++ «| 132.9 133.0 | 132.3) 131.7] 131.6] 131.2] 1349] 134.6] 134.4] 134.1] 1339] 133.8) 133.9] 134.0] 133.6 


Capital equipment 137.6 137.6| 137.2| 137.0} 136.9] 136.7} 138.5] 138.3] 138.3] 138.4] 138.5| 138.5 138.7 | 138.7] 138.5 


Intermediate materials, 


supplies, and component........-------++++4 123.0 123.2| 123.0] 123.9] 124.6] 125.3] 125.0} 125.2| 1254] 125.9| 1269) 127.8] 128.0 128.3 | 129.7 
Materials and components 
FOF MANULACTUTING:--.010.ccscscsesaccnnsaereusaceones 126.1 124.6 | 124.1 124.6) 125.0! 125.4] 125.9] 1259| 125.9| 1264] 127.0] 127.6] 128.0) 1284] 128.6 


Materials for food manufacturing... wil) ledi2 120.8} 120.0} 119.0 121.1 122.0} 122.2) 120.9} 1182] 117.6] 117.5] 118.1 119.6 | 120.6 | 120.7 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 126.7 124.9! 123.8) 124.8] 1255] 126.5] 127.7| 127.8] 1282] 1286) 129.7) 131.3} 132.1 133.2 133.9 
Materials for durable manufacturing........| 128.0 125.1 124.8 | 126.1 126.2| 1262| 1265] 1267] 1272| 128.6| 129.6| 129.7) 1298) 129.6/ 129.3 
Components for manufacturing 125.9 125.7| 125.7| 125.6] 125.6| 125.7| 125.7| 125.7] 125.8] 125.9] 125.9] 126.0) 125.9] 126.0) 126.1 


Materials and components 
FOMICOMSECUCHOM ser. cesececseoneustecssncsesnseciuaaeuse 146.8 148.9) 149.5] 150.5) 1504] 149.6) 149.1 149.4} 149.8| 150.4] 150.8) 151.3} 151.6] 151.1 150.9 
Processed fuels and lubricants.... ee 81.1 84.6 84.9 87.6 90.0 92.5 89.3 90.2 90.6 91.5 94.8 97.4 96.3 96.7} 103.2 


Container s.........-2-2-eece-e | 140.8 142.5 | 142.2} 142.1 143.6 | 145.7| 1463| 1465] 1465) 1472) 147.2| 148.1 151.8} 1528] 153.3 
Supplies... 134.8 134.2] 133.9] 133.9] 1342] 1344] 1348] 135.0} 135.1 135.2| 135.6] 136.0} 136.2] 136.6] 137.1 
Crude materials for further 
PFOCESSING) «on 2ccoccecssssresoscseneosennvencoeessonk 96.8 98.2 97.4 97.9} 103.1 107.3} 104.0] 109.2} 103.5} 1058} 110.3] 1129] 1106] 115.4] 121.9 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs............---.-s:e+ 103.9 98.7 99.5 96.2 | 100.1 100.1 98.8 99.5 96.9| 96.5] 97.6| 1014] 1035| 104.6] 1018 
Crude nonfood materials..........:::-::e:sss+e4 88.4 94.3 92.5 95.5} 101.5] 108.3) 103.8) 111.9) 1043} 1083) 115.1 116.7 | 111.5] 1186] 131.4 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods.............-.- 129.5 182.3} 131.8] 132.3] 133.0] 134.0] 134.7] 134.7] 1346] 1345] 135.9] 136.9] 1368] 1372] 138.6 
Finished energy QOOdS........-2-.-2e+eceeseeeeese4 75a 78.8 78.6 80.7 83.5 85.8 83.5 83.6 83.6 83.8; 875} 90.9 90.1 91.5 97.0 
Finished goods less enerQy.......-.--:--1:2-00 141.4 143.0 | 1426] 1423] 1425) 143.1 144.2 144.0 144.0 143.6 144.3 144.3 144.7 145.0 144.6 
Finished consumer goods less energy.....- 142.5 145.2| 1448) 1445) 1449] 1458| 1466| 1463 146.4| 145.8) 146.7! 146.7 147.2 147.6 147.1 
Finished goods less food and energy........: 143.7 146.1 145.5| 145.3) 145.2| 145.7] 1475| 1474] 1474] 147.0) 147.5] 1475| 147.7] 1478] 1475 
Finished consumer goods less food | 
GING: ON LOY son nnceveneesescekecsevessvcecsirasmvincesvans 147.7 151.7| 151.0] 150.9} 150.7} 151.7} 153.6) 153.4| 1534] 152.8] 153.6] 153.6] 153.7] 1538] 153.4 
Consumer nondurable goods less food | | } 
ANG SIMONA tecttacte sc cceswcredeveerevekucyeserbecmaxe 159.1 166.3 | 165.7) 165.9) 165.7) 167.9) 168.1 168.2} 168.2| 167.3) 169.0; 169.1 169.2 | 169.4) 169.0 


Intermediate materials less foods 

AGRI saa tier et eae dare conn caves 123.4 123.9] 123.7} 124.7 | 125.4] 126.0 125.7 | 126.0 126.2 126.8 | 127.8 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 
Intermediate energy goods...... 


128.8 128.9 129.2 130.7 
116.2 111.1 110.2 109.1 110.9 111.8 112.4 111.6 109.7 | 109.3 110.0 111.0 111.8 113.2 113.5 


80.8 84.6 84.6 87.2 89.6 92.1 89.0 89.9 90.3 91.2 94.5 97.1 96.0 96.5 | 102.9 


Intermediate goods less energy.............+. 132.4 131.7) 131.6) 131.9] 1323] 1325] 1329] 133.0] 133.0} 133.5] 133.9] 1345] 134.9) 1352] 135.5 
Intermediate materials less foods 
GAVE IGS QV aias vores cstv tr canekincbarssswisynvensepenscers 133.5 133.1 132.9 133.4 133.7 133.9 134.2 134.4 134.6 135.1 135.5 136.1 136.5 136.7 136.9 


Crude energy materials. 68.6 78.5 Chal 80.4 87.3 95.4 88.7 98.9 87.9 92.0} 100.2} 102.5 96.3 | 105.8] 122.9 
Crude materials less energy 113.6 107.9} 107.7) 1058) 1094) 110.0) 109.8] 1105) 109.5} 1102) 111.5} 114.1 115.2} 1158) 113.3 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........| 142.1 135.2 | 132.2) 134.2] 136.8} 139.1 141.7} 142.6] 1460; 149.8} 151.3) 1509] 149.0) 1485] 146.8 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sic macaiey Annual average 1999 - 2000 
1998 1999 | June July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
— | Total mining industrieS.........cccccsesesseeeseseseees 70.8 78.0 76.3 78.7 84.7 91.5 87.7 95.1 86.7 89.5 95.8 98.9 94.9} 100.0} 113.8 
10 Metal mining 73.2 70.3 67.3 68.8 69.3 70.4 76.3 73.4 72.6 73.9 75.3 73.3 73.4 Tey, 13:7 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)..... nan 89.5 87.3 88.2 86.9 86.9 85.9 86.0 86.1 85.4 85.3 84.7 84.8 84.4 86.0 85.0 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100) 68.3 78.5 76.2 79.6 87.6 96.9 91.2] 101.6 90.4 94.2} 102.6} 107.0] 101.8) 1083} 127.1 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals OxCepttUGlSii..ocaceses-essrsc reise: 132.2 134.0] 134.2! 134.2] 134.2] 134.3] 134.4] 134.4] 134.4] 135.0] 135.3] 135.7] 136.0] 137.5] 136.8 
— | Total manufacturing industries...........scecesee 126.2 126.3 | 127.8] 1283] 129.0] 129.7] 130.2] 130.3] 130.5] 130.8] 132.2] 132.9] 132.8} 133.4] 134.0 
20 Food and kindred products.............. 126.3 126.3 | 126.0 125.9 126.8 127.5 127.5 | 127.1 126.7 | 126.7 127.2 127.4 128.2 129.1 129.1 
21 Tobacco manufactures.. 243.1 325.7! 3162] 3161] 3165) 3445] 344.4] 344.5] 345.0] 329.4] 3486] 347.3] 347.2} 347.1 | 342.2 
22 Textile mill products........... 118.6 116.3 116.3 115.9 116.0 115.9 116.1 115.9 | 116.1 116.2 116.4 116.5 116.1 116.3 116.2 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 124.8 125.3}, 126-1 125.1 125.5 125.6 125.6 125.4 125:3;| 125:2 125.2 125.6 125.6 125.6 125.5 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
OXCOPETM TUN tercstereenssntnes cebenceratr on seexsoseans! 157.0 161.8 165.2 168.5 | 166.9 163.1 160.0 159.6 | 160.6 161.4 161.6 162.1 161.8 159.0 158.4 
29, Furniture and fixtures 139.7 141.3 141.1 141.3 141.6 141.8 142.0 142.0 | 142.1 142.4 142.5 143.0 | 143.0 143.3 143.5 
26 Paper and allied products. 136.2 136.4 135.8 136.3 137.3 | 138.7 | 139.9 140.2 140.4 141.0 141.5 | 143.2 145.8 146.9 147.2 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 174.0 177.6 | 177.2 177.4 1777 178.1 178.6 179.1 179.2 180.4 180.8 181.1 181.3 181.7 182.9 
28 Chemicals and allied products...........:.:::e 148.7 149.7 | 149.0| 149.9} 150.0] 151.0} 152.8] 153.0) 152.9] 153.6] 154.5] 155.2) 155.5 | 156.9] 157.1 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 66.3 76.8 74.2 79.6 85.3 90.2 87.0 89.5 91.8 94.0) 104.1} 111.0) 107.8) 111.4] 118.0 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 122.1 1222 2a ON teeat 1225] 122.8] 1229] 123.3) 1234] 123.5] 1235] 123.5) 124.1 123.3 | 123.9 
31 Leather and leather products..............c.:0:c04 137.1 136.5 136.5 136.7 | 136.7 136.9 137.0 137.0 137.0 137.5 137.5 | 137.4 137.4 137.5 | 137.4 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products. 129.3 132.6) 132:7 132.7) 133.41 133.2 | 133.6] 133.7] 133.5] 134.4] 1346] 134.7] 134.7] 134.8] 134.9 
33 Primary metal industries... 120.9 115.8 | 115.0 115.4 115.7 116.4 117.1 AAT 117.4 118.6 119.5 | 120.0 120.5 120.5 120.1 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation equipment............::.:eeeeee 128.7 129.1 129.1 129.1 129.1 129.2 | 129.4 129.6 | 129.7} 129.9] 130.0} 130.3} 130.4 130.3 | 130.3 
35 Machinery, except electrical............-::::2e124 117.7 Aitize3 117.5 tz3 117.2 SA WTA 117.1 117.0 117.1 117.3 117.4 117.4 117.5 lees} 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplie@s..............0c:ceeeeeees 110.4 109.5| 109.5] 109.5] 109.5| 109.2| 109.1} 109.1) 108.9] 108.7] 108.6] 1086] 1087] 1086] 108.6 
37 TIVANSDORBUON ercateserarasnesseeecccccecencenveser-neancesed 133.6 134.5 133.6 133.0 132.9 132.6 136.7 136.2 136.2 136.3 136.5 | 136.4 136.3 136.1 136.0 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS.........cssccererees 126.0 125.7| 125.3) 125.1| 125.0] 124.9] 125.2] 125.3] 1256] 126.0] 1262] 1260] 126.1} 1263] 126.5 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industrios (12/85 = 100):............-ssnencoosonnsene 129.7 130.3 130.5 130.5 130.1 130.0 130.4 130.2 130.5 | 130.7 131.1 130.8 131.1 131.3 131.3 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation | 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 111.6 114.8 114.6 114.8 115.1 115.8 115.5| 1155) 115.8] 116.5 117.0 118.1 118.2 118.8 119.4 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 132.3 135.3| 135.2] 135.2| 135.2| 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100).... 105.6 413.0| 116.8] 117.4] 117.2] 117.38] 116.7] 116.7] 116.1} 116.4] 117.0] 117.8] 1185] 119.8] 123.2 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100) : 124.5 130.8 130.9 131.4 VST 131.8 133.1 133.4 134.2 141.0 141.6) 144.3 142.5 149.6 147.5 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 98.2 98.2 | 102.1 101.9} 101.9} 101.9} 101.9} 102.0 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


1982 = 100] 


[ 
1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


Index 


Finished goods 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 


CUOINponems 


121.7 
124.1 

78.1 
131.1 


114.4 
115.3 

85.1 
121.4 


101.2 
105.5 
80.4 


97.5 
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123.2 
123.3 

77.8 
134.2 


114.7 
113.9 

84.3 
122.0 


100.4 
105.1 
78.8 
94.2 


124.7 
125.7 

78.0 
135.8 


116.2 
115.6 

84.6 
123.8 


102.4 
108.4 
76.7 
94.1 


125.5 
126.8 

77.0 
137.1 


118.5 
118.5 

83.0 
127.1 


101.8 


106.5) 


721 
97.0 


125.6 
123.2 
89.0 


134.2) 


111.1] 
112.2| 
87.3 


103.5) 


34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


{1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
a pee ET ss... 


SITC 1 
may Industry 999 2000 
> June [ July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec Jan Feb. | Mar Apr. May | June 
+ _— 

OFoodiand liveianimals:.c-c~.:<2.-scsccesseseccesacsecsecacscovoees 89.2 87.4 87.6 86.6 86.4 86.3 85.6 86.3 86.9 86.8 87.5 88.3 87.4 
01 Meat and meat preparations 91.5 94.2 97.3 97.5 97.4 97.7 100.9 100.1 98.0 99.4 102.2 105.1 109.5 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations. on 75.9 70.9 ors 72.7 69.5 70.1 68.5 71.0 74.1 74.4 74.0 75.0 71.6 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry. 98.5 99.8 97.8 94.3 96.6 94.3 91.2 90.9 89.0 88.6 90.6 90.1 87.8 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuelS............s:sesseseses 74.9 74.7 76.5 777 78.1 778 78.9 80.0 82.2 83.2 84.2 85.2 84.4 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw 79.0 80.3 83.4 86.5 88.6 87.8 90.5 91.1 89.5 87.7 85.5 86.5 86.7 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.. 79.2 72.8 80.1 85.0 82.3 78.1 79.6 80.5 84.8 86.0 88.3 89.1 86.3 
24| Cork and wood........ : 82.0 82.9 83.0 82.8 83.5 83.8 85.0 86.4 86.5 87.2 87.4 86.7 86.7 
25| Pulp and waste paper..... 66.0 TAS} 73.5 75.2 rae 78.7 80.9 84.3 88.3 90.0 93.8 99.0 97.6 
26| Textile fibers and their WaSte...........ccccccccecsssesceesssessereeeed 68.6 65.2 65.1 64.4 64.5 63.4 62.5 61.2 65.7 68.6 68.9 69.0 69.6 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals... 93.5 93.6 93.0 93.3 93.1 93.8 94.1 94.3 94.0 93.5 93.0 93.0 93.3 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 70.7 72.3 73.0 73.5 75.1 77.3 78.4 80.0 80.7 80.9 80.4 79.6 78.2 

3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 102.0] 109.0} 113.8] 115.3} 119.5} 121.4] 1266] 129.5] 1385] 152.1 137.2 | 142.3} 145.0 
SZ) 'Coalncokenand Driquettess.iv.cec..cccssscscsesesssccstsscassse | 98.3 98.2 98.3 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.5 96.1 96.1 96.1 94.7 94.5 93.8 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...|. 107.6 119.8 126.4 128.6 Shas 133.4 140.1 143.6 159.6 179.2 152.0 163.1 168.3 

4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes 76.6 76.8 77.1 78.8 81.9 79.0 78.0 75.8 74.3 70.8 71.6 70.1 67.1 

5| Chemicals and related products, 1.0.8. .......cscsseseseseeeeee| 91.2 91.6 91.8 92.3 93.3 93.3 93.6 93.8 94.2 94.4 95.8 96.0 95.7 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.............::c:ccc 100.6 | 100.3 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.8} 100.3] 100.2} 100.4! 100.2 99.9} 100.0 99.7 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 101.9 101.9 101.8 102.1 102.3 103.5 103.4 103.4 103.3 103.0 103.2 103.1 102.9 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100).. 88.4 89.7 90.6 92.1 94.4 94.9 95.0 94.8 94.8 95.5 97.7 98.4 98.1 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100 97.2 97.4 97.4 97.6 97.9 97.8 98.0 97.8 98.6 | 100.1 100.2 99.8 99.3 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.e-s. ...... 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.2 98.9 98.8 99.1 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.1 

6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.8 97.1 97.3 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.3 98.3 99.0 99.7 99.9 100.0 100.3 
62 RUDDORIMANULACTULES, MLOLSipoe. ss tekerccsseasssecvecssvesccvsasnest 105.5 105.6 105.8 106.9 108.2 108.2 108.5 104.7 103.7 103.6 103.7 103.9 104.3 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

NG PADOIMDOBNG: so... occa aay nnn esneaerenres 83.4 84.4 85.4 86.3 87.2 87.6 87.2 87.6 87.8 88.4 89.1 90.5 89.7 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 106.3 106.3 106.3 106.1 106.0 106.0 105.8 105.8 106.0 106.2 106.4 106.4 106.5 
Gil" Nonferrous WGtal s...cciivacievoninsnneeccnsnn sec vssscccansnessaessnnnicrre 85.0 85.3 87.0 88.0 90.2 90.7 92.3 93.4 98.8} 101.9] 100.3 98.1 100.1 

7| Machinery and transport EQuiPMenNt...........ssseereeesees 97.6 97.3 97.3 97.2 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment 109.6 110.1 110.1 110.1 110.2 111.0 111.0 111.8 111.8 111.8 111.9 112.0 112.0 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries... 106.1 105.8 105.8 105.9 106.0 106.1 104.7 106.2 106.3 106.1 106.2 106.2 106.5 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts 107.3 107.5 107.5 107.6 107.7 107.7 107.9 107.5 107.6 108.0 108.2 108.2 108.3 
75| Computer equipment and office machines 71.6 71.0 71.0 70.2 70.5 70.4 70.2 70.1 68.7 68.7 68.5 68.5 68.3 
76| —Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment............cceeee| 96.9 97.0 96.9 96.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 96.4 97.0 96.6 96.4 97.0 96.9 
77\| — Electrical machinery and equipment... 88.6 87.7 87.5 87.6 87.4 87.3 86.7 86.4 86.6 86.3 86.4 86.3 85.7 
78| Road vehicles 102.5} 1024] 1023) 102.4] 103.1 103.1 103.1 103.5 | 103.6/ 104.0} 103.9] 103.9) 103.9 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus. 105.2 105.4 105.4 | 105.4 105.5 105.6 105.3 105.2 105.4 105.7 105.7 105.7 105.7 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 

SITC 1999 2000 

Industry uk 

Rev. 3 June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June 


93.3 92.6 92.0 91.5 91.0 92.4 94.7 93.7 93.6 93.1 94.0 92.3 91.6 
94.5 94.3 96.7 99.4 98.4 97.7 98.4 97.8 98.2 99.1 100.2 | 100.2 99.1 


0| Food and live animals.... 


01 Meat and meat preparations. 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
AQUALIC INVErtEDrALOS. ..........ecsscrcecsenneceecsesesenserenseas 104.3) 104.2| 103.8} 103.1 105.0 | 107.5 106.8 | 106.8} 107.9} 108.0 111.0 109.6 | 109.3 


05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry 103.2 103.5 102.6 101.6 96.5 97.2 103.6 102.0 102.1 101.2 100.7 96.8 96.6 


07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
BGO Ofeneen. ceeesecethsawnceeceuttteacncachtenmew cncina ten enencoed 69.4 64.3 63.2 61.4 62.0 66.0 70.6 67.2 64.7 61.0 61.1 59.8 59.5 


110.4| 1106) 119.2) 112.2) 4195] 1145) 1920) 1142) 117A ada | ato) 2-4 
107.2 O63) tO7e7 1) A094 108.5} 108.5} 108.7] 107.9} 108.2 108.5 | 108.7} 109.4] 110.0 


1| Beverages and tobacco 


11 Beverages 


90.3 93.1 92.7 91.7 90.8 90.3 92.2 93.6 94.7 94.3 93.8 91.9 90.5 
122.3} 131.9] 1289} 124.7] 116.7] 114:9 | 19871 1177) 117-0) 1186) 1176) W298) 1iGal 
60.6 61.4 61.1 66.0 63.9 66.8 68.2 70.5 72.0 72.4 75.1 77.0 80.1 
91.9 91.9 93.8 94.3 98.4 98.0 99.0} 101.4] 105.7| 104.0) 101.7 99.6 | 100.6 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.... 
24| Cork and wood............4. 
25| Pulp and waste paper... 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.......... 


29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ...........-.-..] 101.7 102.8 105.0 Tite 112.1 106.5 111.9 121.1 124.3 111.9 110.1 106.7 92.7 

3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............+| 92.7 105.3 VA 126.5 128.0 134.7 141.2| 145.2 165.7 165.4 | 148.5 154.1 170.9 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 91.3} 103.8] 115.9) 125.7) 1274) 1326) 141.4| 146.1 167.9, 166.6) 147.1 154.1 169.8 
34] Gas, natural and Manufactured..............cccceceeceseeeeeeeseeed 106.5 123.1 134.1 142.2 141.1 161.5 150.2 147.8 161.4 170.5 171.5 167.5 195.5 


90.6 90.6 90.4 91.3 91.8 92.1} 92.0 92.2 92.7, 92.8 93.4 94.3 94.3 
86.7 86.4 86.2 86.6 87.2 87.7 88.0 88.3 89.0; 888 89.8 90.7 91.5 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.. 91.9 90.6 90.5 90.2 90.6 91.4 89.7 88.9 89.3 | 88.4 87.4 86.1 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... es 96.2 96.2 96.3 97.0 97.4 97.8 97.3 98.2 98.2) 97.3 97.3 97.3 96.8 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 92.4 91.7 91.8 92.3 91.8 92.3 90.2 89.6 | 89.6 89.7 89.4 89.9 89.8 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 93.6 93.7 93.1 93.8 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7) 930} 93.9 93.9 94.0 94.3 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 75.6 75.8 76.1 77.9 78.9 79.4| 79.7 79.3! 79.0} 804} 803 80.8 80.8 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. 
52] — Inorganic ChEMICAIS...........c.escseeees 


® 


59) Chemical materials and products, 0.6.8. ......ccseeees 97.4 98.0 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.4 99.5 | 100.0 101.6 | 100.6 | 100.0/ 100.9 99.7 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 92.0 91.9 92.4 92.6 93.3 93.9 93.9| 945 95.5; 98.0 97.5 97.1 97.6 
| 928] 923] 924] 925| 922 


| 
62 RUDDER MANUIACtuirOS; 11. O:S iis vxcsecessessracusnssvavcoresncvneeeeecoos 94.3 94.4 94.5 95.0 94.9 94.4 94.4 92.7 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | | | 
83.7 83.6 83.5 83.7 84.4 87.4) 86.2} 866 
100.9] 100.8; 100.9} 101.1 101.2 | 101.6; 101.2} 100.8 
87.7 87.6 89.9 91.1 94.8 95.4) 95.6 98.9 
96.1 95.8 95.6 95.8 95.6 95.9} 95.9 95.7 | 


and paperboard 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.@.s. ............. 
68 Nonferrous metals. 
69 Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. .. 


86.9 87.1 88.8 89.7 89.2 
101.2; 100.8; 100.9} 100.7} 100.5 
104.4 115.1 110.3 | 106.9} 110.7 
96.1 95.9 95.9 95.7 


7| Machinery and transport equipMent..........scseeeeeeereee 90.3 89.9 89.9 89.9 89.9 89.8 89.8) 898 | 89.6 89.7 89.7 89.6 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries... 97.6 97.3 97.2 97.6 97.8 98.2 97.8 97.7 97.9 97.3 97.1 97.0 95.9 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | | | 
ANG MACHINE Parts. a...c.ccesseceeeeeesesssssssssees 97.6| 97.3} 97.3] 974] 973] 97.3] 97.0| 97.0) 96.7| 97.0] 96.7| 96.2 
75| Computer equipment and office machine 63.1 62.0 61.8 61.6 61.4 61.4 61.7 61.5 61.4 | 61.0 60.5 60.2 60.0 
76) Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 87.6 87.3 87.0 87.1 86.0 85.9 
1G6 Electrical machinery and equipment 
78; Road vehicles 


o 
© 
Lf 


© 
» 
a 


8 


| 85.2 85.2 / 84.9 84.5 84.5 84.4 
82.7 81.9 82.1 82.5 82.6 82.2 82.1) 82.4 82.2| 82.2 83.4 83.2 
102.3} 102.4} 102.4) 1022] 102.4 102.4) 102.3) 102.4) 102.6 102.6} 102.7} 102.7 | 102.8 


BO MOOMME alae iced pie aaiivieliiy.eaciageaavrensrernasconaeienanarnreans 100.7 100.7 100.6 100.8 | 100.8 100.8 100.8 100.8 | 100.9 100.7 | 100.5 100.7 100.3 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, | 
OE CRMC CONS. EB achat ac niiciuiamisxctind ‘ é A 91.4 s i a 92.2 


oo 
a 
fo) 


8 
Oo 


91.8 91.8 91.9 91.6 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100] 
ee SS ES 
1999 2000 
Category 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec Jan Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June 
ALISCOMMODIMIES 22.25 ves csaccs rere tcnscsvescectatressosssvaneet 94.5 94.4 94.7 94.8 95.1 95.3 95.2 95.4 95.8 96.3 96.2 96.5 96.3 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...............scccecceeeeeeeed | 88.9 86.7 87.9 87.6 87.4 86.7 86.0 86.3 87.2| 87.1 87.8 88.3 87.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.. ee 86.8 85.0 86.9 86.7 86.4 85.6 84.9 85.4 86.0 86.2 87.1 87.7 86.2 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 113.1 106.8 99.5 98.2 99.7 99.2 99.5 98.3 100.9 97.8 97.0 96.6 97.1 
Industrial supplies and materials..............ccccceceeeeee 87.5 88.3 89.0 89.5 90.4 91.1 91.7 92.1 93.6 95.2 94.6 95.3 95.3 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 78.4 76.2 76.3 76.6 77.5 76.6 76.7 75.2 76.9 UTET 78.2 78.2 78.2 
Feel Sram HAD EICANIS: oa cc cece roe soca csesereacene coeecenest 99.8 106.1 110.5 111.8 114.4 115.9 | 120.4 122.7 131.3 143.6 127.8 133.0 135.6 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 86.0 86.6 87.0 87.5 88.3 89.1 89.3 89.7 90.4 91.0 91.9 92.3 92.0 
Selected building materials 87.8 88.0 88.4 87.4 87.8 87.7 88.6 89.2 89.5 90.1 90.4 90.0 89.9 
Capital QOOdS aires asses. uss suounsunees nc saasnseiresaceswese 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.0 96.1 96.0 96.0 96.1 96.1 96.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 99.0 98.2 98.0 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.5 98.3 98.8 | 98.8 98.7 98.9 99.0 
Nonelectrical machinery..............:.scsecccsescsssseeeesed 92.9 92.6 92.6 92.4 92.4 92.5 92.1 92.1 91.9 91.8 91.9 91.9 91.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................4 103.2 | 103.2] 103.2) 103.3) 104.0) 103.9} 103.8; 103.9] 103.8] 104.2] 1042] 1042] 104.1 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive... 102.0 101.9 102.0 101.9 102.2 102.2 102.4 102.4 102.5 102.3 102.4 102.4 102.2 
Nondurables, manufactured. .......0....cccceeeseeeesereee 102.1 102.0 | 102.0} 102.1 102.4 | 102.5} 102.9] 102.8]; 102.6) 1024) 102.3) 102.4] 102.1 
Durables, manufactured 100.5 | 100.6; 100.8; 100.7} 100.8; 100.9} 100.8; 101.0} 101.4} 101.0] 101.3] 101.3} 101.3 
Agricultural commodities................sscccssseseeceeeeeeees 85.0 83.1 84.7 84.6 84.5 83.7 83.1 83.2 84.0 84.4 85.1 85.6 84.4 
Nonagricultural commodities. ........0.....eeeceeceeeeeeeeee 95.6 95.7 95.8 95.9 96.3 96.6 96.6 96.8 97.2 97.6 97.4 97.7 97.6 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


11995 = 10) 
1999 2000 
Category 

June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb Mar Apr. | May | June 

= aan oa 
ALL COMMODITIES... 02.00.20 +sc0ecccscessorscnsausarncecensrsrar 92.4 93.3 94.3 95.2 95.4 96.2 96.8 97.2 99.2) 99.3 97.9 98.3 99.5 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..........--...s++ 93.7 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.6} 93.0 94.8 93.6} 93.3}; 92.5 93.3 91.9 91.3 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 89.3 88.0 87.7 87.6 86.1 87.2 89.8 88.4 87.6 86.6 86.7 85.2 84.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 105.2 | 105.4} 105.0 104.9} 106.3} 108.2) 107.7; 107.2} 108.1 108.3 | 110.8] 109.8; 109.8 
Industrial supplies and materials...............:0.cceceeee 91.8 96.1 99.9} 103.1 104.3 | 106.9 | 109.4} 111.0 | 118.6 | 119.8) 114.3] 115.9} 121.5 

| 
Fuels andhUDricants: ences. ccssnexcacseccreencaceneereceneme endl 93.2 105.4 116.7 126.0 128.1 134.3 | 140.7 | 144.2 | 164.7 163.7 147.7 153.1 169.5 
Petroleum and petroleum products.................++1 91.2] 103.5] 115.6] 125.2) 127.3) 132.5] 140.9] 145.8] 167.5| 166.2] 147.4] 153.8] 169.2 
| | | | 

Paper and paper base StOCKS..........::c::cceeseesereeseeees 77.0 77.0 76.9| 78.4 78.5 81.8 81.2 82.1 82.8; 83.1| 85.6 86.9 87.2 

Materials associated with nondurable | | | 
SUPpli°S ANd MatErialS........cossssssseesnsecrsveceseceeneedtee 87.4 87.0 86.9 87.7 88.3 88.8 89.1| 89.2 89.7 90.4 91:2) en9et 91.8 
Selected building materials.............:cccesceeeeeeeer eed 114.2 120.6 118.9 113.4 110.0 108.3 111.1 | 110.5 A100 TAZ 111.9 109.1 105.0 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 88.3 87.7 89.0 89.7 93.0| 94.4 94.8 97.4} 100.3} 107.1| 104.3} 102.0} 105.0 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............. 87.0 86.7 86.7 87.3 87.5 | 87.5 87.4| 87.2| 88.0| 87.6 87.8 88.3 87.5 
(Capital Qoodsn ene ee eee 82.6 | 81.9 81.9 82.0 81.9 81.8 81.7| 81.7 81.6 | 81.3) 81.4 81.2 80.9 
Electric and electrical generating equipment........... 91.5 91.1 91.2 91.6 91.7 91.8 91.1] 91.8) 91.8) 92.1 | 93.9 94.2 94.3 
Nonelectrical Machinery. ..........s.eescsseteeneereree sence 79.5 78.7 78.7 78.8 78.6 78.5 78.4 78.3 | 7024) 9 ts2 Td, 77.5 771A 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................-4 101.7} 101.8] 101.9} 101.9} 102.0] 102.0] 102.0] 102.1 102.2| 102.2] 102.3} 102.6) 102.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................ 97.5 97.4 97.4 97.7 97.5 97.6 97.5| 97.5 97.4} 97.1} 97.1] 96.9 96.4 
Nondurables, manufactured. ...........cccscesesseeereeeeeee 100.4 100.2 100.3 100.8 100.5 | 100.7! 100.6 100.4 100.4 100.3 | 100.3} 100.1 99.5 
Durables, manufactured............ccccccecceeereeeed = 94.4 94.3 94.1 94.2 94.1 94.2 94.1) 944 93.8, 93.5 93.4 93.3 93.0 
Nonmanufactured consumer gOOds............::0000e 98.0 98.3 99.1 99.9} 100.0 98.8 99.8) 101.5) 102.0| 100.1! 100.3 99.7 98.0 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
a I a a yn 


1998 
Caidgory 1999 | 2000 
Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. | Dec. Mar. | June 

. . . i 1 | 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)..............cceeseseeseseeees 81.8 87.4 88.0 86.2 87.9 | 90.7 | 88.9 | 88.4 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)............ccccececeeessees 95.8 95.2 92.7 92.8 92.7 | 91.7 | 91.7 | 92.8 

. . | 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)..... 107.3 103.1 104.5 112.3 114.2 106.8 | 107.3 | 113.4 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers)... al 104.0 101.1 98.9 106.3 | 108.6 102.2 | 102.6 | 107.9 
Ocean liner freight (inbouNd)............ccccccceeees 105.0 133.7 148.0 139.4 | 136.3 142.1 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1997 1998 1999 2000 
ll lil IV | ll il IV I ll il IV ! ll 
=e Bl 4 
Business 
Output per hour of all perSONS...........ccccesseccesseeeseeseeseeee 107.3 108.3 108.5 109.7 110.0 110.6 111.6 112.6 112.8 114.2 116.3 116.7 118.5 
Compensation per hour........ 112.3 113.5 115.3 ditizet 118.5 120.0 121.4 123.0 124.5 126.1 127.3 128.4 | 130.4 
Real compensation per hour....... 99.8 100.4 101.5 102.9 103.8 104.7 105.5 106.4 106.9 107.6 107.8 107.7 108.4 
Unitilabor costs; <-.-5<-ccsececssccssceena 104.7| 104.8) 106.3) 106.7} 107.7} 1085} 1088] 109.3} 110.4] 110.5} 109.5} 110.0} 110.0 
Unit nonlabor payments.. sce Ul tsHo) 118.5 116.8 116.4 115.1 114.6 114.6 115.1 114.1 114.3 116.8 118.2 120.0 
Implicit priceideflators-2.5....+4..208-2-20.0 seats. acess 109'6:)||  109:9))/ °110:25]| “190:3"| 40:5: |) 190277) “AAOSF 104 TAB AON A 22a: ON ae 113.7) 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PersONS..........:eccesessenseseeseeseeneeee 107.1 108.0 108.1 109.3 109.8 110.3 117.2 112.0 112.1 113.6 115.8 116.3 117.9 
Compensation: per hOuriv..-2-.c-.:csssssursesacecescssrarseeser) 112.0} 113.0} 114.7] 116.4] 117.9} 119.4] 120.8] 122.1 123.6 | 125.2] 1265] 127.8] 129.4 
Real compensation per hour.................-ssssseeeeeeereees 99.5} 100.0} 101.0} 102.3} 103.2} 104.2) 104.9) 105.7} 106.1 106.8 | 107.2} 107.2} 107.6 
Unit labor: COStS ii-oseopacassecseee<scdsreesssevseeksscesscevesercasrese] 104.5] 104.7 | 106.4 106.5] 107.5] 1083] 1085) 109.0) 110.2) 1103) 109.3) 109.8) 109.8 
UnitinonlabonpayMents.2..-c2.-ccc-+-c-ceearceonssescenes-|) WIG.8 UIS:S 1 NZS ddA) 16:39 A S.8))) ATS:85)" 11627 i VASs 7 dat 118.6 | 120.1 121.8 
Implicit: price deflator isiss. .evevacsseepocceccenss sane ceteentecexs 109.7 110.1 110.4} 110.5 110.7 111.0 111.2 111.8 112.2 112.4 | 112.7 113.6 | 114.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOyEeS.........eeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeey 109.3 110.8 111.6 112.3 113.4) 114.9 115.8 idizet 118.2 119.7 Wealdss 122.3 - 
CompensatiompernOUlen cree ctesseccs-teee-treasseerees scenes 111.1 We 113.7 115.2 116.6 118.0 119.3 120.9 122.4 124.0 125.3 126.1 - 
Real compensation per NOUur................02ecsseeeseneeeeeee 98.7 99.2 | 100.1 101.2 | 102.1 103.0 | 103.7} 104.6] 105.1 105.8 | 106.1 105.8 - 
Total unit costs 101.6 | 101.1 101.5} 102.0} 102.3} 102.1 102.6 | 102.5] 103.0} 103.2] 103.0} 103.1 = 

Unit labor costs... 101.6 | 101.2] 101.9] 1026) 102.8] 102.7| 103.0} 103.2} 103.5] 103.6] 103.1 103.1 - 

Unit nonlabor costs 101.4 100.8 100.4 100.5 | 100.9 100.2 101.6 100.7 101.4 102.1 102.5 103.3 - 
Unit profits... 155.3 | 160.3] 1565] 150.4| 147.2} 151.4] 1445) 149.7| 147.5] 143.3] 145.7] 150.9 - 
Unit nonlabor payments.. Net deal 116.0 114.7 113.2 112.7 113.3 112.5 113.2 113.2 112.6 113.5 115.4 - 
Implicitiprice: deflatotie.cc: cc. -sencnssecesescn--cn-canyu en ancsts 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.2} 106.2; 1065] 106.7) 1066) 106.6] 107.2 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS...........cccccecceeeesseeeeeseeeee 116.3 118.7 120.1 121.3 | 122:7 125.1 126.8 128.9 130.4 | 131.9) 135.1 137.7 | 139.4 
Compensation per NOUr............c:cseeeeeeeceeesereeerereeeed 110.5} 111.5) 113.3} 115.2} 116.6] 118.1 119.4} 120.7} 122.4) 124.1 125.5 | 127.0] 128.3 
Real compensation per NOUr...............c0ceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeee 98.1 98.6 99.8} 101.2} 102.1 103.0 | 103.7} 104.4} 105.1 105.9] 106.4} 1065] 106.8 
Unit labor costs 95.0 93.9 94.4 95.0 95.1 94.4 94.1 93.6 93.8 94.1 92.9 92.2 92.0 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Private business ~ 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONS............2...e+eesseseseneesees 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1 96.7} 100.1 100.6} 101.0} 103.7} 105.2 
Output per unit of capital ServiceS.............-+eeeeeeeeeee| 117.3 b 107.3 103.8 102.1 98.6 100.7 102.3 101.9 102.3 102.6 
Multifactor prodUGlivityarccd:caarse-<setereenrssaeeeaesecnscceas 70.7 86.5 95.3} 100.0 99.6 98.1 100.1 100.6} 100.7; 102.4) 103.1 
OU pUt cree mece ceeeereee rece orien: -accnraescevemnnenmarresy|| O40 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9] 102.7} 107.0} 110.0; 114.7) 120.1 
Inputs: 
ADOT Ute eeacerresentecesrtenttsseas nas orsececesstaceeseeeneyaeoeH 66.9 73.7 86.6] 102.4 102.6) 100.2) 102.7} 106.4; 108.9) 110.6) 114.1 
Capital services 29.0 44.1 67.7 94.2 96.5 98.3} 102.0) 104.6; 108.0) 112.2; 117.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input................, 48.1 59.7 76.2 97.8 99.0 98.7} 102.6) 106.3} 109.3) 112.1 116.5 
Capital per hour of all perSONs..........c:ccceceeseseeceeeeseeeees 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1 99.4 98.3 99.2! 101.4) 102.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: | 
Output per hour of all perSONs..............::escceeeseeeeee ee 54.3 Wee 85.6 95.9 96.3 96.9} 100.1 100.6 101.2! 103.7} 104.9 
Output per unit of capital Services...............:ceeeeeeeee| 126.1 124.1 111.4] 104.6; 102.6 98.8} 100.8; 102.1 101 8| 102.1 102.1 
Multifactor OrOGUGHVIT) <i ici-csuemee~ xeeveesenvoandoomercens san 74.9 89.4 97.6] 100.5 99.8 98.4; 100.1 100.5} 100.8) 102.3) 102.7 
URDU TES sr ecvensccssutansce rte nen Jasven entero dwecncveenndonsainarseencad 33.7 51.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0; 103.0] 107A 110.4) 115.0) 120.2 
Inputs: | | 
PAD OMINPUt sacs coe ceed-cewecstervorcasertncer ervevecns cxeossecuconracr 62.1 TATE 85.4) 102.4) 102.6] 100.1 102.9; 106.5 109.0; 110.9) 114.6 
Capital SOmviCeS. c.sstenccn-ccavoieveceancocteneoenaiceoormmnceoronen 26.7 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3 98.2! 102.2} 104.8) 108.4) 112.6) 117.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0} 98.6 102.9) 106.5 109.5| 112.4, 117.0 
Capital per hour of all persOns...............::0eeeeseeeseeeee ey 43.0 58.2 76.8 91.7 93.8 98.1 99.3 98.5 99.4, 101.6) 102.8 
Manufacturing | 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONS...............2ceeeceeeeee reed 42.1 54.5 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2 105.3 109.4) 113.8 = 
Output per unit of capital services..............eeeeneee eee] 125.6 116.3 101.5 103.5 101.3 97.3 101.8 105.2 106.8 107.0 = 
Multifactor Produchvitys.-cesrastesscarre-corereseenenee sane 72.9 84.2 87.3} 100.4 99.8 98.6} 101.2) 104.4) 108.4! 110.7) - 
URDU ieee cwsuee soe ecseadcecnxcnoupPasivantc saeco ese aancs casaeatsarca 38.7 56.8 Low 97.1 97.5 95.5 103.6 109.1 113.8 | 118.0) = 
Inputs: | 
FOUTS ofall PElSONS Mer. snc<carsonere<--ancunenetecrorssenenceot 92.0 104.2} 107.5} 107.1 104.8] 100.4, 101.4) 103.6; 104.0) 103.7) - 
Capitaliseiwitesic-co- sean: swe arateseke ceases serene sagen teas 30.9 48.8 74.6 93.8 96.3 98.2| 101.7; 103.6 106.6) 1 10.3) - 
ECT QY sscs csv esuensie¥sinanulapvaaesdseeaneseaccaastevantevocsassvaveranttes 51.5 85.4 92.5 96.8 99.9} 100.1 103.7} 107.3} 109.5} 107.0} - 
Nonenergy materials.......... 39.1 46.0 74.5 88.3 91.3 93.1 103.0 104.4 101.4] 105.4| - 
Purchased business services.......... 27.3 47.4 TAS 88.9 91.8 91.9) 104.3 107.8) 111.0) 14 1.6| - 
Combined units of all factor inputs.. 63.1 67.4 86.7 96.7 97.7 96.9) 102.3) 104.5; 105.0 106.6} - 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
i 
Business | | 
Output per hour of all perSONs.........ccceeeeeseeesenseeeeseeeeee 48.8 67.0 80.4 93.9) 95.2 96.3) 100.5) 101.9} 102.6) 105.4) 107.6} 110.5) 114.0 
Compensation! per houte-ccceccc--se.csse ese. canescens assuassery 13.7 | 23.5 54.2 85.8 90.7 95.0} 102.5} 104.5) 106.7) 110.1 113.3} 119.3} 125.2 
Real compensation per hour...............scceceeeceeeseeeeee 60.0 78.9 89.5 95.9 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7 100.4 104.3 107.3 
Unitlabor. Costs Sr arerrstecrecscecceucessceccunueaeeedawevenslveee 28.0 35.1 67.4 91.3 95.3 98.7} 101.9} 102.6) 104.1 104.5} 105.3] 107.9] 109.9 
Unit nonlabor payMentS:<-..<<cs:cccsesesseccosrccessserseeoeeere 25.2 31.6 61.5 91.8 93.9 97.0 102.5 106.4 109.4 113.3 VATA 115.2 115.1 
lmplicitiprice deflatotcerer-.c.cencasseceaxenccsses-ceeeceeoees 27.0 33.9 65.2 91.5 94.8 98.1 102.2} 104.0) 106.0) 107.7} 109.7) 110.6; 111.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErsONS............:cccceseesceseeseeseesseeee 51.9 68.9 82.0 94.2 95.3 96.4 100.5 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.3 110.2 113.4 
Gompensation peri NOU. <cc-<-..<c0ssesuscesspssasaeesscccueecsl 14.3 23.7 54.6 85.8 90.5 95.0; 102.2} . 104.3) 106.6; 109.8; 112.9} 118.6) 124.4 
Real compensation per hour...............ccceeceeeeeeeeeeeees 62.8 79.5 90.0 95.9 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.5} 100.0} 103.8} 106.5 
WnitilaborCOStss: scv-cnesertetees tees 27.5 34.4 66.5 91.1 95.0} 98.5} 101.7} 102.5) 103.7) 104.2) 105.1 107.7), _ 109.7 
Unitinonlabonipaymentssnes pecsncestee es coe nececccesecesevanass 24.6 31.3 60.5 91.3 93.6 97.1 103.0| 106.9} 110.4) 113.5} 118.0) 116.3} 116.8 
Iroplicit price deflatorrc:.:<ccesecs-2ses02secsssanousseccsesccseoes 26.5 33.3 64.3 91.2 94.5 98.0; 102.2) 104.1 106.1 107.6; 109.8) 110.8) 112.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees..........cccceeeeeeecseeeeees 55.4 70.4 81.1 94.6 95.4 97.6} 100.8; 103.2; 104.3) 107.6) 110.2; 114.2} 119.2 
Compensation per hour......... 15.6 25.3 56.4 86.2 90.8 95.2 102.1 104.3 106.2 109.1 112.0 117.4 123.2 
Real compensation per hour.. 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.3 96.6 97.8 99.6 99.5 98.9 98.8 99.3] 102.7} 105.5 
Total unit costs... 26.8 34.8 68.4 92.0 95.9 98.8) 101.0} 101.1 102.0/ 101.2} 101.4) 102.2) 102.9 

Unit labor costs..... 28.1 35.9 69.6 91.1 95.2 97.5) 101.3) 101.0} 101.9] 101.4; 101.6} 102.8) 103.4 

Unit nonlabor costs.. 23.3 31.9 65.1 94.6 98.0! 102.1 100.2} 101.3} 102.2} 100.6} 100.8) 100.8) 101.7 
Winiti PEOFIS re ceescececaveeense 50.2 44.4 68.8 97.3 94.3 93.0] 113.2) 131.7) 139.0) 152.2} 156.7} 148.3) 146.5 
Unit nonlabor payments... Be 30.2 35.1 66.0 95.3 97.1 99.7} 103.5 109.0 111.6 113.8 115.0 112.9 113.1 
Inaplictt price: deflatonc.cre-. et aceseseeseseactscevevenccemmnc css 28.8 35.6 68.4 92.5 95.8 98.3) 102.1 103.7) 105.1 105.5} 106.1 106.1 106.6 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all Persons............:eeeseeseeseeseeeeseeees 41.9 54.3 70.3 90.5 92.9 95.0; 102.0) 105.2) 109.3) 113.1 117.6] 123.9) 131.6 
Compensation per NOU. sect -csctecceeseeececonccesemeres 14.9 23:1 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6) 102.7) 105.6) 107.9) 109.3} 111.4; 117.3) 123.2 
Real compensation per hour.............0.2:sseceeeeeeeeereees 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.8 96.6 98.1 100.2} 100.8) 100.4 99.0 98.8; 102.6) 105.5 
UM ADON COStSiccccctscessccceceresnccecsescvsever dec ocavccoeeo aw saca 35.5 43.7 79.1 95.8 97.7| 100.6; 100.7} 100.4 98.7 96.6 94.8 94.6 93.6 
WnitinonlaborpPayMeMS cane esrvcsconccseo-cocvencseesesenn rs 26.8 29.4 80.2 95.4 99.6 98.9| 101.0} 102.9} 107.2}; 110.1 109.7; 104.6 - 
Implicit price deflator 30.2 34.9 79.8 95.5 98.9 99.6] 100.9] 101.9] 103.9] 104.9) 103.9} 100.7 - 


— Data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


tie7= to) eee 


Industry | SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 bcc 1997 ba 998 

- | | 

Mining | | | 
COPPOF OFOS. ......cceesecevcsnscencnccesertseetscedeerenaehe 102 | 109.2 106.6 102.7 100.5 q15:2 118.1} 126.0 11z2 116.5 118.9 117.5 
Gold and Silver OFS...........6.-.eeeree nee eeen een eeneen es 104 TOES: 113.3 122.3 127.4 141.6 159.8 160.8 144.2 138.3 159.0 186.3 
Bituminous coal and lignite MINING. ..........6c eee 122 qT. 117.3 118.7 122.4 133.0 141.2 148.1 155.9) 168.0 176.6 187.3 
Crude petroleum and natural gas... oat 134 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9] 112.4 119.4) 123.9] 125.2 128.7 
Crushed and broken stone........... 142 101.3 98.7} 102.2 99.8} 105.0) 103.6} 108.7} 105.4) 107.2) 114.0) 111.9 

Manufacturing 

Meat products 201 100.1 99.2 97.1 99.6) 104.6; 104.3; 101.2 102.3) 97.4) 103.2 - 
Dairy products 202 108.4 107.7 107.3 108.3 111.4 109.6 111.8 116.4 116.0 119.5 = 
Preserved fruits and vegetables. ..................:0.cees 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2 100.5 106.8 107.6 109.1 109.2 111.8 - 
Grain MUN PKOGUCIS cece eeccs ecto cscs cwnccesomnsrerscmusnens 204 101.3 107.6 105.4 104.9 107.8 109.2 108.4 115.4) 108.0 118.7) - 
Bakery DrOductSicrneres. cccecaeast ceenumevensst tes csi 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3) 95.6 | 99.3 - 

| | | | 
Sugar and confectionery products.. 206 99.5 101.8 103.2 102.0 99.8 104.5 106.2} 108.3) 113.8) 117.1 - 
Fats and oils. 207 108.9 116.4 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6 111.8 120.3 110.1 120.0 = 
Beverages.... 208 106.0 112.7 hare 120.5 127.6 127.0 130.8 134.3 135.7 136.3 = 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products.... 209 107.0 99.3 99.3} 101.6) 101.6} 105.3) 101.0; 103.1 109.2} 103.9 = 
Cigarettes alt 101.2 109.0 113.2 107.6 111.6 106.5 126.6 142.9 147.2) 147.2 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON..............6.eee cence 221 99.6 99.8} 103.1 411.2) 110.3] 117.8] 122.1 134.0} 137.3) 130.9 = 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade 222 99.2 106.3 111.3 116.2 126.2 131.7} 142.5 145.3 147.6 161.9) - 
Narrow fabric millS............0022200+ a! 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6} 112.9] 111.4) 120.1} 118.9} 126.3) 107.7} - 
KNIRING MIS... 050 coasseaesceseremengsee- ee saneseetesescnes 225 96.3 108.0 107.5 114.1 119.5 128.1; 134.3) 138.6, 150.5) 150.2 - 
Textile finishing, except WOOI.........-...-.cscceeeeeeeaee 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6| 79.3) 81.2) 78.5) 79.2 94.0 - 
GANPOLS ANG MGS heen seve .c ova deven +: 26 aauscbace weauee 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2) 96.1 97.1, 93.3) 95.8} 100.2 100.3) - 
Yarn and thread mills...... req 228 102.1 104.2 110.2 111.4 119.6 126.6 130.7} 137.4) 147.4) 155.5} - 
Miscellaneous textile goods...... em 229 101.6 109.1 109.2 104.6 106.5 110.4 118.5 123.7} 123.1 117.9} = 
Men's and boys' suits and coats. a4 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 STs 92.5) 97.4, 130.3 = 
Men's and boys' furnishingS...............ccceercereees 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4; 109.1 108.4) 111.7 123.4) 134.7| 152.4 - 

| | 
Women's and misses' outerwear...............:00e eee 233 101.4 96.8 104.1 104.3 109.4; 121.8 127.4 135.5 141.6 151.5 - 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 105.4 94.6) 102.1] 113.6] 117.4) 124.5] 138.0) 161.3) 174.5) 196.3 = 
Hats, caps, and millinery................-.- a 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6| 87.2 77.7| 84.3) 82.2) 83.5| = 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... | 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0| 105.5! 116.8] 120.1) 105.2| - 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9} 100.7} 107.5) 108.5! 107.8) 109.2) 105.6) 117.0 - 
| | | | 

OQGUNG erat neces sac cuanO ran eine ates sseacuesboanued | 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 | 86.0) 85.4 71.9) - 
Sawmills and planing Mills. .............:00ecceeeeeees 242 100.7 99.6 99.8] 102.6} 108.1; 101.9} 103.3} 110.2} 115.6! 117.5) = 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.8 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5, 92.7) 92.4| 89.9) = 
WOODICONTAINGNS: -cccraicnevscecenecscsseeansisas wae 244 103.1 108.8 2 113.1 109.4 100.1 100.9; 106.1 106.7) 106.6 | = 
Wood buildings and mobile homes. 245 97.8 98.8; 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3) 97.0) 96.7; 101.4 - 

| | | 

| } | 
Miscellaneous wood products............6cccceeese eee eed 249 95.9 102.4 107.7 110.5 114.2 115.3 111.8! 115.4] 114.4, 123.1 - 
FIGtSeMold fuitney so neccrceevesvworwceavsesreryneestererd 251 99.4, 102.0; 104.5} 107.1 110.5} 110.6) 112.5} 116.9) 121.6} 121.8 - 
CHICO PONTING cearcsszsnszeynss caste st tratouannbidaroar 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2} 100.5! 101.1 106.4; 117.9 - 
Public building and related furniture................066 253 109.6 113.7 119.8 120.2 140.6 161.0 157.4 173.3 181.5) 186.5 - 
PAM OFS ANIC EW OS ia syesevczscvvesseveee cee etevveunenes 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0} 102.7} 107.4] 98.9; 101.2) 97.5} 121.4 - 

| 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures. ............0.00004 259 103.6 101.9 103.5 102.1 99.5 103.6 104.7 110.0 113.2 102.2 - 
PULA ITU Neen ita gitcassaniring ts ra visees axca nese te eeiNerso rear 261 99.6} 107.4) 116.7} 128.3) 137.3) 122.5} 128.9) 131.9) 132.6) 104.4 - 
Paper mills. sesereseeeaneeenieseraceanccesesceseenaceutans 262 103.9} 103.6} 102.3 99.2} 103.3; 102.4; 110.2) 1186) 111.6; 107.0 - 
PEDSDORMCIMUN Ban recearecsnireeectrsveay say tiapdhevavediesy 263 105.5} 101.9) 100.6; 101.4; 104.4) 1084) 1149] 119.5) 118.0) 124.2 - 
Paperboard containers and Dox@S................000005 265 99.7; 101.5; 101.3] 103.4} 105.2 107.9) 108.4) 105.1 106.3} 110.1 - 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6 101.4 106.3 105.5 107.9 110.6 113.3 113.6 121.7 - 
Newspapers AV RLANdrTe eta beaae at iy exe ’ el 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 - 
FGTGGICAIG: carexacunvnexegatca ikvers ities snanesradeve ie) 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 - 
OO elencevanswaenvaiuneverenscascxcasasnanncheet ee 273 99.1 94.1 96.6; 100.8 97.7; 103.5} 103.0) 101.6 99.3} 102.2 - 
Miscellaneous PUDIISNING. ...........c.cccececeeeeeeeenee es 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9; 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6) 114.5 - 
COMMEYClal | PAIMING: a5 dennenencwecssensecerssaravaveavenes 275 100.0} 101.1 102.5) 102.0! 108.0; 106.9) 106.5; 107.2; 108.3} 109.2 - 
Manifold DUSINESS fOrMS...........:ccceeceeeeeneeeneeeeeed 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 78.9 - 
Greeting cards........... coe 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2 - 
Blankbooks and bookbinding.. nied 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7; 105.4; 108.7) 114.5) 115.3 - 
PHIM TAU SGIMCOS i scccccossenernecescevensaesesFessee 279 99.9 94.3 99.3) 100.6) 112.0] 115.3) 111.0] 116.7] 126.2} 124.2 - 
Industrial IROFGAMIG:CHOMICAIS. <2: sccncsscrsessvesceevars 281 105.7} 104.3) 106.8} 109.7; 109.7; 105.6} 102.3] 109.3) 110.1 116.1 - 
Plastics materials and synthetics. ..........-.-..s0e0 282 98.8} 99.7; 100.9} 100.0) 107.5} 112.0} 125.3} 128.3] 125.3] 133.8 - 
BYUGS: aes aiewasawenteerattnne Sica svaactsctiesarianzeeneovy aivadn 283 101.0} 102.8; 103.8) 104.5 99.5 99.9} 104.9) 108.7) 112.1 112.6 - 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods. ............sce 284 102.0; 100.6) 103.8} 105.3} 104.4; 108.7) 111.2} 118.6] 120.9) 130.4 - 
Paints and allied products. ..........0....:6ccccseeee eed 285 101.4; 103.3} 106.3) 104.3) 102.9; 108.8) 116.7/ 118.0 125.6} 127.2 - 
| | | i 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
= ae 

Industrial organic Chemicals...............0..:sccceseeee 286 109.9 110.4 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0 112.9 - 
Agricultural chemicals............ 287 103.7; 104.3) 104.7 99.5 99.5} 103.8; 105.0) 108.5} 110.0] 120.4 - 
Miscellaneous chemical products.. a 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8 107.1 105.7; 107.8 110.1 120.2 - 
Petroleum refining.................::c006 Pl 291 105.3} 109.6) 109.2) 106.6) 111.3) 120.1 123.8; 132.3] 142.0} 149.2 - 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials. 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4 108.0 104.9 111.2 113.1 120.8 - 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4 101.9 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 97.2 - 
Tires and inner tubeS................ceeseseeee 301 102.9} 103.8; 103.0) 102.4; 107.8; 116.5) 124.1 131.1 138.8} 148.5 - 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing. =F 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7; 102.7} 104.6] 107.4); 112.5 - 
Fabricated rubber products, .€.C..............00c00eee4 306 104.2 105.5 109.0 109.9 115.2 123.1 119.1 121.5 121.0 125.4 - 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c................4 308 100.5 101.8 105.7 108.2 114.4 116.7 120.7 120.9 124.7 130.1 = 
Footwear, except rubber 314 101.3} 101.1 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 Waivst 126.1 129.5 - 
LUQGAGO ovr cence nnscaentes se sneearens 316 93.7) 104.8) 106.2} 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5} 110.6) 136.4 - 
Handbags and personal leather goods. 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7 111.2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.2 109.7 - 
Flat glass icnwcnenc.u. cd emer tattoo ae 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 101.5) 107.6 - 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown..............4 322 100.6 100.2 104.8; 102.3 108.9 108.7 112.9 115.7 121.4 128.2 - 
Products of purchased glass...............::c:eeeeee eee 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7; 101.5} 106.2 105.9} 106.1 122.0} 125.3 - 
COMenitsNYORAUliC acu, cetece tenn cenepeonsncesececes 324 103.2} 110.2} 112.4) 108.3) 115.1 119.9] 125.6) 124.3} 128.7) 133.1 - 
Structural clay products............ aaa 325 98.8 103.1 109.6 109.8 111.4 106.8 114.0 112.6 119.6 116.1 - 
Pottery and related products................. 5 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5 100.3 108.4 109.3 119.3 116.1 - 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............., 327 100.8} 102.4 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.3 109.2 - 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0 104.3 104.5 106.3 107.8 110.4 PAT 4 - 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 112.6 108.0 109.6 107.8 117.1 133.5 142.4 142.7 155.1 160.9 - 
lroniand; steel fOUNCIIOS: scree sews aescae case maewerneseas 332 104.0 105.4 106.1 104.5 107.2 112.1 113.0 112.7 116.2 121-7) - 
Primary nonferrous metals 333 107.8 106.1 102.3 110.7 101.9 107.9 105.3 111.0 110.8 116.0 - 
Nonferrous rolling and Grawing..............cscseeeeeeee 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3 101.2 99.2 104.0 112.3 - 
Nonferrous foundries (castings)....... 336 102.6} 105.1 104.0; 103.6; 103.6) 108.5) 112.1 117.8; 122.3) 126.4 - 
Miscellaneous primary metal products. ; 339 106.6} 105.0 113.7 109.1 114.5 111.3 134.5} 152.2 149.6 140.9 - 
Metal cans and shipping containers.................... 341 106.5} 108.5 117.6 122.9 127.8 132.3 140.9} 144.2 155:2 160.8 - 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware..........-......00.+5 342 97.8 101.7 97.3 96.8 100.1 104.0 109.2 111.3 118.2 113.1 - 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 103.7 101.5 102.6 102.0 98.4 102.0 109.1 109.2 118.6 127.2 - 
Fabricated structural metal products..................+ 344 100.4 96.9 98.8 100.0 103.9 104.8 107.7 105.8 106.5 110.0 - 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc.. 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9 102.3 104.4 107.2 109.7 110.2 151.3 - 
Metal forgings and stampings...... 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9) 103.7) 108.7) 108.5} 109.3) 113.6) 120.2 - 
MotalSOrviCSsS; MIO: Cc. c.asesatei ans san cn erweabwnis sass 347 108.3 102.4 104.7 99.4 111.6 120.6 123.0 127.7 128.4 123.5 - 
Ordnance and accessories, 1.€.C........26.-ceseeeeeeee 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5| 100.5 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.4 101.1 102.0 103.2 106.6 108.3) 106.2 - 
Engines and turbines...............-.:60+ i 351 106.8} 110.7} 106.5} 105.8] 103.3) 109.2} 122.3) 122.7) 136.6) 134.2 - 
Farm and garden machinery........ mere 352 106.3 110.7 116.5 112.9 113.9 118.6 125.0 134.7 137.2 141.0 - 
Construction and related machinery. : 353 106.5} 108.3) 107.0 99.1 102.0) 108.2) 117.7) 122.1 123:3} 131-8 - 
Metalworking MACNINETY..............cccceseeceeeeeeeeeeey 354 101.0} 103.5 101.1 96.4 104.3 107.4 109.9} 114.8 114.9 118.6 - 
Special industry machinery.............2::.ceseecseeee eee 355 104.6} 108.3) 107.5) 108.3) 106.0] 113.6) 121.2) 132.3) 134.0) 130.1 - 
General industrial MAChINETY..............ceeseeeeeeeeees 356 105.9} 101.5) 101.5) 101.6) 101.6] 104.8; 106.7; 109.0; 109.4; 110.1 - 
Refrigeration and service machinery..............:.0 358 102.1 106.0) 103.6] 100.7; 104.9} 1086) 110.7) 112.7} 114.7) 114.8 - 
Industrial machinery, 1.€.C.............06eeceeeseeeeeee ees 359 106.5} 107.1 107.3) 109.0) 117.0} 118.5} 127.4) 138.8) 141.4) 129.7 - 
Electric distribution equipment..............-.... ee 361 105.4} 105.0} 106.3} 106.5} 119.6) 122.2) 131.8] 143.0} 143.9) 143.9 - 
Electrical industrial apparatus. ...................ssseeee 362 104.6} 107.4) 107.7) 107.1 117.1 132.9) 134.9] 150.8; 154.3) 163.9 - 
HOUSENOIG ADPIANCES. «..-c5c-n.--csnssnseseeseeeseneesors J 363 103.0} 104.7| 105.8} 106.5} 115.0) 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 127.4) 138.1 - 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment................+ 364 101.9] 100.2 99.9 97.5} 105.7) 107.8) 113.4, 113.7) 116.9] 121.4 - 
Communications equipment..............002:sseseeeeees 366 110.5} 107.2} 121.4) 124.5} 146.7| 150.3) 166.0} 170.9} 190.3) 221.0 - 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6} 101.3) 108.2) 110.5} 114.1) 123.1 124.6 - 
Motor vehicles and equipment.. see 371 103.2} 103.3) 102.4 96.6; 104.2 106.2 108.8} 106.7} 107.2) 116.5 - 
Aircraft and parts.................-.05 5 372 100.6 98.2 98.9 108.2 112.4 115.2 109.6 107.8 113.0 114.0 - 
Ship and boat building and repairing............-...+++ 373 99.4 97.6 103.7 96.3 102.7 106.2 103.8 98.0 99.2 104.3 - 
Railroad CQUuIPMENT..............ccceeeeerecetseeeneneee nes 374 113.5 135.3 141.1 146.9 147.9 151.0 152.5 150.0 148.3 183.2 - 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.........-..-++-.:se 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8} 108.4) 130.9) 125.1 120.3} 125.5} 120.5 - 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 104.1 110.6} 116.5) 110.5} 110.5) 122.1 118.9} 121.0) 129.4) 126.6 - 
Search and navigation equipment..........-.....6 381 104.8 105.8 112.7 118.9 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 142.2 148.9 - 
Measuring and controlling devices 382 103.9) 102.1 107.0) 113.9] 121.0} 125.2} 135.0) 147.8} 151.9) 144.3 - 
Medical instruments and supplies. 384 105.2} 107.9] 116.9] 118.7) 123.5} 127.3) 126.7) 131.5) 139.8} 146.3 - 
Ophthalmic QOOdS..........:6:.:6eeeeeees a 385 1126) A23:3) 12421, 125271 144.5) 157.8) 160.6) 167.2 188.2; 202.6 - 
Photographic equipment & suppli@s..................-/ 386 105.6 113.0 107.8 110.2 116.4 126.9 132.7 129.5 128.7| 121.6 - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


weer __________________ 1 asi | 1002 | 1903 | 1000] 1985 | 1906 | 1907 | 1008. 


Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware..............005+; 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 102.6 a fi iiger’2 - 
Musical instrumentS.........225-c..0s0rcrcssdsenuveencrssser 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 83.9 = 
Toys and sporting QOOdS...........::::sssesseereeteeees 394 104.8} 106.0) 108.1 109.7} 104.9) 114.2] 109.7; 113.6) 119.9] 139.6 - 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies..............-.+J 395 108.3} 112.9) 1182] 116.8} 111.3] 111.6] 129.9) 135.2) 144.1 127.7 - 
Costume jewelry and notionS...........::0errcees 396 102.0 93.8) 105.3} 106.7; 110.8) 115.8) 129.0) 143.7; 142.2) 119.1 - 
Miscellaneous Manufactures........--....ceeeeeeeeeee ees 399 102.1 100.9 106.5} 109.2 109.5| 107.7 106.1 108.1 112.8] 109.3 = 
Transportation 
ITUCKING, EXCEPT IOCAI ...-.seeeereeveveeeeeeerersenaneeees 4213 105.2} 109.3) 111.1 116.9} 123.4, 126.6] 129.5} 125.4) 130.9) 132.4) 130.1 
U.S. postal service . 431 99.9 99.7} 104.0} 103.7} 104.5} 107.1 106.6; 106.5) 104.7; 108.3} 109.5 
ait wansportauon 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2) 105.7) 108.6) 111.6) 111.1 108.5 
Uullles 
Telephone communications..............cceceereeeeeeee| 481 106.2) 111.6] 113.3) 119.8] 127.7; 135.5} 142.2) 148.1 159.5) 160.9] 171.2 
Radio and television broadcasting..............0:+ 483 103.1 106.2} 104.9) 106.1 108.3} 106.7) 110.1 109.6; 105.8) 101.1 100.8 
Cable and other pay TV ServiCeS............:::0seeeee4 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 86.7 85.6 86.7 84.4 87.6 88.0 
Electric UB eSse geese nase suen nanowire seca 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7} 110.1 113.4) 115.2} 120.6] 126.8) 135.0! 150.5) 146.5/ 157.2 
GASHMIES =. cecanuse arias seaans ancepsraseuue cneaseestave seria 492,3 (pt.) 108.3 1.2 105.8 109.6 44.1 121.8 125.6 137.1 158.6 145.9 153.4 
lrage | 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........| 521 101.0 99.1 103.6 101.3} 105.4; 110.5 118.3 117.6 12407 122.2 133.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores... 523 102.8; 101.7} 106.0 99.4) 106.5) 114.7) 130.2) 135.3} 140.2} 143.8) 166.0 
Hardware stores 525 108.6} 115.2) 110.5] 102.5} 107.2} 105.8} 112.7} 108.5) 112.1 441.2| 125.3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 106.7 103.4 83.9 88.5 100.4 106.6 116.6 117.2) 136.6 128.1 136.1 
DepartmentStores=s.1acsec-re mercer sscs-srcnsencscommone sc 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2) 100.9] 105.7; 108.6) 110.9; 1184) 123.5) 129.4 
Variety StOreS:-.cnssaccennrescecetoreess oo coascatermencons 533 101.9} 124.4) 151.2) 154.2) 167.7) 184.7) 190.1! 203.2) 229.2) 247.6) 262.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8; 109.8; 116.4) 121.8) 136.1 159.7; 160.9} 163.9! 164.9] 168.2} 189.9 
GROCEIYAStOLeS i. seer meets er awese case eosarneeices 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.8 92.5| 91.2! 89.4 89.2 90.2 
Meat and fish (Seafood) markets...............:c0sseeee 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 93.7 91.1) 89.1 81.1 84.7 89.9 
RIS tailiDAKGNOS ose so aee ss xteaach omesincemccseass seearacmad 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 86.5 87.2| 9) 81.7 75.4 65.0 
New and used car dealers.............:..:esseseeeeeeeees 551 103.4; 102.5) 106.1 104.1 106.5} 107.6; 108.7; 107.1 | 108.2; 107.8) 108.0 
Auto and home supply stores..............:0000:ceeeeeee 553 103:2) 10165 10227 99.0} 100.0 98.7; 102.6} 105.7; 104.6) 104.2) 107.0 
Gasoline service stationS...............::ssccccseeeeeeeees 554 103.0} 105.2} 102.6) 104.3) 109.7; 115.2} 120.4) 126.3) 125.41 125.0; 130.6 
Men's and boys' wear StoreS..............:sseseeeeeeeees 561 106.0} 109.6) 113.7; 119.2) 118.2} 115.5} 117.9] 117.5 125.7} 182.2) 145.5 
Women's clothing Stores...-0........0.cessevoessesearvoned 562 97.8 99.5} 101.5; 103.0) 112.2) 4 18.4) 119.3| 128.5) 142.3] 145.8; 154.8 
Family Clothing'StoreSsic....-2.0e-ceeesare:2ereoosseenenns 565 102.0) 104.9) 104.5) 106.4) 111.7) 114.5] 120.4| 133.8) 138.8) 142.1 145.6 
Shoe stonesre cs aserssteor-s evrandeensesterceeeccs ovate 566 102.7} 107.2} 106.1 105.1 111.5) 113.2} 126.3) 134.5] 146.9} 143.5) 136.4 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores........ 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 92.9} 100.4) 122.1 127.1 118.1 131.0 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores................+ S71 98.6} 100.9] 101.8) 101.5} 1084; 107.6; 1088) 112.0/ 1186) 119.4, 121.6 
Household appliance stores.............2cccccceeeeseenee 572 98.5} 103.5] 102.8) 105.2; 113.9] 117.0/ 121.2) 138.7) 141.8] 155.5] 184.5 
| 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores....... 573 118.6) 114.6) 119.6) 128.3) 137.8) 152.7; 177.0) 196.7} 204.6} 215.1 258.9 
Eating and drinking places.......0......::cccceeeeee aus 581 102.8; 102.2} 104.0} 103.1 102.5; 102.8) 101.1 100.9 99.5; 100.5) 101.1 
Drug and proprietary stores... ic 591 101.9 102.5 103.6 104.7 103.6 105.4| 105.7! 106.9 109.6 115.4 117.7 
LIQUON: SOLES cs searmiosevsaneed re 592 98.2) 101.1 105.2} 105.9) 108.4}; 100.7 99.1 | 103.7; 112.8) 1089) 113.9 
Usedimerchandise Stores. ci <.cccucscessvensvseevecenbans 593 105.3} 104.9] 100.3 98.6} 110.4) 112.1 115.4; 117.3) 129.8) 138.0) 158.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores..... ee 594 100.7 104.2 104.2 105.0 102.7 106.5 111.9 117.8 120.0 123.7 1315 
Nonstore retallers.......s.0s:0crseesveveres a 596 105.6} 110.8) 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 127.5) 143.3) 146.1 165.5} 177.2} 193.5 
Fuel dealers...........ss0c0000 ne 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.7} 100.7} 114.2} 115.8) 113.4) 112.0 
Ola MOTOS. NBIC caendsinesiceavassstrentccneseoiinndate 599 105.9) 103.1 113.7) 103.2} 111.6] 117.3} 125.0] 126.2] 139.5} 147.3] 157.6 
Finance and services 

COMIMONCIA NAN Swranvasnosesesctdsnsaduiasietossireanaisayy 602 102.8; 104.8} 107.7) 110.1 111.0} 118.5) 121.7) 126.4) 129.7; 133.0} 133.0 
Hotels and motels...........ssscccrreeseens 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8} 106.2; 109.6) 110.1 109.7! 107.9} 108.8 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. : 721 97.2 99.7; 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9} 104.0) 105.5 108.7) 108.0 113.5 
Photographic studios, portrait.........00....006 er 722 100.1 94,9 96.6 92.8 97.7; 105.9) 117.4; 129.3} 126.6] 133.7; 153.4 
BEAU) SHOPS cis csermiryes(uenerdissirrsnermeanoreiactieeane 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8; 103.5} 106.3} 107.5} 108.4 
Barber shops ice auabooteiaasxoaiagel feteeenvecnnecneenscanses 724 108.8; 111.6) 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.8; 117.7/ 114.6) 127.6) 149.0] 153.0 
Funeral services and crematories.................ccc004 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5 103.2 98.2 103.8 99.7 97.1 101.3 107.0 
Automotive repair SHOPS...........ccssssceeccsesscecsseees 753 105.7} 108.1 106.9 98.7; 103.3} 104.0} 112.3) 119.5) 114.4 115.2 121.2 
Motion picture theaters. ...0.1.....0..essvecsessarsvaseonned 783 107.1 114.3) 115.8; 116.0} 110.8; 109.8} 106.5} 101.4) 100.5 99.8 101 3 


Refers to output per employee. 


‘ : ; n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 


- Data not available. 
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43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


eer ne 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Country 

1998 1999 I ll il IV I ll Ml IV 
United States: «2:62. ccttcccs.asesestrcccecess 4.5 4.2 47 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 
Canada.... 8.3 7.6 8.6 8.3 8.2 8.1 7.9 7.8 7.6 7.0 
Australia.. 8.0 7.2 8.1 8.0 8.1 Ten 75 7.4 TA 7.0 
Japan eer eee cee nae eeaee aot 44 4.7 Be; 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.7 
FranC@scessi. eee ee 11.8 114 12.0 Aiter 11.7 11.5 11.3 11.2 11.0 10.6 
GGTIMANY Sees cucecce ees ecce cece race seoesteetees ss 9.4 9.0 9.9 9.5 94 94 9.0 9.0 9.1 9.0 
Itedly dae ts sore, oop, aes mated 12.0 11.5 11.8 12.0 12.0 12.0 11.9 11.6 11.6 114 
SWOdG ire cctstis ss. seaneceetaneteeneee 8.4 7A 8.8 8.7 8.5 7.6 7.2 7.0 7.0 7A 
United Kingdom...........:cssscsssssssesesese 6.3 6.1 6.4 6.3 6.3 6.3 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.9 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 


data, and therefore should be viewed as 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22, 1999). 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 1990 1991 1992 1993 | 1994 | 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


+ = 


Civilian labor force 

UNited States \.......sesserecessreeseseeseenesscstncersssescersnsnsensssesners 125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200 |" 131,056 | 132,304 | 133,943 | 136,297 137,673 | 139,368 
14,241 14,330 14,362 14,505 14,627 14,750 14,900 15,153 15,418 15,721 
8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 
63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,100 
24,300 24,490 24,550 24,650 24,760 24,820 25,090 25,180 25,360 25,590 


29,410 39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,450 39,430 - 
22,670 22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 
Netherlands. 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,530 7,720 = 
Sweden... pecceinapeated 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 
United Kingdom 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 | 29,090 


| | 


Participation rate® | | | 
66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6) 66.8) 67.1| 67.1 67.1 


United States’. 
Canada 67.1 66.5 65.7 65.4 65.2 64.9 64.7) 64.9 65.1 65.6 
Australia... 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6) 64.6} 64.3 64.4 64.2 
Japan... 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0) 63.2 62.8 62.4 
PRARCO i raven eres coentenncae. cere ancien Cita amen ae 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 555 55.2 55.5 55.3 55.4 Ls Bf 
55.3 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.6 57.6 = 
47.2 47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 
Netherlands. 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 | 59.8) 60.7 62.0 - 
Sweden... 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1) 64.0} 63.3 62.8) 63.2 
United Kingdom 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7| 62.8) 62.7) 62.9 


| | | 
UMIted States ...eereererseeneeecrseseeeeneennccereneresecnncnncnnseneanens 118,793 | 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708 | 129,558 | 131,463| 133,488 


Canada 13,084 12,851 12,760 12,858 13,112 13,357 13,463 13,774 | 14,140 14,531 
Australia... 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 | 8,344 8,429 | 8,597 | 8,785 
Japan... 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 | 64,450 63,930 
France.. 22,100 22,140 21,990 21,740 21,710 21,890 21,960, 22,060 22,390 22,760 


Germany’... 


27,950 36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,540 35,720 _ 
21,080 21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 | 20,460 
6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,410 = 
4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 | 3,973 4,034 | 4,117 
26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 | 27,330 


Employment-population ratio‘ } 


|B OL eae co cena terete cence oe areconerr er eee cee eee ee een ES 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2| 63.8| 64.1! 64.3 
61.7 59.7 58.4 58.0 58.4 58.8 58.5) 59.0) 59.7| 60.6 
60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1) 59.1) 58.8 59.2| 59.6 
61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9) 61.0 60.2| 59.4 
50.9 50.6 49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7 48.5| 48.4| 48.9) 49.6 
52.6 55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 51.9) 52.2| = 
43.9 44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 415 41.6| 41.6| 41.9 42.3 
52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 55.9 57.5 59.5 = 
66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6| 58.7 
59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2! 57.6 58.3| 58.7) 59.1 


| | 


7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 | 7,404 7,236 6,739 | 6,210 6,210 
1,157 1,480 1,602 1,647 1,515 1,393 1,437 1,379 | 1,277 1,190 

585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 | 750 685 
1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 
2,210 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,120 2,980 2,830 
1,460 2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,710 - 
1,590 1,580 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 

410 400 390 470 520 510 470 400 310 - 

84 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 
1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760 


Netherlands... 
Sweden 


5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 
8.1 10.3 11.2 11.4 10.4 9.4 9.6 9.1 8.3 7.6 
6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 7.2 
2:1 2.1 2.2 2.6 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 4.7 
9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 W4 
5.0 5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.4 9.0 
7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 11.7 11.9 12.0 11.5 
6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 re 7.0 6.4 5.3 4.0 = 
1.8 34 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 Aa 
6.9 8.8 10.1 10.5 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.0 6.3 6.1 


"Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For  ° Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" “ Employment as a percent of the working-age population 
in the notes to this section. 
2 a , ey, 

Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 


Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 
http://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. data not available. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


{1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
+ 
Output per hour 
United States - - 71.9 94.4 98.0 97.1 97.8 98.3 102.1 108.3 114.9 117.3 122.1 127.9 
Canada 40.7 59.2 75.3 91.3 91.1 92.4 95.3 95.1 102.5 106.2 108.9 107.3 111.0 HiiBye 
14.0 38.0 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 115.8 121.4 120.4 
Belgium. 18.0 32.9 65.4 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113°2 114.7 121.8 122.6 
Denmar 29.9 Ooi 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6 104.5 = = = = = 
France.. 21.8 43.1 66.7 81.8 87.4 91.9 93.5 96.9 100.6 108.5 114.4 114.9 123.2 127.4 
Germany.. 29.2 52.0 77.2 88.1 91.5 94.6 99.0 101.9 100.6 107.9 111.2 115.1 121.8 127.1 
19.6 36.8 64.1 85.1 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2 102.9 105.6 109.3 110.3 113.4 113.6 
18.6 38.1 69.2 91.6 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.4 112.7 WAZ 119.7 126.7) 127.8 
36.7 57.8 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.0 101.9 104.1 
27.6 52.8 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.4 125.4 133.6 136.5 
31.2 44.7 56.1 79.4 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2 104.0 106.8 104.8 103.2 104.0 105.1 
United States. ae - - 77.3 97.9 104.5 104.0 102.5 98.7 103.5 112.2 119.6 121.6 128.8 135.0 
Canada... 34.2 60.5 85.4 103.2 109.3 110.8 106.6 98.8 105.1 113.2 118.8 120.2 128.0 133.0 
Japan 10.7 38.8 59.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.6 106.7 1114.1 103.6 
Belgium 30.7 57.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 104.2 109.0 111.8 
Denmark.. 40.8 68.0 91.3 99.3 100.8 104.3 102.7 101.7 99.0 109.3 114.7 117.8 120.3 126.5 
31.0 64.1 88.7 87.2 92.2 97.2 99.4 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.8 104.5 110.2 114.6 
41.5 70.9 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 99:1 102.8 91.8 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8 100.7 
21.4 44.7 78.4 88.2 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4 102.2 107.2 106.7 110.4 112.5 
31.7 59.5 7174 89.5 92.8 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.2 104.2 107.8 108.4 114.1 116.6 
56.5 89.1 103.6 110.7 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.0 110.1 113.3 116.4 
Sweden... seed 46.5 81.7 91.8 107.7 110.2 111.6 110.6 103.6 101.3 Tse 130.1 132.9 140.3 146.4 
IB fai CoroHl Mio (0 Cola a Ramer he ceecees tec ce eect eemaroe eae anes 67.7 90.3 87.2 94.4 101.4 105.4 105.3 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.2 109.6 110.0 
Total hours 
United States.. 92.1 104.4 107.5 103.8 106.6 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.5 105.6 
Canada... 84.1 102.1 113.5 113.0 120.0 119.9 111.9 103.8 102.6 106.6 109.1 112.0 115.4 119.0 
Japan....... 76.3 102.3 93.8 96.6 99.8 100.8 100.9 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91:5 86.1 
Belgium... 170.7 174.7 119.7 100.0 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 90.8 89.5 91.2 
Denmark.. 136.5 129.0 101.1 109.6 107.2 104.7 103.7 102.1 94.8 - = = - - 
142.1 148.7 133.1 106.6 105.5 105.8 105.9 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 
142.3 136.3 110.5 99.9 99.3 99.3 100.1 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3 80.4 78.6 79.3 
109.0 121.2 122.4 103.6 108.9 109.7 107.7 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.7 97.4 99.0 
170.6 156.2 111.8 97.7 99.0 99.8 101.5 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 
154.0 154.3 135.0 118.6 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 106.9 107.9 Ped 111.9 
Sweden... 168.3 154.7 124.0 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.6 106.3 106.0 105.0 107.3 
United Kingdom. 217.3 202.1 155.3 118.9 123.2 122.3 119.2 108.5 97.5 99.4 102.9 104.8 105.4 104.7 
Compensation per hour 
UNIO States, ser ven ces sices seve svesesssenesevtossucscceeonervorenes, 14.9 Zou 55.6 80.7 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 113.4 119.4 
Canada.... 10.4 17.8 47.7 75.3 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6 100.4 103.6 102.8 106.7 110.8 
4.3 16.5 58.6 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 109.5 110.9 113.9 115.8 
Belgium... 5.4 13.7 62.5 79.7 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 112.0 115.2 116.0 
Denmark.. 4.6 ZS 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9; 104.6 - - - - - 
4.3 10.3 40.8 78.6 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2 102.8 105.0 107.6 109.5 112.3 113.9 
Germany.. 8.1 20.7 53.6 76.0 79.1 83.2 89.4 95.1 105.9 aaniheed, 117.7 123.7 126.6 127.6 
Italy... 1.6 47 28.2 66.7 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6 107.5 107.8 112.8 120.9 125.9 124.8 
Netherlands. 6.4 20.2 64.4 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2 103.7 108.2 110.6 113.2 115.8 118.3 
4.7 11.8 39.0 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 119.1 126.4 
4.1 10.8 37.4 67.3 71.7 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0 101.1 106.2 113.4 118.3 121.5 
3.1 6.3 33.2 64.8 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5 104.3 106.5 107.4 108.2 111.4 117.8 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
WROD SHENG oon sean carne aces spas nese sohadeanvinsens - - Wie 85.5 85.7 89.2 92.8 97.2} 100.6 97.6 93.9 93.2 92.9 93.4 
Canada... 255 30.0 63.3 82.5 85.5 89.2 93.9 99.6 97.2 94.5 95.2 95.8 96.2 99.2 
Japan... 30.9 43.3 91.7 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1; 104.9] 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 
Belgium. 30.1 41.7 80.3 89.7 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 97.6 94.6 94.7 
Denmark.. 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.4 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3} 100.1 93.0 93.8 92.7 95.9 94.0 
France.. 19.5 24.0 61.2 96.2 93.4 93.6 96.8 99.3 102.2 96.8 94.1 95.3 91.2 89.4 
Germany.. 27.8 39.8 69.4 86.3 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.3 105.3 103.6 105.9 107.5 103.9 100.4 
8.0 Ae 44.0 78.3 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4 104.4 102.1 103.2 109.6 111.1 109.8 
34.4 §2.9 93.0 95.9 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 
12.9 20.4 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 107.1 111.4 116.9 121.4 
14.9 20.5 50.6 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 89.0 
9.8 14.4 59.1 81.6 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2} 100.3 99.7; 102.5} 104.8) 107.1 112.1 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States.. is - - 77.2 85.5 85.7 89.2 92.8 97.2| 100.6 97.6 93.9 93.2 92.9 93.4 
Canada. 31.8 34.7 65.4 75.2 83.9. 91.0 97.2 105.0 91.1 83.6 83.8 84.9 83.9 80.8 
Japan.... 10.9 15.3 51.3 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9 118.8 130.1 135.1 ig bles 98.3 93.1 
Belgium. 19.4 27.0 88.3 77.2 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3) . 95.1 94.2 105.2 101.4 84.9 83.8 
13.5 20.3 58.9 77.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3 101.1 96.5 87.6 84.7 
21.1 23.0 76.7 84.7 82.9 Ua 94.1 93.1 95.5 92.4 99.9 98.6 82.6 80.2 
10.4 17.1 59.6 74.9 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.8 99.4 99.8 115.5 111.6 93.5 89.1 
16.0 24.9 63.3 74.4 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.5 80.3 77.9 
16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 
1153; 17.8 63.9 TiO. 86.1 82.9 95.0 95:7 88.3 90.7 105.0 107.1 102.5 99.9 
16.8 23.0 69.6 68.5 75.0 76.4 90.8 96.6 68.6 65.7 70.8 78.5 67.5 65.2 
15.6 19.2 77.8 75.7 82.9 78.5 92.5 98.2 85.3 86.5 91.6 95.6 99.3 105.2 

— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
2 
Industry and type of case 1987 | 1988 | 1989] 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*) 1994*| 1995 *| 1996 ‘| 4997 *| 1998 4 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
Total cases 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 re 6.7 
Lost workday cases dts * 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 34 
LOSt WOPKGAYS.......c000csceseensensereecasseesseesseessnsceaneenscenerasnensien ee! 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - - - 
i fishing? 
Total cases see aoe eae bar 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 79 
Lost workday cases. Be, 5.6 Bf, 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 4.1 3.9 
Lost workdayS.........-+ 94.1] 101.8] 100.9} 112.2) 108.3] 126.9 - ~ - - = = 
Mining 
MOTAUCASOS here trenigetr icone can rene ent apa Mane imee oe na Coat isick em tes 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 74 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 
Lost workday cases... 4.9 Sa 4.8 5.0 45 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 
Lost workdays 144.0 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 - - - - - - 
Construction 
Total cases ........ sitarete encase erecaoane 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 o7 95 8.8 
Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 55 55 4.9) 45 44 4.0 
Lost workdays. 135.8] 142.2) 143.3| 147.9] 148.1] 161.9 - - - - - - 
General ad contractors: | 
Total cases .. Sc OA PT TP REPEC ECSEE OPEN CEPT MET EDEL T Or 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8) 9.0) 8.5 8.4 
Lost worieiay: cases... 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5:5) 5.4 5.4 5.1 44 4.0 3.7 3.9 
Lost workdayS.........-- 134.0} 132.2] 137.3] 137.6} 132.0) 142.7 - - - - - - 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total CASES ........0.006 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 heat vd. 10.2 9.9 9.0) 8.7 8.2 
Lost workday case: 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1) 5.0 4.8) 4.3) 4.3 41 
Lost workdayS........... 139.1 162.3) 147.1 144.6) 160.1 165.8 = = =| = = = 
Special trades contractors: | 
Total CaS@S ........0006+ 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1) 10.4) 10.0 9.1 
Lost workday cases.. 2] teal 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8} 5.0 48 47 44 
PEOSE WORK AY Site nce ae ose c= on suey ovens cove Sucs pros natssadunavbaany Teenpeatanwanyeseae 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 = | = = = = 
| 
Total cases 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6| 10.3 97 
Lost workday cases.. 5.3 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3] 4.9) 48 47 
OStWOFKG ay Sis: .cesecaaes wa 2s0thscateussvasssspazscsssvessscwstentuenvexseecarvectneatoned 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 = - -| = - - 
Durable goods: | 
otal CASSSmr cme mre tess exams aa oe rteeac eens ae 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4) 13.1 13.5| 12.8} 11.6) 11.3 10.7 
Lost workday cases...... 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5. 5 5.4 5.7 5.6} §.1 5.1] 5.0 
Lost workdays. 96.8 tt. 116.5 123.3 122.9 126. 7| - - =f - - - 
Lumber and wood products: | } 
Total cases .... 18.9} 19.5 18.4) 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9) { 15.7 149; 142] 135) 132 
Lost workday case 9.6) 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 7.7 7.0) 6.8| 6.5) 6.8 
Lost workdayS..............085 176.5 189.1 US 172.5 172.0 165.8 - -| - =| = - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
NOUN CASOS yesntenyseasrscurivareversrnaceaseeessats¥ iasy etievansaviseeteres y= 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13, 9) 12.2| 12.0 11.4 
Lost workday cases. 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 r2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4} 5.4) 5.8 57 
Lost workdays. 103.6 115.7 ~ - -| 128.4 -| = =| -| sae = 
Stone, clay, and glass products: | | 
Total cases 14.9 16.0 16.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13 8) 13.2 12.3 12.4} 11.8 11.8 
Lost workday cases... 7.1 igs 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3) 6.5 5.7] 6.0) 5.7} 6.0 
LOSE: WOIKDAY GS. iianncsssscascavsrerevrssaends 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 162.2 - - -| - at = 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 1 ard 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Lost workday cases... 7.4 8.2 841 84 7.4 Ta 7.3 Te 7.2 6.8 7.2 7.0 
OSU OKO Sistazeriiesitnass vivievevesevevnyvenenesshexeninneuineradiasinrttecas seas 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 1755 - - - - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases .... 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 
Lost workday case 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 69 6.2 6.4 65 
Lost workdays........... 121.9] 138.8] 147.6] 155.7; 146.6] 144.0 - ~ ~ a i = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 Rhy Wa 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 95 
Lost workday cases... 4.4 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 44 40 
Lat WORKKAY Ste tren toe tect ones) Monin Rivera 72.7| 82.8] 86.8] «88.9; «86.6 _—s87.7 = ai = 4 a ei 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases .... 7.2 8.0 9.1 94 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 
Lost workday case ad 34 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 28 
Lost workdays... ncudhabinabanedha caasisstaad 55.9 64.6 1t8 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - 2 
Transportation Pere | 
Total cases .. SC rh EP LTCOPEOREPOT COLL PEP te Ar Are 13.5 17.7 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 
Lost workday cases... 67| 66] 68| 69] 7.0) 74 74 7.8|. 79] . 70) 66) _ Jee 
Lost workdayS........... 105.7; 134.2} 138.6] 153.7| 166.1) 186.6 - ss = = = = 
Instruments and related products: 
OLA CASES ac Ancacnttee rcccenucent ee eweweda ea gnays anstaGeietvasacederaleans odd 5.8 64 5.6 5.9 6.0 59 56 5.9 5.3 51 48 iy 
Lost workday cases... 2.4 2.6 25 Dif, Af et 25 ar A 2.4 2.3 23 a6 
Lost workday$.......:- 43.9] 51.5, 55.4] 57.8] 64.4) 65.3 = z a is - ae 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases 10.7 11.3 W041 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8 
Lost workday cases 4.6 51 54 5.1 5 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 44 A2 
LOSt WOFKdAYS...-...0.0000+ 81.5) 91.0} 97.6) 113.1} 104.0} 108.2 - = al. ; = ie 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


SS 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 


1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*! 1995*| 1996 ‘| 19974} 19984 


Nondurable goods: 


MORAN CASS oor cea rae suseneteayans ese z ‘ TE 11.4 
Lost workday cases. 5.1 5.4 
Lost workdayS...............0.. 93.5 101.7 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 17.7 18.5 
Lost workday cases. 8.6 9.2 
THOSE WOFKO AYSiincer ce nonsense ticsrerres, prepara akacne ere es cee 153.7 169.7 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 8.6 9.3 
Lost workday cases. a 2.5 29 
Lost workdays...... pti deren ecnse tisetns sane vce ance eedeom eee ERO 46.4 53.0 


Textile mill products 
MOAN CASS Pete wesc sete heen boeeesss cesses ea hos seeds eau 9.0 9.6 


Lost workday cases 3.6 4.0 

Lost workdays. 65.9 78.8 
Apparel and other textile products: 

ROtal| CASCS (ose. eserensntneaweae cy eaes 7.4 8.1 

Lost workday cases 3.1 3.5 

Lost workdays............ 59.5 68.2 


Paper and allied products: 


Total cases 13.1 

Lost workday cases.... 5.9 

Lost workdays. 124.3 
Printing and publishing: 

Total cases 6.7 6.6 

Lost workday cases.... 3.1 3.2 

EQSUIWOTKOAYSiieess apt na chien ncawernescnnncnmssuninscnn eater usurta a trerapqnsan 55.1 59.8 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases ......... 7.0 7.0 

Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.3 

Lost workdayS.................. 58.8 59.0 


Petroleum and coal products: 


a Sl oS Seah ne Ree cr eee Ere eT GeO cries 7.3 7.0 
Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.2 
Lost workdays. 65.9 68.4 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 


MORAN CASOS so arasectccks csnszceseiues savcatnagenepnuvnauars ceva coxetsctageonsatos! 15.9 16.3 
Lost workday cases 76 8.1 
Lost workdays 130.8 142.9 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 12.4 11.4 
Lost workday cases.... 5.8 5.6 
TOSUIWOMKGAYS ienceeies cous adaunaasccsssuensipasbceieacceng: tenccuasbeesern cece 114.5} 128.2 
Transportation and public utilities 
TOtAN CASOS Sere: cos cnctese chon arneincre incites dot ok Fa aniinwsrewsseacnvetronasseter<s° 8.4 8.9 
Lost workday Cases... 49 5.1 
Lost workdays............ 108.1 118.6 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Total cases ...... Cal, 7.8 
Lost workday cases 3.4 3.5 
Lost workdays. 56.1 60.9 
Wholesale trade: 
TOL CASOS eeerneepeecs tee rete cases aeons na eclenss aonb ey icckpeaceemenaec resets 7.4 7.6 
Lost workday cases. 3.7 3.8 
Lost workdayS............... 64.0 69.2 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.8 7.9 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.4 
Lost workdaysS............ 52.9 57.6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
MOtallCaSaSie cree secret eects Aten nienrere <iios enese en saa sneoen wok satouses 2.0 2.0 
MOSH WOK aI CASOS. ate trrencrstsnscstenccecasestrencesnerar ein sconmnatecesneeecescnees 9 9 
Lost workdayS............... 14.3 17.2 
Total cases 5.0) 5.4 
Lost workday cases. 72h 2.6 


LEOSU WONKA AS: nc cceeeiecrre as Monet eaten teseunceartensstaertaceceahes dere 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 


107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 = = = = = 


132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 = = = C = 


121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 = = = = = 


11.6 ATT, 11.5 1s) 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 
55 5.6 55 5.3 5.0 ya) 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.6 


18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.€ 
9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 7E 


174.7) 202.6) 207.2} 211.9 = = = - = = 


8.7 Teh, 6.4 6.0 5.8 5:3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 
3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 23 2.4 2.6 2.8 27 3.1 
64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = - - me =i = 


10.3 9.6) 10.1 9.9 97 8.7 8.2 7.8 67 67 
4.2 4.0 44 4.2 44 4.0 44 3.6 3.4 3.4 
81.4 85.1; 88.3) 87.4 - - - - - 


8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 
3.8) 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 31 2.€ 
80.5 92.1 99.9; 104.6 = = =| = = 


127 12.1 ae 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3) Teal 
5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 46 45 4.2 3.8 8:7 


6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 
3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 ord 2. 
63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 = = = = =| = 


7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 4.8 4.8 Ag 
3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 oT 2.4 23 24 
63.4] 61.6] 62.4, 64.2 = = - = = 


6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 4.8 4.6 43 3.¢ 
3.3 34 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 22 1E 
68.1] 77.3; 68.2) 71.2 = = = = = 2 


16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 
8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5. 


147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 = - - = = = 


13.6] 12.1 12.5} 12.1 12.1 42:0) dae torr: 10.6 9£ 
6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 4.8 45 43 4 


130.4) 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 = - - - =e = 


9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 76 
5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 54 4.8 ac 


8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 67 € 
3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2€ 
63.5| 65.6, 72.0| 80.1 = = z a Z 


TATE 7.4 tae 7.6 78 Ta 75 6.6 6.5 6.£ 
4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 a2) 3.2 
71.9] Tire) 79.2 82.4 co = = = = z 


8.1 8.1 Cah 8.7 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.£ 
3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 27 
60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 = = = = = = 


2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 27 2.6 2.4 22 1.6 
9 14 14 Te ie 14 1.0 9 0.9 07 
17.6] 27.3) 241] 32.9 = - - - - - 


5.5 6.0 6.2 74 6.7 65 6.4 6.0 5.6 52 
27 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 24 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

— Data not available. 
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Injury and Illness 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 1998 
Average Number- Number Percent 
WO teal baeeee cate cece cs ceteencee snus accens cvs sees seeaetaacneuaduntapnarsetenvestavae=sy 6,335 | 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation INCideMts...........-.sceseeeessceereesecesernseenenensnnnensneneenes 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
Highway incident........sssseccssssescscscsseseseessesnescererenerensensssaseseanreseeanes 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment..............::-e-e 652 640 701 12 
Moving in same direction. .........--ceeseceseteecenereestseeseressssssresneeed 109 103 118 Z 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING............seeseseeseeees 234 230 271 4 
MOviNg in iNterSeCtiON............cescserescrsereeeeneerenseretsceseesesssrsareed 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipMeNt..........---eeeseeee 249 282) 306) 5 
NONGOBRSION ICID ooo y cx cscs cco cuaxonccsdesrovaxentacndteenuivcsrauesdamhaatnnta 360 387 373| 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSION..........-..cceseeeeeeeeeeeeees 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident..........:ceceeeee 388 377 384 6 
WOTRUNTNO Soo ciic ca nas ernensanszesecerwesecasisswunnssvivesyueveendvnccxsvenspexaiian 214 216 216) 4 
AinCratt aren ac ceteseccch ove ae een snceuins Soca esac stiebasanic snes eeeaeseeecuyer 315 261 223 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle 373 367 413) 7 
Walter Vehicle IICIGGRE. os ccansncctssncerescevasoe oxcvacecsecoudstmaaiiamner fe 106 109 112) 2 
PRAM W al Vesaeeeene oe axed nos yaeere cae encenacecneb suas nevratnetrecerrnesnseee 83 93 60) 1 
ASSALIItS aNd ViOIONE ACTS oscescccssrtestonscennsteret-osvossccotertotersesscoereees 1,241 1,111 960) 16 
HIOMMICIA Soe nee tne esos cceee seh ee vekest cdaasranasnazavares 995 860 709 12 
Shooting... 810 708 569} 9 
Stabbing) 5-22 sess 0--ene~s 75 1K) 61| 1 
Other, including bombing.. 110 79 79) 1 
Self-inflicted injuries................. 215 216 223) 4 
Contact with objects and equipment.................. 1,005 1,035 941) 16 
Struck by object. 573 579 517) 9 
SMUCK DY Tali OWlSCt ic cacaneecay-nvenaceorcorpeesn-vcdenccacacnveserascedvencxead 369 384 317 5 
Struck: by {lying ODjSCt oa ccacscec ane soe ne ceccduvnernosevarearoaerennate 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.............2-..5. 290 320 266 | 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery............--.:ss2see 153 189 129| 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials..........2..::.2:0220e00 124 118 140) 2 
LF LESS ec CSE ecb rican eS era ree 668 716) 702 12 
FAN MOUOWETHOVG] occ ccsscehe rene carne teatyacecenss-descexacedinnaieanceronestosneeerey 591 653 623} 10 
ral Ommlad Ge liecesensaventexcssqersze-nsyscrasas- cent caevocceusnsivsnaeterstoesowace 94 116 111 2 
FAWN OM O Of agi pce 2a2- ceo de nicevscessovesevevatesacevecvscvesusczsieveoketecsds#eaH 139 154 156 3 
Fallitrommiscatfold; StaQinQy..cesccsscece crs aeenversaresccosssesineccassscvsseoneth 83 87 97} 2 
Fall OSAMICHOVEl iy sees isserettennaanaceseceyaceecersanarvsacvnnctemsinvonceacreaarrese 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................., 586 554 572 9 
GORTACL WIR CIECHIC CUNTEINE: 2, ccxsasecascrne soleses os tvsceranrexanscarbnagstaucanned 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead Power liN@S.............ccsceseseeeetseeeeeteeneees 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature ExtreMeS..........cccccceeceecteesesteeesseeeees 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances ...............| 120 123 104 2 
IntialaGOn Gf SUDSIANCES ..-.0n. aces ccezcsseyersnverrteveuasysrcesncsencdendeaiss 70 59 48 1 
ONY GON GEHNCIONCY sonccsccneonesten sas aan sesversbecisdcrassuh-vesreasuaeasstsssiseaeastes 101 90 87 1 
EWING SUTIN SION. os assy catrsyersreccsapennooeuscssevernuschuactoun oceneeeece 80 tae 75} 1 
FIGS GNGOXOlOSI ONG perce vd. teas saassiseseacanensasexvecassnenesssanuveeccnye 199 196 205) 3 
Other events OF EXPOSUFES®............csscccseecssesssessseessetesseesstesseesssessel 26 14 16| A 


1 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

* The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 
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Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: 


Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 


